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ON PUBLICAttONSi 

J' I ^ I S not uuamuCng oj confider the fc- 
1 veral apologies that people make when 
they camnteoce audiors. It is taken for granted 
that on every publication there is at leaA i. 
feeming riolation of modefty ; a prefuinptioii, 
on the writer's fide, that he is able to inftrufl: 
or to entertain the world*; which implies a 
fuppolition that he can commooicate. what the/ 
cannot draw from their own reflexiQQs. 
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4 ESSAYSQNMEN, 

To remove any prejudice this might occa«« 
fion, has been the general intent of prefaces^ 
Some we find extremely foUicitous to claini 
acquaintance "with their reader ; addrefling him 
by the moft tender and endearing appellation^^ 
He is in general ftyled the moft loving, candii 
and courteous creature that ever breathed ; with 
a view, doubtlefs, that he will deferve the com-^ 
pliment ; and that his favor may be fecured at 
the expence of his better judgment Mean 
and idle expeftation ! The accidental elope- 
ments and adventures of a compofition ; the 
danger of an imperfeft and furreptitious public 
cation ; the prefling and indifcrect inftances of 
friends; the pious and well<neant frauds of 
acquaintance ;. with the irrefiftible ccxnmands of 
perfons in high life ;. ha?e been excufes oftea 
fubftituted ia place of the real motives, vanity 
and hunger^ 

The moft allowablie reafons for appearing' 
thus fai public, are either the advantage or 
amufement of our fellow-creatures ; cm: our owtt 
private emolument and reputation. 

A M A N poffeffed of intelleftual talents woulif* 
be more blamcable in confining them to his* 

axYw 



MANNERS AND THINGS. 5 

owii private ufe, than the mean-fpiritcd mifer, that 
did the fame by !iis money. The latter is indeed 
obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates ; 
the former enjoys his trekfures, even while he 
renders others the better for theuL A compo- 
fition that enters the world with a view of im- 
proving or amufing it, (I mean only, amufing 
it in a polite or innocent way) has a claim to 
our utraoft indulgence, even though it fail of 
the efFeft intended. 

When a writer's private intereft appears 
the motive of his publication, the reader has a 
larger fcope for accufation, if he be a fuffercr. 
Whoever pays for thoughts^ which this kind of 
writers may be faid to vend, has room enough 
to complain, if he be difappointed of his bargain. 
He has no revenge, but ridicule j and, contrary 
to the praftice in other cafes* to make the worft 
of a bad bargsun. 

When the love of fame afts. upon a man 
of genius, the cafe appeirs to ftand thus. The 
generality of the world, diftinguiihed by the 
name of readers, obferve with a reluftance not 
unnatural, a perfon railing himfelf above them. 
AH men hare fome defire of faitic,' and fame is 

B 3 grounded 
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grounded on comparifpn. Every one then is 
fomewhat iocliaed to difpute his title to a fupe* 
riorityj tod tp difallbw his pretcnfions upon 
the difcovcry of a flaw. Indeed, a fine writcii 
like a luminous body, may be beneficial to the 
perfqn l^c enlightens ; but, it js plain, he renders 
the pp^city pf the other more difcernible — ^Exami- 
nation, hpweyer, is a fprt pf t)impike in the 
way tp f juije, where, though a writer be ^ while 
detained, and part with a trifle from hij pocket, 
he finds in return a more commodious and eafy 
jrpad tp the temple, 

When, therefore, ?i mto is confcious of 
ability tp ferve his punfry* or believes himfelf 
poflefled of it (for thcr? is no previous tell on 
fhis occafion) he has no room to hefitate, or 
need to make apology — When felf-intereft 
incline? ^ man t;p prints he fliould confider that 
the purchafer expefls a pennyworth for his 
penny; and has reafon to afperfe his honefty 
if he find^ himfelf deceived — Alfo, that it is 
poifible to pubUih a book of no value, which 
is too frequently the produft pf fu^ih mercenary 
people, — When fame is tlie principal ptjeft 
of our devotion, it (hould be cpnfidered whether 
pur chjira^er is like to g^jn in point of vfit, wh? t 

ii 
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it wUl probably lofe in point of modefty: 
otherwifc we ihall be ccnfured of vanity more than 
famed for genius ; and deprcfs our charafter while 
we ftrive to raife it. 

After all, there is a propenfity in fome 
to communicate their thoj^ghts withpijt.a^y view 
at all: the more fangjiine of thefe employ th^ 
prefs ; the lefs lively jire contented vsrith being 
^mpej:tinent in converf^tign. 
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On the Tell of pppular opinion, 

HAPPEN to fall mto company with a citizei^ 
a covirtier, and an academick. 



Says the citizen, I am told continually of taftc, 
refinement, and politenefs; but methinks the 
yjilgar and illiterate generally approve the fame 
produftions with the cpnnoifeurs. One rarely 
finds a landfkip, a building, or a play that has 
fharms for the critick exclufive of the mechanick. 
But on the other hand one readily remarks ftu- 
dents who labour to be dull, depraving their, 
native relifli by the yery mean$ they ufe to re-^ 
fine it. The vulgar may not indeed be capable 
^f giving the reafon? why a compofition pleafea 
them, That mechaniqal diftinftion they leave 
to the connoifeur. But they arc at all. times 
methinks judges of the beauty of an effeft,, 
a part of knowledge in moll refpefts allowedly 
more genteel than that pf the operator, 

Says the courtier, I cannot anfwer fox every 
individual inftance ; but I think moderately fpeak- 
ing, the vulgar are generally in the wrong. If 
they happen to be otherwife, it is principally 
owing to their implicit reliance "on the fkill of 

their 
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^heir fuperiprs : and this has fometimes becq 
ftrangely effeftual in making them imagine they 
relifli perfeftiqn. In fhort, if ever they judge 
well, it is at the time they leaft prcfume to frame 
ppinions for themfelves. 

• • 

It is true they will pretend tp taftc an objefi 
which they know their betters do. But then 
they conCder fome perfons judgment as a cer- 
tain ftandard or rule ; they find the objeft cx- 
aftly tally J and this demonftrated appearance 
of beauty affords them fome fmall degree of 
fatisfaftion. 

/ 

It is the fame with regard to the appetite from 
which the metaphor of tafte is borrowed. ** Such 
** a foup or ollio, fay they, is much in vogue, and 
** if you do not like it, you mufl learn to like 

But in poetry, for inflance, it Is urged that 
the vulgar difcover the fame beauties with the 
man of reading. 

Now half or more of the beauties of poetry 
depend on metaphor or allufion, neither of which, 
by a mind uncultivated can be applied to their 

proper 
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proper xounterpsjrts. Their beauty of amfcr 
gijenq; i$ lilce ^ pi&nre to « blipd ma^* 

How maay of thefe peculiarities in poetry 
turn upon a knowledge of philofophy andhiftory : 
and let me add thefe latent beauties give the moft 
(lelight to fuch as can unfold thenu 

I MIGHT launch out much further in regard 
to the narrow limits of their appreheniiqns -^ 
What I have faid may exclude their infallibility ; 
and it is my opinion they ar? feldom right. 

The Acadcojiic fpoke little, but to the pur- 
pofe ; aflerting that all ranks and ilations have 
their difffreQt fpheres of judging: That a clown 
of nativp t^e cpoiigh tq reliflx^ HandeFs Mefliah, 
might unqueiliQuably be fo inilrufbed as to relifb 
it yet more : That an author, before he prints, 
fliould not flatter himfelf with a confufed expec- 
tation of pleafing both the vulgar and the polite : 
Few things, in comparifon, being capable of doiu? 
both in any great degree : That he fliould alwayss 
meafure out his plan for the fize of underftand- 
ing he vould fit. If he can content himfelf with 
the mob, he is pretty fure of numbers for a 
time. If he write with niqrc abundant elegance. 

It 
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it may efcape the organs of fuch readers ; bnt 
he will have a chance for fuch applaufe as will 
more fenfibly affeft him. Let a writer then in 
his firft performances negleft the idea of profit 
and the vulgar's applaufe entirely : Let him ad- 
drefs him to the judicious few, and then profit 
and the mob will follow. His firft appearance 
en the ftage of letters will cngrofs the politer 
compliments; and his latter will partake of th« 
irratiooal huz^a. 
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On allowing Merit in Others, 



XJl 



CERTAIN gentleman was cxprefling himn 
felf as follows. 



I CONFESS^ I have no great taftc fot poetry; 
but if I had^ I am apt to believe I (hould read no 
other poetry than that of Mr. Pope. The refj 
but barely arrive at a mediocrity in their art ; 
and to be fure poetry of that ftan;ip, can afford 
but flender pleafure. 

I KNOW not, fays another. What may be the 
gentleman's motive to give this opinion : But I 
am perfuaded numbers pretend the fame through 
mere jealoufy or envy. 

A READER confiders an author, as one who, 
lays claim to a fuperior genius. He is ever in- 
clined to difpute it, becaufe if he happen tOi 
invalidate his title, he has at leaft one fuperior 
the lefs. Now though a man's abfolute merit may 
not depend upon the inferiority of another, yet 
his comparative worth varies in regard to that of 
other people. Self-love, therefore, is ever at- 
tentive to purfue the fingle point of admitting no 

more 
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more into the claTsof fuperiorsythan it is impoflible 
to exclude. Gould it even limit the number t6 
0ne, they would fogn attempt to undermine him; 
Even Mn Fope had been refu&d his honours, but 
that the very confir^nt, and even abfurditj of 
people^s {hutting their eyes grew as difagreeable 
to them, as that excellence, which, when open^ 
they could not but difcoven 

But felf-love obtains it^« wifhes in another re* 
Ipeft alfo. It hereby not only ddpreilTes the cha-' 
i^ers of many that have wrote, but flifles the 
genius of fuch as might hereafter rife from 
amongft our inferiors* 

Let us not deny to Mn Pope the praifei which 
a perfoii enamoured c^ poetry would beftow ofA 
one that excelled in it : But let us confider Par^ 
naifus rather as a republick than a monarchy; 
where, although fome may be in poiTeflibn of a 
more cultivated fpot, yet where others my poffeft 
land as fruitful, upou equal cultivationi 

On the *hole, let us refleft, that the nature 
of the foil, and the extent of jt's fertility muff 
remain undifcovered, if the gentleman's defponding 
principle fliould-meet with approbation. 

Mr. 
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Mr* Popj^'s chief esceHence Ces in Hhsit I 
would term confolidadng or condenling fentence^ 
yet prcfcrvmg cafe and perlpicuity. In fmooth- 
iiefs of Yerfe, perhaps, he has been equ^ed : 
In regard to invention; excelled. 

Add to this, if the writers of antiquity iiistjf 
be efteemed our trueft models, Mr. Pope is much 
inoi^c witty, and Icfs limple, than his own Horace 
appears in any of his waitings. More witty, arid 
kfs fimple, than the modern Monf. Boilescu, who 
daimed the merit of uniting the ftylft df Jutcnal 
and Perlius with that of Horace. 

' Satyr gratifies felf-Iovc This Was^ one fddrcc 
of his popularity ; and he feems even fo vef*jf 
confcious of it as to ftigm«ltize many in()ffcnfive 
charaAcrs. 

The circumftance of t^hat is cstUed alKteri* 
don, and the nice adjuftment of the paufe haver 
confpircd to charm the prefentage, but have at 
the fame time given his verfcs a very 6l<!Dymg 
peculiarity. 

ft 

EuT, perhaps, we miift not expedl to trace the 
£ ow of Waller, the landikip of Thomfon, the fire 

I 9S 
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Dryden, the imagery of Shakefpear, the fimpli- 
city of Spcnfer, the courtlinefs of Prior, the hu- 
mour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy 
of Addifon, the tendemefs of Otway, and the in-* 
tention, the fpirit, and fubiimity of Milton, joined 
m. any fingle writer. The loVers of poetry, there-* 
fore, fliould allow fome praife to thofe who fhinc 
in any branch of it, and only range them into 
clafles according to that fpecies m which they 
ihuie. 

* Qtiare, agite, O juvenes ! 

Baniih the felfnieballng principle, and fcom 
the difmgenuity of readers. Humility has de- 
preffed many a genius into an hermit ; but never 
Jret raifcd one into a poet of eminence. 
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THE IMPROMPTU; 

THE criticks, however unable to fix the 
ume which it is moil proper to allow for 
the aftion'of an epic poem, have uttiverfally agreecl 
tl^at tosnc certain fpace is not to be exceededi 
jEonccrning this, Ariftotle, their great Lycurgus, i^ 
entirely filehti Succeeding criticks have done little 
more than cavil concerning the time really taken 
tip by the greateft epick writers ; that, if they 
fcould not frame a law, they might at leaft efta-* 
blilh a precedent of unexceptionable authority^ 
Homer, fay they, confined the aftion of his Iliads 
to rather his aftion may be reduced, to the fpace of 
(WO months. Hi$ Odyffey, according to Boifu and 
Dader, is extended to eight years* Virgil's ^neid 
has raifed very different opinions in his commen- 
tators. Taflb's poem includes a fummer — But 
leaving fneh knotty points to perfons that appear 
born for the difculfion of them, let us endeavor to 
tftablifh laws that are more likely to be obeyed, 
than controverted. An epic writer, though limited 
in regard to the time of his aftion, is under no 
fort reflraint \vith regard to the time he 
takes to finifli his poem. Far different is the 
cafe with a writer of Impromptu's. He indeed is 
flowed all the liberties that he can poflibly take 

A in 
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m his compoCtioil^ut is rigidly circumfcribed with 
regard to the fpace in which it is compleated. 
And no Woiider ; for whatever degree of poig- 
nancy inay be required in this compofition, it^s 

> 

peculiar merit muft ever be relative to the expe- 
dition with which it is produced. 

If a(>ptar^ indeed td me to have the naturae 
tf that kind of fallad, which certain eminent 
adepts in chemiftry have contrived to raife, while 
a joint of mutton is roafting. We do not allow 
ourfelves to blame it's unufual flatne^ and infl- 
pldity, but extoll the little flavour it has» confi- 
liering the time of it's vegetation. 

An extemporaneous poet, therefore, is to be 
judged, as we judge a race-horfc ; not by the 
gracefiilnefs of his motion, but the time he takes 
to finiih his courfe. The beft critick upon earth 
may err in deteritiining his precife degree of 
merit, if he have neither a flop-watch in his 
hand, nor a clock vrithin his hearing. 

To be a little more ferious. An extemp(M:a- 

neous piece ought to be examined by a compound 

ratio, or a medium compounded of it's real worth, 

and the fhortnefs of the time that is employed 

Vox.. IL C Ux 
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in It's production. By this rule even Virgil'^ 
poem may be in fome fort deemed extemporaneoiijf 
as the time he took to perfed fo extraordinary 
a compa(ition» coniklered with it's real worth, ap- 
pears ihorter than the time employed to write the 
difticks of C(^coniu$. 

9 

O N the other hand, I cannot allow this title 

to the flaihes of my friend S in the mag;^- 

gazine, which have no fort of claim to be called 
verfes, befide their inftantandty. 

Having ever made it my ambition to fee n^ 
writings diflinguifhed for fcxnething poignant, 
unexpeAed, or, in fome refpeds, peculiar; I 
have acquired a degree of fame by a firm adhe-^ 
rence to the ConcettL I have ftnng folks with 
my epigrams, amufed them with acrofticks^ puzzled 
them with rebus's, and diftrafted them with rid- 
dles* It remained only for me to fucceed in the 
Impromptu, for which I was utterly diiquali- 
fied by a^ whorefcm ilowneis of aj^ehenfion. 

Still defirous, however, of the immortal 
honor t6 grow diAinguifhed for an extempore, I 
petioned ApoUo to that purpofe in a. dream* 
His anfwer was as follows, " That whatever 

*• /piece 
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* piece of wit, cither written or verbal, makeg 
^ any pretence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
•* produftion, fliall be faid or written within the 

* the time that the author fupports himfelf on 
" one leg. That Horace had explained his 
•• meaning, by the phrafe stanspede in uno. 

* And forafinuch a$ one man may perfeverc in 
^ the pofture longer than another, he would 

* reconuncnd it to all candidates for this extra- 

* ordinary accomplUhment, that they would ha- 

* bituate themfelves to ftudy in no other attitude 

* whatfoever.'* 

Methought I received his anfwer with the 
utmoft pleafure as well as veneration ; hoping 
that^ however I was debarred of the acumen 
requifite for an extempore, I might learn to 
weary out my betters in Handing on one leg. 
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AN HUMOURIST. 

TO (orta 2xi edimate q£ tke proportion whicli 
one man^s happmefs bears to another'^, 
We are to confider the mind that is allotted him 
tirith as much attention, as the circumilances. It 
Were fiiperfluous to evmce that the faine obje£b 
which one defpifes, are frequently to another 
the fubftantial fource of admiratic»i<^ "The map 
6{ buiinefs and the man of pleafure ard i6 each 
other mutually contemptible, and a blue garter 
has lefs charms for fbme, than they can difcover 
in a butterfly. The more candid and fage ob- 
fervef Cbndemns neither for his purfuits, but for 
the derifion he Co profufely lavifhes upon the 
difpofition of his neighbour. He concludes that 
fchemes infinitely various were at firfl intended 
for our purfuit and pleafure ; and that fome find 
iheir account in heading a cry of hounds, as^ 
much as others in the dignity of Lord Chief* 
Jufticc. 

Having preinifed thus much, I proceed to giy« 
fome account of a character which came withis 
the fphere of my own obferyation. 

Not 
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Not the entrance of a cathedral, not the foun4 
of a paffing bell, not the furs of a magiftrate, nor 
the fables of a funeral were fraught with half 
the folemnitjr of face ! 

. Nay fo wonderfully ferious was he obferred 
to be on ^ x)C(:afip9S, th^% ix wa^ fomid hardly 
poffibk XQ be otherwife in his company. He 
quaflied the loudeft temped of laughter, when* 
e:frer he entered the room^ and men's features 
though ever fo much roughened,, were fgre tq 
grow fmooth at his approach, 

Th^ man had nothing ritious, or erca ill* 
aatured in his chara£ler ; yet he was the dread 
of all jovial converfation ; the young, the gay 
found their fpirits fly before him. Even the 
kitten and the puppy, as it were by infUn^ 
would fwego their frolicks, and be ftill. The 
depreflion he occaiioned w^ like that of a damp^ 
or vitiated air. Unconfapus of any apparent 
caufe you found your fpirits fink infenlibly : And 
were any one to (it for the pifture of ilMuck, it 
is not poflible th^ painter could feleft a more 
proper perfoa 

G J Tet 
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Yet he not fail to bojift of a fuperior fliarc 
of reafon, even for the want of that very faculty^ 
riTibility, with which it is fuppofed to be alWay^ 
joined. 

Indeed he acquired the charaftcr of the moft 
Ingenious perfon of his county, from this medita- 
tive temper. Not that he had tvtr made iny 
great difcovery of his talents ; but a feW oraoalaf 
declarations, joined with a common opinion that 
he was <eridng fomcwhat for pofterity, compleatcd 
his reputation* 

NuMBEiis would have willingly depretiated 
his cfaarader, had not his kop^dirn fobriety andte*^ 
^uted fenfe dflterred diem. 

J 4 

He was ooe day overheard at his devouon^ 
retanung his moft fervent thanks for fome parti* 
cularities m his lituation which the generality of 
mankind would h^vt but litde regarded. 

Accept, faid he, the gratitude of thy moft 
humble, yet moft happy creature, not for filvef 
or gold, the tinfel of mankind, but for thdfe 
amiable peculiarities which thou haft (o graci* 
oufly interwoven both with my fortune and my 
complexion : For thofe treafures fo well adapted 
to that frame of mind thou haft afiigned me. 

That 
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That the furname which has defcended to 
me is liable to no pun. 

That it runs chiefly upon vowels and liquids. 

T H AT I have a pifturefque countenance ra- 
ther than one that is efteemed of regular fea- 
tures. 

' . ' %tii , 

That there is an intermediate hill, intercept- 
ing my view of a nobleman's feat, whofe ill- 
obtained fuperiority I cannot bear to recoUeA. 

That my eftate is over-run with brambles, 

» 

refounds with cataraAs, and is beautifully va- 
ried with rocks and precipices, rather than an 
even cultivated fpot, fertile of corn, or wine, or 
oil ; or thofe kinds of productions in which the 
fons of men delight themfelves. 

That as thou divided thy bounties impar* 
daily; giving riches to one, and the contempt 
pf riches to another, fo thou haft given me, in 
the midft of poverty, to defpife the infolencc of 
riches, and by declining all emulation that is 
founded upon wealth, to maintain the dignity 
and fuperiority of the mufes. 

C 4 That 
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Tb AT I haye a difpoGdon either fb elevated 
or fo ingenuous, that I can derive to myfelf 
sunyfement from the very e^edients and con- 
crivances with which rigorous neceility fumilhes 
my invention. 

That I can laugh at my own follies, foibles, 

- # - 

and infirmities : and that I do not want infirmities^ 
to employ this difpofition. 

• 

Thi^ poor gentleman caught cold on^ winter^ 
night, as he was contemplatmg, by the fide of a 
cryftal ftream, by moonfhioe. This afterwards 

terminated in a fever that was fatal to him. Since 

. . ■ • ■ ... . ., 

his death I h^ve been favored with the infpeAion 
pf his poetry of which I preferved a catalogue 
for the benefit of my readers. 

Occasional Poems. 

On his dog, that growing corpulent refufed a, 
cruft when it was offered hinu 

To the memory of a pair of breeches that had 
4onc him excellent fervlce, 

HAymg 
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Having loft his trufty walking»fta£^ he cqnh 
piainetb. - 

To hisi miftrefs on her declaring that flie loved 
parfnips bietter than pptatoes. 

On an carrwig that crept ix»tp a npftaria ii^ 
i% might befwallqwed by Clqc. 

On pittiiig ^ ^rpchoke in his garden the 4^y 
tjiat Queen Anne cut her Jitflc finger. 

Ppioram on a wooden-peg. 

Qde tp the memory of the great modem — vrhQ 
]|ril jnTcnted ihoe-buckles. 



THE 
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THE HERMIT. 

XM TJHE MANNER OF CAMB&AY* 

^rjTS W A S in Aat delightful mon* lirhich 
X I^^c prefers before all others, and which 
mofl: reveres his deity : that month which ever 
weaves a verdant carpet for the earth, and em^ 
broiders it with flowers. The banks became in« 
vlting through their coverlets of mofs : the vio- 
lets refrefli^d by the moifture of defcendmg rains 
enriched the tepid air with thdr agreeable per- 
fumes. But the fhbwer was paft; the fun dif* 
perfed the vapours ; and the fky was clear and 
lucid when Polydorc walked forth. He was of 
a complexion altogether plain ahd unaffe&ed ; a 
lover of the Mufes, and beloved by them. He 
would oftentimes retire from the noife of mixt 
converfation, to enjoy the melody of birds, or 
the murmurs of a water-fall. His neighbours 
often fmiled at his peculiarity of temper; and 
he no lefs, at the vulgar caft of theirs. He 
could never be content to pafs his irrevocable 
time in an idle comment upon a news-paper, or 
in adjufting the precife difference of temperature 
betwixt the weather of to-day and yefterday. 
In ihort he was not void of feme ambition, but 

4 what 
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Ij^hat he felt he acknowledged, and was never 
averfe to vindicate. As he never cenfured any 
one who indulged their humor inoffeniively, fo he 
claimed no manner of applaufe for thofe purfuits 
which gratifyM his own. But the fentiments he 
entertained of honor, and the dignity confered 
by royal authority, made it wonderful how he 
bore the thoughts of oblcurity and oblivion. He 
mentioned with applaufe the youths who by me* 
rit had arrived at ftation ; but he thought that 
all ihould in lifers vifit leave fome token of their 
exiilence, and that their friends might more rea* 
(bnably cxpeft it from thpm, than they from their 
pofterity. 

. There were few, he thought, of talents fo ve- 
ry incQi^derable, as to be unalterably excluded 
from all degrees of fame : and in regard lo fuch 
as had a liberal education^ he ever wiihed that in 
(qmc art or icience they would be perfuaded to 
engrave their names. He thought it might be 
fame pleafure to refie£^ that their names would 
at leaft be honoured by their defcendents, al- 
though they might efcape the notice of fuch a$ 
were not prejudiced in their favor. 

What 
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What a luftrc, fai4 he, does the reputation of 
a Wren, a Waller, or a WaBingham, caft upon 
their remotcft progeny ? and who would not wiih 
rather to be defcended from them, than froiji th? 
mere carcafc of nobility ? Yet wherever fuperb 
titles are faithfully offered as th^ reward of me-: 
ritt he thought the allurements of ambition wef e 
top tranfporting to b? refilled. But tq return. ' 

PoLYDORS, a new Inhabitant in a fort of wild 
nji-inhabited country, was now afcended to the 
lop of a mpuptain, and iq the full enjoyment of 
a very extenfivc profpeft, Before him ft . broa4 
and winding valley, variegated with all the charms 
of landikip. Fertile meadows, flittering flreams, 
pendent rocks, and nodding ruins. But thefe in- 
deed were much lefs the objefts of his attention, 
th^n thofe diflant hiils and fpires that were zU 
taofi concealed by one undiftinguifhed aznr^; 
iTic fea indeed appeared to clofc ihe fcene, thq* 
diftant as it was it but little variegated the view; 
Hardly indeed were it diftinguiftiable but for the 
beams of a defcending fun, which at the fame 
time warned our traveller to return, before the 
duikinefs and dews of evening had rendered hfs 
walk uncomfortable. 



H£ 
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«* 

He had how defcended to the foot of the 
titt)Uiitain, when he remarked an old hermit ap- 
proaching to a little hut, which he had formed 
with his own hands, at the very bottom of the 
pf ecipice, Polydore all enamoured of the beau- 
ties he had been furveying, could not avoid won- 
dcring at his conduft, who, not content with fhun* 
ning all commerce with mankind, had contrived as 
much as poffible to exclude all views of nature. 
He accofted him in the manner following. Fa- 
ther, fays he, it i? with no fmall furprize, that I 
obferve your choice of fituation, by which you 
feem to negleft the moft diftant and delightful land- 
fkip that ever my eyes beheld. The hill beneath 
which you have contrived to hide your habitation, 
which would have afforded you fuch a variety 
of natural curiofities, as to a perfon fo contem* 
platiye, mufl appear highly entertaining : and as 
the cell to which you are advancing is feemingly 
of your own contrivance, methinks *twas proba« 
ble you would fo have placed it, as to prefent 
ihem^ in all their beauty, to your eye. 

The Hermit made him this anfwer. My fon, 

lays he, the evening approaches, and you have 

deviated from your way. I would not therefore 

4euin you by my (lory, did I not imagine the 

X nooa 
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moon would prove a fafcr guide to jrotj, than that 
fetriug fun which you muft otherwife rely upon. 
Enter therefore for a while into my cave, and I 
will give you theo^foxne account of my adven* 
turcs which will folve your doubts perhaps more 
cffeftually than any method I Can propofe. But 
before you enter my lone abode, odculated only 
for the ufe of meditation, dare to contemn fuper- 
iluous magnificence, and render thyfelf worthy of 
the being I contemplate. 

Know then, that I owe what the world i$ 
pleafed to call my ruin (and indeed juftly, were 
it not for the ufe which I have made of it) to an 
affured dependence^ in a litteral fenfe, upon con* 
fufed and diftant profpefis : a confideration, which 
hath fo indeed affefted me, that I ftiall never 
henceforth enjoy a landikip that lies at fo remote 
a diftance as not to exhibit all it's parts* And 
indeed were I to form the Icaft pretenfions to 
M what your world calls tafte, I might even thep 
perhaps contend that a well difcriminated land- 
ikip was ^t all times to be preferred to a diftant 
and promifcuous azure. 

I WAS born in the Parifli of a nobleman who 
arrived to the principal management of the bu- 
finefs of the nation. The heir of his family and 

my 
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,1x17 feif were of the fame iige, and for fome time 
fchool-f ellows. I had made confiderabk advances 
in his efteem, and the mutual affection we enter-^ 
tained for each other, did not long remain unob« 
ferved by his family or my own. He was fent 
early upon his travels, purfuant to a very injudi-^ 
cious cuftom, and my parents were foUicited to 
tonfent that I might accompany hint Intimations 
were given to my friends, that a perfon of fuch 
imporunce as his father might contribute nmch 
more to my immediate promotion, than the ut« 
moft diligence I could ufe in purfuit of it. My 
father, I remember, affented with relu&ance: 
my mother, fired with the ambition of her fon's 
future greatnefs, through much importunity 
** wrung from him his flow leave/' I, for my 
own part, wa;ited no great pejrfuafioa We made 
what is called the greater tour of Europe. We 
neither of us, I believe, could be faid to want 
natural fenfe, but being banifhed fo early in life^ 
were more attentive to every deviation from our 
own indiiFerent cuftoms, than to any ufeful exa- 
mination pf their policies or manners. Judge-* 
ment, for the moft part, .ripens very flowly. Faj»- 
cy often cx;pands her bloffoms all at a^ce. 

We were now returning home from a fix year's 
abfence; anticipating the careffes of our parents 

and 
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^nd relations, when niy ever-honoured companj6!i 
was attacked by a fever. All poifible means of 
fafety proving finally ineflfe^hial, he accofted ote 
ih otie of his Idcid internals as follows. 

Alas ! niy tlytand^r ! toy life, they tejl m^ h 
Cf very fliort continuance. The next paroxyfik 
6f my feter iiirill probably be ccmclufitcf. 

> 

Tnt profpe£l of this fudden change does not 
allo'W Ale to fpeak the gratitude I owe thee; 
much lei^ to teward tht kiiidhefs on whicfh it is 
fo juftly grounded. Thou knoiveft I wa$ fent 
away early from my parents, and the more rati- 
onal part of my life has been pafled tnth thee 
alone. It cannot be but they will prove foUici- 
tous in their enquiries concerning me. Thy nar- 
rative will awake their tendernefs, and they can- 
not but conceive fome for their fon's companion 
and his friend What I would hope is that they 
will render thee fome ferVices, m place of thofc 
their beloved fon intended thee, and which I c^n 
unfeignedly affert, would have been only bound- 
ed by my power. My dear companion ! farewel. 
All other temporal enjoyments have I banilhed 
from my heart ; but friendflup lingers long, and 
'tis with tears I fay farewell.— 
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My concern was truly fo great, that, upon my 
irriral in my native country, it was not at all 
encreafed by the confideration that the nobleman 
on whom my hbpcs depended, was removed from 
sdl his places^ I Waited on him ; and he appear** 
ed fenfibly grieved that; the friendfhip he had 
ever profeffed could now fo little avail me* He 
reconmoiended me however to a friend of his that 
Was then of the fuccefsful party, and who, he 
Was alTured, would, at his requeft, affift*me to the 
titmoft of his power* I was now in the prime 
of life, which I efifeftually confumed upon the 
empty forms of court-attendance* Hopes arofe 
before me like bubbles upon a ftream } as quick 
fucceeding one another, as fuperficial and as vain. 
Thus bufyed in my purfuit, and -rejefting the 
aififtance of cool examination, I fbund the win- 
ter of life approaching, and nothing procured to 
flielter or proteft me when my fecond patron 
dyed A race of new ones appeared before me, 
and even yet kept my expeftatibns in play. I 
wiflied indeed I had retreated fooner, but to re- 
tire at laft unrecompenced, and when a few 
months attendance might happen to prove fuc- 
cefsful, was beyond all power of refolution. 

Vol. IL D However 
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. However after a few years more attendanoey 
• diftributed in equal proportions upon each of. 
tbefe new patrons, I at length obtained a place 
of much trouble and fmall emolument.^ On the , 
acceptance of this, my eyes feemed open all at 
once. I had no paflion remaining for the fplen- 
dor which was grown familiar to me, and for fer- , 
vility and confinement I entertained an utter a- 
verfion. I officiated however for a few weeks ip^ 
my poft> wondering ftill more and more how I 
could ever covet the life I led I was ever moft fin^ 
cere, but fincerity clalhed with my fituation every 
moment of the day. In Ihort, I returned home to 
a fmall paternal income, not indeed intending 
that auftere life in which you at prefent find mc 
engaged. I thought to content myfelf with com- 
mon neceffaries, and to give the reft, if aught . 
remained, to charity, but to -avoid all appearance 
of fingularity. But alas! to my great furprize,, 
the perfon who fupplied my expences had fo far 
embroiled my little affairs, that, when my debts, 
&c. were difcharged, I was unable to jfubfift in . 
any -better manner than I do at prefent. I grew 
at firft entirely melancholy ; left the country 
where I was born, and raifed the humble roof 
that covers me in a country where I am not 
kuown. I now begin to think myfelf happy in 

my 
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my prefent way of life : I cultivate a few vegc-' 
tables to fupport me, and the little well there is 
a very clear one* I am now an ufelefs individu- 
al; little '^ble to benefit mankind ; but a prey to 
fhaihe and to cohfufion,' on the firfl glance of 
every tft that knows me. My fpirits arc indeed 
fomething raifed by a clear Iky, or a meridian 
fun, but as to extenfive views of the country, I 
think them well enough exchanged for the warmth 
and comfort which this vale affords me. Eafe is 
at'leaft the proper ambition of age, and it is 
confefledly my fupreme one. 

' Yet will I npt permit you to depart from an 
Jierrait withoutone inftruftive Icffon. Whatever 
fituation in life you ever wilh or propofe for 
yourfelf, acquire a dear and lucid idea of the in- 
conveniences attending it. I utterly contemned 
and rejefted, after a month^s experience, the very 
poft I had all my life-time been follicitous to pro- 
cure. 
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On PiftiiKaians, Orders, and Dignities* 

TH £ fubjeA turned upon the nature (^ 
focieties, ranks, orders, and diitin£tioQS)| 
amongft meo^ 

A GENTLEMAN cf fpifit, and of the popular 
faction, haji been long declaiming againft any- 
kind of honours that tended to elevate a body> 
of people into a diftinft fpecies from the reft of 
the nation. Partictilarfy titles aiKl blue ribbands 
were the objeft of his indignation. They tirere^ 
as he pretended, too invidious an oftentation o£ 
iiiperiority, to be allowed in any nation that 
ftyled itfelf free. Much was faid upon the ftdbn 
jeft of appearances fo far. as they were counter 
Hanced by law or cuftom. The biftiop'^ laMix ; 
the marfhal's truncheon ; the baron's robe ; . anA 
the judge's peruke, were confidcred only as ne- 
ceflary fubftitmes, where genuine purity, real 
.courage, native dignity, and fuitable penetra- 
tion were wanting to compleat the charafters of 
diofe to whom they were aiHgned. 



It 
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It *wras urged that poHqr had often effeftually 
made it a point to dazzle in order to enflavc ; and 
inftances were brought of groundlefe diftinftions 
Ijom about in t'he glare of day by certain perfons, 
^o, being ftripped of them, Would be Icfe 
"efteemed thate the meaneft plebeian* 

Hi; acknowledged, indeed, that kings, the 
fountains of all political honor, had hitherto 
^ftewn no complaifance to that fex whofe fofter 
iiifpofitions rendered them more excufably fond 
oY fuch peculiarities. 

T H AT in favor of the ladies, he Ihould efte^m 
himlelf fufficiently happy in the honor of invent- 
ing one order, which fhould be flylcd The moft 
powerful order of beauties, 

Th AT their number in Great Britain ihould 
ife limited to five thoufand ; the dignity for ever 
to be conferred by the queen alone, who ihould 
be ilyled fovereign of the prder, and the reft the 
4pofnpatuons« 

That the inftallment ihould be rendered a thou- 
fand times mQreceremoniQus,the dreflesmore fuperb^ 
- D 3 and 
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and the plumes more enormous than thofe al- 
ready in ufe amongft the companio^^ of the 
garter. 

That the diftinguiflung badge of. this oi^ 
der fhould be an artificial nofegay ; to be worn 
on the left breaft> confifting of a lilly; and ^ 
rofe, the proper emblems of complexion, and 
.intermixed with a branchy pjf myrtle,^ th? tree 
. facrcd to Venus^ 

That inftead of their fbickk beipg affixed 
to the ftalls appointed for this order, there 
fliould be a gallery erefted to receive their pic-. 
ture§ at full length. Thqir portraits to be taken 
by four painters of the greateft eminence, and 
he whofe painting was preferred, to be ftyled 
A knight of the rofe and lilly. 

That when any perfon addreffed a letter 
to a lady of this order, the ftyle fhould always 
be To the Right beautiful Mife or Lady fuch- 
a-onc. 



He feemed for fome time undetermined whe* 

■ 

ther they fhould forfeit their title upon marriage ; 

• . , . > ^ 

but at length, for many reafons, propofed it 

fliould be ^onti^ued to ihenu 

And 
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; And' thus far tlie gentleman proceeded in- his 
'harangue; when it was qbjefted that the queeti, 
'wnlefs flic unaccountably chofe to mark out 
tgame for her husband, could take no fort of 
pleafure in conferring this honor where it was 
jfioft due : That as ladies grew in years, this 
epithet of beautifuU would burlefquc them; and, 
in fhort, that, confidering the frailty o( beauty, 
there was no lifting "gomplinjent that could b^ 
l)eftowed upqn it, 

At this the orator fmiled ; and acknowledged 
It was true : But alked at the fame time, why it 
was more abfurd to ftyle a lady right beautiful], 
in the days of her deformity, than to term a peer 
right honorable wh^n he grew a fcandal to 
inankind f 

That thisi was^ fometlmes the cafe, he faid, 
was not to be difputed ; becaufe titlesi have been 
fometimes granted to a worthlefs fon, in confe* 
quence of a father's enormous wealth moft un- 
juftly acquired And few had ever (urpaffed 
in villainy the right honorable the carl of 

> 
X> 4 Thr 
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Thc ccmipany was 2^ little fnrprized at tho 
fophiftry of our dedaimant. However, it was 
replied to, by a perfon prefcnt, that lord 
A h title being fictitious, no one ought tp 

inftance him to the difadvantage of the p-i-rage,^ 
who had, dnOlj fpeakii\g, ncyer bcw of Xh^ 
number. 



Gn 
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Oa the fame Subject, 

TH E declaimaqty I before mentionedy 
•continued his harangue. There are, 
faid he, certain epithets which fo frequently o(s 
pur, that they are the lefs confidered ; and which 
are feldom or never examined, on account of 
The many qpportunia^s of ^XOTttnatioji that pre-- 
^ f«nt themfelves, 

Of tlus kind is the word Gentleman. This 
word, pn if 5 firft introduftion, was given, I fup^ 
pofe, to freemen in oppoiition to vaflals ; thefc 
l^eing the two cls^es. into which the nation was; 
pnce divided *. The freeman was he, who was 
poiTeifed of land« and could therefore fubiift 
without manual labor ; the vaflal, he, who te- 
nanted the land, and was obliged to his thane 
for the neceffaxie? of life. TTie different man- 
ners, we may prclume, that Iprung ' from their 
4iffcrem Aquations and connexions occalioned the 

* As ihe i^utihor it not wridag Ji treddfe on the feidal law, 
^ a m^ eflay^ any little iaacciuradefy it is to be hoped, 
will be (>ver4oo)ced hf thofe, who, from fibveisd late tteatifes 
fm this fubjed, might exped great exaftnefs and predHon ifi 
f lerioas difaijlian of ibif pppU 

one 
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one to be denominated a civilized or gentle per-, 
fonage ; and the other to obtain the name of a 
mere ruftic gr villain. 

But upoii the publication of crufa<les, the 
ftatc of things was fcmfid^rably altered : It was 
then that every frccmaiii diftinguifhed the Ihiel^ 
which he wore with ibme painted emblem or 
device ; and this, in order ths^t his fellow-cQn\- 
batants might attribute to him his, proper ap- 
plaufe, which, upon account of fimilar accoutre- 
ments, might be otherwife fubjeft to. mifapplin 
cation. 

Upon this theye arofe d, diftinftion betwixjr 
freeman and freeman. All which had ferved ii;i 
thpfe religious wars continued the ufe of their 
firft devices, but all devices were not illuilrate4 
by the fame pretenfiops to m^Iitaf y glory, 

« 

Howevi;r thefc campaigns were difcontinued; 
Frefti families fprung up ; who, without any pre- 
tence to mark themfelves^ with fuch devices, as 
thefe holy combatants, were yet as defirous of 
TtfpeOiy of eflimation, of diilin£tion. It would 
be tedious enough to trace the fteps by which 
money eftablilhes even abfurdity. A court of 
heraldry fprung up to lupply.the placeof crufad? 
-V exploit^ 
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• exploits, to grant imaginary fliiclds and trophies 
to families that nerer wore real armour, and it 
is but of late that it has been difcovcrcd 16 have 
no real jurifdi^on. 

. Yet cuftom is not at once overthrown ; and 
he is even now deemed a gentleman who has 
arms recorded in the Herald's office, and at 
the fame time follows none, except a liberal em? 
ployment. 

Allowing this diitin^on, it is obvious to aU 
who confider, that a churliih, morofe, illiterate 
down ; a lazy, beggarly, (harping vagabond ; a 
ftupid, lubberly, inaffiyp fot, or pick-pocke^ 
nay even an highwayman, may be neverthelefs a 
gentleman as by law eftabliihed. In fhort, that 
the definition, may, together with others, include 
alfo the filth, the fcum, and the dregs of the 
creation. 

But do we not appear to difallow this ac- 
count, when we fay * fuch or fuch an aftion was 
not done in a gentleman-like manner/' ** Such 
\ifage was not the behavior of a gentleman,'' and fo 
forth. We feem thus to infmuate that the appel- 
lation Qf gentleman regards morals as well as fa- « 

^ mily; 

V. 
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£zm\f f wd that integrity, politenefs, generoSty,, 
and aSabilicy, hare the trueft ^laim to a diftioc^ 
iioB of this kind. Whence then (hajl wc fuppofe 
was derived this contradiftion,? Sfeafl we fay that 
the plc;beians, having the virtues on then* fide,. 
by degrees remofied this appellatictti from the 
tnlis of family to that of nerh ; wimrh they 
4^eemed, asd not tmjaftly, to be die xmt axi4 
and proper ped^ftai ? This the g«iary wtti fcarce 
jdlow. Shall we then infift that every thizig; 
great and god-like was heretofore the atchieve- 
iKOtetf the gentry? Biit tliis perliap8» wiH not 
cbtaiu die 4q>prDbatioa of the 
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To reccKicile the idifierence, let us foppcxfe the 
demmiiBatioii may belong equally tq two ibrtsi 
of men. The oac^ what may be ftyled a gentle^ 
fsan de jur<*» vie:, a man of geqerdity, poiiteneis^ 
learning, taile» genius, or afiabilityj itk ihor^ 
accompliflied in all thfit is fplendidi cxr endeared 
to us by all that is amiable on the one fide ; and 
dh the other, a gentleman de faSo, or what, tq 
Englifh readers, .1 would term a gentlem^in as by 
law ^ftabliihed. \ 

As to the latter appellation, what is really ef' 
fential, or, as logicians would fay, " quarto modo 
proprium^', is a real^ or at leall a fpecious claim 

4 to 
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to the inheritance of certain coat-armour from a 
fecond or more diftant anceflor; and this un- 
(Isuned* by any mechanical or illiberal employ- 
ment. 

We may difcovet> on this ftate of the cafe^ 
that^ however material a difference this di- 
ftinftiqn fuppofes, yet it is, not wholly imprafti- 
qable for a gendeman de jure, to render hunfclf 
in fome fort a gentleman de faAo. A certain 
fum of money^ dcpoilted in the hands of m^ 
good friends Norroy or Rouge-dragon, will con- 
vey to hi^i a coat of arms defcending from aa 
many anceflors as he pleafes. On the other 
hand,, the gentlemau de fado may become a geo* 
tleman alfo de jure, by the acquiiition of certain, 
virtues, which are rarely all of them unattainable* 
The latter, I muft acknowledge, as the more 
difficult talk; at leafl we may daily difcover 
crowds acquire fufficient wealth to buy gentility, 
but very few that pofTefs the virtues which ennoble 
human nature, and (in the befl fenfc of the word) 
conftitute a GENTLEMAN. 



A CITA. 
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A CHARACTER. 



H 



E was a youth fo amply furriiflicci 
with every excellence of mind, that 
he feemed alike capable of acqiiinng or difre- 
garding the goods of fortune. He had indeed 
•all th6 learning and erudifion that can be de- 
rived from uiiiverfities, without the pedantry and 
ill manners which at-e too often their attendants. 
What few or none acquire by the moft intenfe 
affiduity, he poffeffed; by nature; I mean that 
degaftce of taftfe, which difpofed him to admirei 
beauty under its great variety of appearances. 
It pafled not Unobferved by hitn either in the 
<!ut of Ji fleeve, or the integrity of a moral aftion. 
The proportion of a ftatue, the convenience or 
an edifice, the movement in a dance, and the 
complexion qf a clieek or flower afforded hini 
fenfations of beauty ; that beauty which inferior 
geniuses are taught coldly to diftinguifh j or toi 
difcern father than feeL He could trace the ex- 
cellencies both of the courtier and the ftudent; who 
are mutually ridiculous in the eyes of each other. 
He had nothing in his charaAer that could obfcure 
fo great accomplifhments, befide the want, the 
total want^.of a deiire to exhibit thenu Through 

this 
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i^is it came to pafs, that what would have raifed 
another to the heights of reputation, was often- 
times in him paffed over unregarded^ For, in 
refpeft to ordinary obfervers, it is requifite to 
lay fome ftrefs yourfelf, on what you intend 
fhould be remarked by others ; and this nevet 
was his way. His knowledge of books had in 
fome degree diminifhed his khowledge of the world ; 
or, rather, the external forms and manners of 
it. His ordinary converfation was, perhaps, ra- 
ther too pregnant with fentiment, the ufual fault 
of rigid ftiidents ; . and this he would in fome 
degree have regulated better, did not the uni- 
verfality of his genius, together with the me- 
thod of his education, fo largely contribute to 
this amiable defeA. This kind of awkwardnefs 
(fince his modefty will allow it no better name) 
may be compared to the flif&efs of a fine piece 
of btocade, whofe turgefcency indeed conftitutcs, 
and is infeparable from it's value. He gave de- 
light by an happy bddnefs in the exdrpation of 
common prejudices; which he could as readily 
penetrate, as he could humouroufly ridicule : 
And he had fuch entire poffeflion of the hearts, 
as well as underftandings of his friends, that he 
could foon make the moft furprizing paradoxes 
believed and well-accepted. His image, like that 

I of 
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of a fovcrcign, could give an additional value t^ 
the moft precious ore ; and we no fooner believed 
our eyes, that it was he who fpake it, than we as 
readily believed whatever he had to fay* In this 

he differed from W ^r, that he had the talents 

of rendering the grcatcft virtues un-envied s 
Whereas the latter fhone more remarkably id 
making his very faults agreeable : I mean in 
regard to thofe few he had to exercife his 
/ikilL 

N. B. This was written, in an extempore-man- 
ner, on my friend- s wall at Oxford, with 
a black lead pencil, 1 7 3 S> and intended for 
his charafter. 



ON 
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ON RESERVE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

TAKING an evening's walk with a friend 
in the country, among many grave re- 
marks, he was making the following obferva- 
tion. There is not, fays he, any one quality fo 
inconliftent with refpeft; as What is commonly 
called familic^-ity. You do not find one in fifty 
whofe regard is proof againft it. At the fame 
time, it is hardly poffible to infift upon fuch a 
deference as will render you ridiculous, if it 
be fupported by common fenfe. Thus much 
at lead is evident, that your demands will be 
fo fuccefsful, as to procure a greater Ihare 
than if you had made no fuch demand I 
may frankly own to you, Leander, that I fre- 
quently derived uneafinefs from a familiarity 
with fuch perfons as defpifed every thing they 
could obtain with eafe. Were it not better, 
therefore, to be fomewhat frugal of our affabi- 
lity, at leaft to allot it only to the few perfons 
of difcernment who can make the proper diftinc- 
tion betwixt real dignity and pretended : To ne- 
gleft thofe charafters, which, being impatient to 
grow familiar, are at the fame time very far from 
familiarity-proof : To have pofthumous fame in 
Vol. II. E view, 
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view, which aflfords us the moft pleafing landlkip ? 
To enjoy the amufemcnt of readings and the 
confcioufnefs that reading paves the way to gene- 
ral efteem : To preferve a conftant regularity 
of temper, and alfo of conftitution, for the moft , 
part but little confiftent with a promifcuous in^ 
tercourfe with men : To Ihun all illiterate, though 
ever fo jovial aljemblies, ififipid, perhaps, whei> 
prefent, and upon reflexion painful : To medi- 
tate on thofe abfent or departed friends, who va- 
lue or valued us for thofe qualities with which 
they were beft acquainted : To partake with 
fuch a friend as you, the delights of a ftudiouj 
and rational retirement — Are not thefe the 
paths that lead to happinefs ? 

In anfwer to this (for he feemed to feel fome 
late mortification) I obfervcd, that what we loft 
by familiarity in refpeft, was generally made up^ 
to us by the affeftion it procured ; and that an 
abfolute folitude was fo very contrary to our 
natures, that were he excluded from foatxj, 
but fca: a finglc fortnight, he would be exhila- 
rated at the fight of the firft beggar that he 
faw. 

W H AT follows were thoughts thrown out in. 
our further difcourfe upon the fubjcfl: ; without 

order 
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order or connexion, as they occur to my re- 
membrance. 

Some referve is a debt to prudence ; at free- 
dom and limplicity of converfation is a debt to 
good-nature. 

THERBi would not be any abfolute neceffity 
for referve, if the world were honcft : Yet, even 
then, it would prove expedient. For in order to 
attain any degree of deference, it feems necelTary 
that people fhould imagine you have piore ac- 
compliihments than you difcover. 

It is on tfai$ depends on^ of the exceikocLe^ 
of the judicioijs VirgiL He leaves you fome- 
thing ever to imagine : And fucb is the coufU* 
tutiou of the buman vmdt that we thiok ib 
highly of nothing, as of that whereof we do 
Boc fee the bounds. This, a$ Mr. Burke ingeni- 
wHj oblerves, afibrd^ the pleafure when we fur- 
vey a Cylinder *. And Sir John SucUing 
fays, 

* TxtaUte of the foUfane «t(l bo«itifal« 

E 2 Thst 
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They who know all the wealth they have» 

are poor; 

He's only rich who cannot tell his ftore- 

> 
A Person that would fecurc to himfelf great 

deference, will, perhaps, gain his point by filence, 

as efFeftually as by any thing he can fay. 

To be, however, a niggard of one^s obferva- 
tions, IS (o much worfe than to hoard up one's mo- 
ney, as the former may be both imparted and 
retained at the fame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion their 
refpeft to real defert j but a fupercilious rcfervc 
and diftance wearies them into a compliance with 
more. This appears fo very manifeft to many 
perfons of the lofty charafter, that they ufe no 
better means to acquire refpeft than like highway- 
men to make a demand of it. They will, like 
Empedocles, jump into the fire, rather than be- 
tray the mortal part of their chataftef. 

It is from the fame principle of diftance that 
nations are brought to believe that their great 
duke knoweth all things ; as is the cafe in feme 

countries. 

Men 
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• ^ Mjen, while no human form or fault they fee, 
Excufe the want of ev'n humanity j 
And eaftern kings, who vulgar view difdain. 
Require no worth tp fix their awful reign. 
You cannot fay in truth what may difgrace 'em, 
You know in what predicament to place 'em. 
Alas ! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 
Jlv'n virtue charms us lefs than vice conceal'd! 

foK fome (m^l wortl^ he |iad, the maq was 

priz'd, 
]He added ftanknefsi-^and he grew defpis'd. 

We want comets, not ordinary planets ; 
^ Tsedet quotidianarum harum formarum/' 

Terence. 

HuNC coelum, & ftellas, & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, funt qui formidine nulla, 
imbuti fpeftent. 

Virtues, like effencesi, lofe their fragrance 
when expofed. They are fenfitive plants whicjti 
Vill not bear too familiar approaches. 

Let us be 'careful to diftinguifli modefty, 
.'^Uich is ever amiable, from refervc, which is only 

E 3 ' prudcnr*^ 
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prudent. A man is hated fometimes for pride, 
when it was an cxcefe of humility garc the oc- 
caiion« 

What is often termed fliynefs^ is nothing 
more than refined fenfe, and an * indifference ta< 
common obfervatiotis. 

The referved man's intimate acquaintlftcc 
are, for the moft part, fonder of him, than the 
perfons of a more affable charaStr, i. e. hq 
pays them a greater ctwnpliment, than the 
other can do his, as he diftinguiflies them 
more. 

It is indolence, and the pain pf being upon 
one's guard, that makes pne hate an artful cha- 
rafter. 

The moft refer ved of men, that will not ex- 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ' -■ » •" 

change two fyllables together in an Englifti cof- 
fee-houfe, ihould they meet at Ifpahan, would 
drink flierbiet, and eat a mefs of rice tdg6- 
iher. 

The man of fliew is /vain; The referVed 
man is proud more properly. The one has 

greater 
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greater depth, the other a more lively ima- 
gination— r-Thc one is more frequently refpefted, 
the other more generally beloved. The one 
Si Cato : the other a Csefan Vide Salluft. 

What Csefar {aid of Rubicundos amo; pal* 
'lidos timeo ; may be applied to familiarity, and 
IP rcfervet 

A RESERVED mau often makes it a rule to 
Jeave company with a good fpeech : And I believe 
fometimes proceeds fo far as to leave company, 
becaufe he has made one. Yet it is his fate 
often, like the mole, to imagine himfelf deep 
jyhen he i§ near the jfurfacc. 

Were it prudent to decline this referve, and 
<his horror of difclofing foibles ; To give up a 
part of charafter to fecure the reft ? The world 
IviU certainly infift upon having (ome part to 
pull to pieces. Let us throw out iomc follies 
to the envious : As we give up counters to an 
highwayman, or a barrel to a whale, in order to 
fave one's money and one's ftiip : To let it make 
.exceptions to one's head of hair, if one pan efcape 
>eing ftabbed in the heart. 

The 
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The referved man flioiild . drink double 
glaffes. 

Prudent men lock up their motives, letting 
familiars have a key to their heart, or to their 
garden. 

A RESERVED man is in continual conflifi: with 
the focial part of his nature ; and even grudges 
himfelf the laygh into which he fomctimes is 
betrayed. 

* Seldom he fmilcs-r- 
^ And fmiles in fuch a fort ^ he difdained 
^ Himfelf — that ^ould be moved to fmile at 
^ any thing — e 

" A FOOL and his words are foon parted ;" for 
fo flbould the proverb run. 

Common undeilandings, like cits in gardening, 
allow no ftiadcs to their pifture. 

Modesty often paffes for errant haughtinefs ; 
as what is deemed fpirit in an horfe proceeds 
from fear. 

The higher charafter a perfon fupports, the 
more he fhould regard his minutefl aftions. 

4 The 
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The referred man ihould bring a certi- 
fic ate of his honefty, before he be admitted inta 
company. 

Reserve is no more eflenttally conneAed ^th 
underftai)ding, than a church-organ with devotion, 
or wine with good-nature *. 

P These were no other than a collection of hints, wheal 
^ropoied to fn^ a poetical eiiay on Referve. 
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ON EXTERNA!, FIGURE, 

THERE IS a young gentleman in my pa-i* 
rifli, vrhq, on account of his fupcrior ct 
iquipage, is efteemed um?cr{ally more proud an4 
more haughty than his neighbours. 'Tis frequent- 
ly hinted, that he is by no means entitled to fo 
fpicndid an appearance, either by his birth, hi^ 
ftation, or his fortune ; and that it is, of con? 
fequence, mere pride that urges him to live bcr 
yond his rank, or renders him blind to the knowr 
ledge of it. With all this fondnefs for external 
fplendor, he is a moft affable and ingenious man ; 
and for this reafon I am inclined to vindicate him^ 
when thefe things are mentioned to his difad? 
vantage. 

In the firfl place, it is by no means clear, that 
drefs and equipage are fure figns of pride. Where 
it is joined with a fupercilious behaviour, it be- 
comes then a corroborative teftimony. But this 
is not always the cafe : The refinements of lux- 
ury in equipage or a table, are perhaps as often 
the gratifications of fancy, as the confequence of 
an ambition to furpafs and eclipfe our equals. 
Whoever thinks that taile has nothing to do here, 
i muft 
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tnuft confine the expreffiou to improper limits ; 
aifuredly imagination may find It's account in 
them, wholly independent of worldly homage 
and cooiideratioQs more inyidious* 

In the watmth of friendihip for this gentle* 
man, I toi fometimes prompted to go furthen I 
iuii&f it is not birth or fortune <miy that give a 
pcrfon claim to a fplendid appearance ; that it 
may be conferred by other qualifications in whj ch 
my friend is acknowledged to have a fhare. 

I HAVE fometimes urged that rmarkable inge- 
. nuity, any great degree of merit in karning, artt 
or fciencesy are a more reafonable authority for 
a fplendid s^pearance than thofe which are com- 
monly prefumed to be fo. That there is fomc- 
ihing more perfonal in this kind of advantages 
than in rank or fortune will not be denied : and 
furely there ought to be fome proportion obferv- 
ed betwixt the cafe and the thing enclofed. The 
propenfity of rich and worthlefs people to ap- 
pear with a fpltndour upon all occriions, puts 
one in mind of the country Ihop-keeper who 
giMs his boxes in t>rder to be the receptacle of 
pitch or tobacco. *Tis not tmlike the manage- 
' tnetit at our theatres royal, where you fee a piece 
* of (raftdle h(Hiored with a crown. 

* . - ■ • . • 

I HAVEl 
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I HAVE generally confidered thofe as privileged 
people, who are able to fupport the charafter 
they affume. Thofe who are incapable of ftiin- 
ing, but by drefs, would do well to confider that 
the contrafte betwixt them and their cloathes 
turns out much to their difadvantage. 'Tis on 
this account I have fbmetimes obferved with ptea- 
fure fome noblemen of immcnfe fortune to drcfs 
exceedingly plain. 

• 

If drefs bd only allowable to perfons of fami- 
ly, it may then be confidered as a fort of family- 
livery, and Jack the groom may with equal juft- 
ice pride himfelf upon the gawdy wardrobe his 
mafler gives hiin^ N^y more — ^For a gentleinan, 
before he hire a feryant, will require fome tefti- 
mony of his me^rit ; whereas the mafter challenges 
his own right to fplendour, tho' pofleffed of no 
merit at alL 

Up o N my prefent fcheme of drefe, it; may feenj 
to anfwer fome very good purpofes. It is theij 
eftabliihed on the fame foundation, as the judge's 
robe and the prelate's lawn. If drefs were only 
authorized in men of ingenuity, we fhould find 
many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes pjF 

thq 
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ihe fubfequent diftinftion. The finery of an 
empty fellow would render him as ridiculous as 
a ftdr aitd gaiter Would one never knighted : And 
men would ufe as commendable a diligence to 
qualify themfelves for a brocaded waiftecoat, or a 
gold fnuff-box, as they now do to procure them^- 
felyes a right of invefting their limbs in lawn or 
ermine. We ihould not efteem a man a coxcomb 
for -his drcfs, till, by frequent converfation, we 
difcoTered a flaw in his title. If he was incapa- 
ble of uttering a bon mot, the gold upon his 
coat would feem foreign to his circumftances. A 
man {hould not wear a French drefs, till he could 
give an account of the beft French authors; and 
ihould be verfed in all the oriental languages 
before he fhould prefume to wear a diamond. 

It may be urged, that men of the greateft me- 
rit may not be able to fhew it in their 4refs, on 
account of their flender income. But here it 
fliould be confidered that another part of the 
world would find their equipage fo much re- 
duced by a fumptuary law of this nature, that 
a very moderate degree of fplendour would 
diftinguijSi them more than a greater does at 
prefent. 

# 

Wha^t 
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What I propofc howcYcr upon the whdc »# 
ihat men of merit ihould be allowed to dreft 
10 proportion to it ; but this with the pririh^c 
of appearing plain, wfaenever they found an tx^ 
pediency in fo doing : As a nobleman lays afide 
his garter, when he fees no valuable coofequencc 
in the difcoTery of his quality. 
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A CHARACTER. 

* Animae nil magnae laudis egcntcs.*' 

THERE is an ordicr of perfons in the 
WorkL whofe thoughts never dcriate from 
the common road ; whatever events occur, what- 
ever obj^s prefent tHesafdveB, their obfervati- 
ons are as uniform^ as though they were the con- 
iequence of inftinA. There is nothing places 
thefe men in a more iniignificant point of 
light, than a comparison of their ideas with the 
refinements of fome great genius. I fhall only 
add, by way of reflexion, that it is people of this 
ftamp, that, together with the foundeft health, of- 
ten enjoy the greateft equanimity : their pafTions, 
like dull fteeds, being the lead apt to endanger, 
or mifguide them : yet fuch is the fatality ! Men 
of genius are often expefted to aft with moft dif- 
cretion, on account of that very fancy which is 
their greateft impediment. 

I WAS taking a view of Weftminfter abby, with 
an old gentleman of exceeding honefty, but the 
fame degree of underftanding, as that I have dc- 
fcribed. 

There 
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Th£R£ had nothing pafled in our way thither, 
befide the cuftomary falutations, and an endea- 
vour to decide with accuracy upon the prefent 
temperature of the weather. On paffinjg over 
the threfliold, he obferved with ail air df thought- 
fuhiefs, that it was a brave antient place. 

I VoLD him, I thought there was none more 
fuitable> to moralize upon the futility of all 
earthly glory, as there was none which containh 
cd the aihcs of men that had acquired a greater 
Ihare of it. On this he gave a nod of appro* 
bation, but did not feem to comprehend me. 

Silence enfued for many minutes; when hav- 
ing had time to refleft upon the monuments of 
men famous in their generations, he flood col- 
lefted in himfclf ; affuring me " there was no 
** fort of ^excellence could exempt, a man from 
** death/' 

I APPLAUDED the juftice of his obfervation; 
and faid, it was not only my prefent opinion, but 
had been fo for a number of years. " Right,'* 
fays he, " and for my own part I feldom love to 
** publilh my remarks upon a fubjeft, till I have 

'' had 
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'^ had th^m confirmed to me by a long courfe of 



* experience." 



This laft maxim, fomewh*it beyond his ufual 
depth, occafioned a filence of fome few minutes. 
The fpring had been too much bent to recover 
immediately it's wonted vigour. We had taken 
fome few turns, up and down the left hand ayle, 
when he caught fight of a monument fomewhat 
larger than the reft, and more calculated to make 
impreflion upon an ordinary imagination. As I 
remember, it was raifed to an anceftor of the D. 
of Newcaftlei " Well," fays he, with an air of 
Cunning, ^* this is indeed a fine piece of work- 
" manfliip; but I cannot conceive this finery is 
" of any fignification to the perfon buryed there." 
I told him, I thought not, and that, under a no- 
tion of refpeft to the deceafed, people were 
frequently impofed upon by their own pride and 
.aflfeftation. 

We were now arrived at the monument of 
Sir George Chamberlain ; where my friend had 
juft perufed enough to inform him that he was 
an eminent phyfician, when he broke out with 
precipitation, and as tho' fome important difco- 
very had ftruck his fancy on a fudden. I liften- 
cd to him with attention, till I found him labour- 

VoL. 11. F ing 
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ing to infinuate that phyficians themfelves could 
not fave their lives when their time was cpme. 

H E had not proceeded many fteps from it be- 
fore he beckoned to our Ciceroni. ^ Friend,'* 
fays he, pointing with his cane, " how long has 
" that gentleman been dead ?" The man fet him 
right in that particular ; after which putting on 
a woeful countenance, " Well,'^ fays he, ^ to be- 
** hold how faft time flies away! 'Tis but a finall 
** time to look back upon, fince he and I met at 
« the Devil *. Alas," continued he, *" we fhall 
* never do fo again :" Indulging myfelf with a 
pun that cfcaped n^e on' a fudden, I told him I 
hoped not \ find immediately took my leave« 

This old gentleman, as I have fince heard^ 
pafled his life chiefly in the country ; where it 
faintly participated either of pleafure or of pain. 
His chief delights indeed were fenfual, but thofe 
of the lefs vigorous kind, an afternoon's pipe, 
an evening walk, or a nap after dinner. His death, 
which happened, it feems, cjuickly after, was oc- 
, cafioned by an uniform application to Boftock's 
cordial, whatever his cafe required. Indeed his 
difcourfe, when any complained of flcknefs, was 

9 A wd^ kaowa tavern near Tempk Barr 

1 alhtlc^ 
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a little exuberant in the praifes of this noble cath- 
artick. But his diftemper proving of a nature 
to which this remedy was wholly foreign, as well 
as this precluding the ufe of a more effeftual re- 
i^ipe, he expired, not without the charafter of a 
moft confederate perfon. I find by one part of 
hig will, h^ obliged his heir to confume a certain 
guMtity of ale among his neighbours, on the day 
he was born ; and by another, left a ring of bells 
to the church adjoining to his garden. It looks 
as if 'the old gentleman had not only an averfion 
to much reflexion in himfelf, but endeavoured to 
provide againlt it in fucceeding generations. 

I HAVE heard that he fometimes boafted that 
be was a diilant relation of Sir Roger de C!overly» 
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AN OPINION OF GHOSTS. 

IT is remarkable how much the belief of 
ghofts and apparitions of perfons departed, 
has loft ground within thefe fifty years. This 
may perhaps be explained by the general growth 
of knowledge ; and by the confequent decay of 
fuperftition, even in thofe kingdoms, where it is 
moft effentially interwoven with their religi(ML 

The fame credulity which difpofed the mind 
to believe the miracles of a popifli faint, fet afide 
at once the interpofition of reafon j and produced 
a fondnefs for the marvellous, which it was the 
prieft's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to fuppofe that a 
belief of this kind might fpread in the days of 
popifli infatuation. A belief, as much fupported 
by ignorance, as the ghofts themfelves were in- 
debted to the night. 

But whence comes it that narratives of this 
kind have at any time been given, by per- 
fons of veracity, of judgment, and of learning ? 
Men neither liable to. be deceived themfelves, 

m 

nor 
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nor to be fufpefted of an inclination to deceive 
others, though it were their interefl ; nor who 
could be fuppofed to have any interefl in it, even 
though it were their inclination. 

Here feems a further explanation wanting than 
liehat can be drawn from fuperftitiou. 

I GO upon a fuppofition, that the relations 
themfelves were falfe. For as to the arguments 
fometimes ufed in this cafe, that had there been 
no true fhilling there had been no counterfeit, it 
feems wholly a piece of fophiflry. The true 
Hulling here, {hould mean the living perfon ; and 
the counterfeit refemblance, the pofthumous fi- 
gure of him, that either flrikes our fenfe's, or 
our unagiaation. 

Supposing no ghpft then ever appeared^^ is it 
a confequence that no man could ever imagine 
that they faw t;he figure qf a perfon deceafed ? 
Surely thofe, who fay this, little know the force, 
the caprice, or the defeftsof the imagination. 

PERSONS after a debauch of liquor, or under 
the influence pf terror, or in the deliria of a fe- 
Ycr, pr in a fit of lunacy, or even walking in their 

flcep. 
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flcep, have had their brain as deeply imptefled 
livith chimerical reprefentations, as they could 
J)oiEbly haye beett, had thefe reprefentationi 
ftruck their fenfefe* 

I HAVE mentioned but a few inft antes, where- 
in the brain is primarily affcAed. Others may 
be given, perhaps not quite fo common, where 
the ftronger paffions, eithel* aCute or crdnical, 
h;^ve impreffed their objeft upon the brain ; and 
this in fo lively a manner, as to leave the vifio^ 
nary no room to doubt of their real prefencC. 

How difficult then muft it be to undeceive A 
perfon as to objefts thus imprinted ? Imprinted 
abfblutely with the fame force as their eyes them* 
felves could have pourtrayed them! And hoW 
many perfons muft there needs be, who could 
never be undeceived at all ! 

Some of thefe caufes might not improbably 
have given rife to the notion of apparitions : 
and when the notion had been Gnce promul-i 
gated, it had a natural tendency to produce more 
inftances. 
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The gloom of night, that was produftive of 
terror, would be naturally produftivc of appa- 
ritions. The event confirmed it. 

The paffion of grief for a departed friend, 
of horror for a murdered enemy, of remorfe for 
a wronged teftator, of love for a miftrefs killed 
by ihconftancy, of gratitude to a wife for long 
fidelity, of defire to be reconciled to one who 
dyed at variance, of impatience to vindicate what 
was falfely conftrued, of propenfity to confult 
with ati advifer, that is loft*— The mote faint as 
well as the more powerful paflions, when bear-* 
ing relation to a perfon deceafed, have often, I 
fancy, with concurrent circumftances, been fuffi- 
cient to exhibit the dead to the living. 

But, what is more, there feems no other ac- 
count that is adequate to the cafe as I have ftat* 
ed it. Allow this, and you have at once a reafon, 
why the moft upright may have publiflied a falf- 
hood, and the moJl judicious, confirmed an ab- 
surdity. 

Supposi>JG then that apparitions of thi^ kincj 
pay have fomc real ufe in God's moral govern- 

^lent : 
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ment : Is not any moral purpofe, for which they 
may be employed, as effeftually anfwered on my 
fuppofition, as the other ? for furcly it cannot be 
of any importance, by what means the brain re- 
ceives thefe images. The effeft, the conviftion, 
and the refolution confequent, may be juft the 
fame in either of the cafes. 

Such appears, to me at leaft, to be the true 
cxiftencc of apparitions. 

The reafons againft any external apparition, 
among others that may be bro\ight, arc thefc 
that follow. 

They are, I think, never feen by day ; and 
darknefs being the feafon of terror and uncer- 
tainty, and the imagination lefs reftrained, they 
are never vifible to more than one perfon: 
which had more probably been the cafe, were 
not the vifion internal. 

vThey have not been reported to have ap- 
peared thefe twenty years. What caufe can be 
affigned, were their exiftence real, for fo great a 
change as their difcontinuance ? 

Ths 
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The caufe of fuperftition has loft ground 
for this laft century ; the notion of ghofts has 
been, together, exploded: A reafon why the 
imagination Ihould be lefs prone to conceive 
them ; but not a reafon why they themfelvca 
ihould ceafe. 

Most of thofe, who relate that thefe fpec- 
tres have appeared to them, have been perfons 
cither deeply fuperftitious in other refpefts; 
of enthufiaftick imaginatioijs, or ftrong pajCBons 
which are the confequence; or elfe have al- 
lowedly felt fome perturbation at the time. 

Some few inftances may be fuppofed, where 
the caprice of imagination, fo very remarkable 
in dreams, may have prefented fantafms to thofe 
that waked. I believe there are few but can 
recoUeft fome, wherein it has wrought miftakes 
at leaft equal to that of a white-horfe for a wind- 
ing Iheet. 

To conclude. As my hypothefis fuppofcs 
the chimera to give terror equal to the reality, 
pur bell means qf avoiding it, is to keep a 

. Ma 
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ftrift guard over our paflions— — To avoid in- 
temperance, as we would a charncl-houfc ; and 
by m^ing frequent appeals to cool reafon and 
conimon*fenfc, fecure to ourfelves the property 
of ^ well regulated imagination. 



ON 
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i^ ^ ^ ^ We had paffcd our evening with fome 
pertain perfons famous for their tafte, their learn- 
ing, and refinement : But, as ill luck would have 
it, two fellows, duller than the reft, had con- 
trived to put themfelves upon a level by intro- 
ducing A GAMR At CARDS, 

'T I s a fign, faid he, the world is far gone iti 
abfurdity, pr furely the faftiion of cards could be 
accounted no finall one. Is it not furpming that 
then of feiife ihould Aibmit to join in this idle 
cuftom, which appears originally invented to fup» 
ply it's deficiency ? But fuch is the fatality ! im« 
perfections give rife to f alhiotis ; and are follow** 
ed by thofc who do not labour under the defeds 
that introduced them. Nor is the ho0p the only 
inftance of a faftiion invented by thofe who found 
their account in it ; and afterwards countenanc- 
ed by others to whofe figure it was prejiidi** 
daL 

How 
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How can men who v^Irne themfelves upeai 
their reflexions, give encouragement to a praftice^ 
which puts an end to thinking ? 

• I INTIMATED the old aliufiou of the bow 
that acquires frefh vigour by a temporary re- 
laxatipn. 

He anfwercd, this might be applicable, pro* 
Tided I could fhew, that cards did not require the 
pain of thinking ; and merely exclude from itj^ 
the profit and the pleafure. ^ v 

Cards, if one may guefs from their firft apr 
pearance, feem invented for the ufe of children ; 
and, among the toys peculiar to. infancy, the bells, 
the whiftle, the rattle, and the hobby-horfe, 
deferved their fhare of commendation. By der 
grces, men, who came neareft to children in 
underftanding, and want of ideas, grew ena- 
moured of the ufe of them as a fuitabie enter- 
tainment. Others alfo, pleafed to refleft on th^ 
innocent part of their lives, had recourfe to this 
amufement, as what recalled it to their minds, 
A knott of villains cncreafed the party; who 

regardlcfis^ 
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regai-dlefs of that entertainment which the for- 
mer feemed to draw from cardsi confidered them 
in a more ferious light, and made ufe of them 
as a more decent fubftitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men who pro- 
pofe to themfelves a dignity of charafter, where 
will you find their inducement to this kind of 
game ? For difficult indeed were it to determine, 
whether it appear niore odious among fliarpers, 
or more empty and ridiculous among perfons of 
charafter. 



Perhaps, replied I, your men of wit and 
fancy may favour this diverfion, as giving occa- 
fion for the crop of jefl and witticifm, which 
naturally enough arifes from the names and cir* 
cumftances of the cards. 



He faid he would allow this as a proper 
motive, in cafe the men of wit and humour would 
accept the excufe themfelves. 

In fhort, fays he, as perfons of ability arc 
capable, of furnifhing out a much more agree- 
able entertainment, when a gentleman offers 
4 me 
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me cardsi t (hall efteem it as his private opif 
luon that I have neither fenfe nor fancy, 

I ASKED how much he had loft — Jlis an- 
fwer was, he did not much regard ten pieces ; 
but that it hurt hipi to have fquandered them 
away on cards ; and that to the lofs of a con^ 
verfation, for which he would have giveo 
twenty. 



ON 
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O N H Y P O C R I S Y. 

• 

WERE hypocrites to pretend to no un* 
common fan£tity, their want of merit 
would be lefs difcoverable. But pretcnfions of 
this nature bring their charafters upon the car- 
pet. Thofe who endeavour to pafs for the lights 
of the world muft expeft to attraft the eyes of 
it* A fmall blemiih is more eafily difcoverable 
in them, and more juilly ridiculous than a much 
greater in their neighbours* A fmall blemiih 
alfo prefents a clue, which very ofcen conduda 
us through the moft intricate mazes and dark re- 
ceiTes of their charaden 

■s. 

Notwithstanding the evidence of this, 
how often do we fee pretence cultivated in pro- 
portion as virtue is neglefted ! As religion finks 
in one fcale, pretence is exalted in the other. 

Perh AP s there is no( a more effeAual key to the 
difcovery of hypocrify than a cenforious temper. 
The man poffefled of real virtue, knows the difficul- 
ty of attaining it; and is,of courfe, more inclined to 
pity othersi who happen, to fail in the purfuit. The 

hypo- 
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hjrpocrite, on the other hand, having never trod 
the thorny path, is lefs induced to pity thofe who 
defert it for the flowery one. He expofes the 
unhappy viftim without compunftion, and even 
with a kind of triumph ; not confidering that vi€e 
is the proper objeft of compaflion ; or that pro- 
penfity to eenfure is almoft a worfe quality than 
any it can expofe. 

Clelia was born in England, of Romifli pa- 
rents, about the time of the revolution. She 
feemed naturally framed for love, if you were 
to judge by her external beauties j but if you 
build your opinion on her outward conduft, you 
would have deemed her as naturally averfe to 
it. Numerous were the gargons of the polite 
and gallant nation, who endeavoured to over- 
come her prejudices, .and to reconcile her man- 
ners to her form. Perfons of rank, fortune, 
learning, wit, youth, and beauty fued to her; 
nor had fhe any reafon to quarrel with love for 
the fliapes in which he appeared before her. 
Yet in vain were all applications. Religion was her 
only objeft ; and ftie feemed refolved to pafs her 
days in all the aufterities of the mofl rigid con- 
vent. To this purpofe (he fought out an abbefs 
that prefided over a nunnery in Languedoc, a 
(mall community, particularly remarkable for 

extra- 
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fextraordinary inftanccs of felf-denial. The' ab- 
befs herfelf exKibited a perfon in which chafti- 
ty appeared mdeed not very meritorious. Her 
charafter was perfeftiy well known before ihe 
went to prefide over this little fociety. Her 
virtues were indeed fuch as (he thought moH: 
convenient to her circumftances. Her fafts 
were the effcft of avarice, and her devotions of 
the fpleen. She confidered the cheapnefs of 
houfe-keepirig, as the great reward oif piety, 
and added profufenefs to the feven deadly fins. 
She knew fack-doth to be cheaper than brocade^ 
and aihes, than fweet powder. 

Her heart fympathized with every cup that 
was broken, and Ihe inftituted a fall for each 
domeftick misfortune. She had converted her 
larder into a ftudy, and the greater part of hey 
library confifted of manuals for falling -days* 
^y thefe arts, and this way of life, ftie feemed to 
enjoy as great a freedom from inordinate de- 
fires, as the perfons might be fuppofed to do 
who were favored with her fmiles, or her con- 
verfation. 

Td this lady was Clelia admitted, and after the 
year of probation affumed the veil. 

Vol. II. .<J Among 
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AmoI^g many others *rho had folititdd her 
notice^ before fhc became a member of this 
convent, was Leander, a young phyfician of great 
learning and ingenuity. His perfonal accom- 
plifhments were at leaft equal to thofe of any of 
his riyalsy and his paf&on was fuperior. He urged 
in his behalf all that wit, infpired by fondnefs, 
and recommended by perfon,. drefs, and equipage, 
could infinuate ; but in vain. She grew angry 
at foUicitations with which Ihe refolved never to 
.comply, and which ihe found fo difficulty to 
evade. 

But Clelia now had affumed the veil; and 
Leander was the moft miferable of mortals. He 
had not fa high an opinion of his fair one's fanftity 
and zeal, as fome other of her admirers : But he 
had a conviftion of her beauty, and that alto- 
gether irrcfiftible. His extravagant paffion had 
produced in him a jealoufy that was not cafily 
eluded. 

** At regina dolos — 
^ Quid non fentit amor i^^ 



Hb 
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He had bbfcrved hi^ miftrefs go more frequent- 
ly to her confeflbr, a young and blooming eccle- 
fiaftic, than was, perhaps, neceffary for fo much 
apparent purity, or, as he thought, coniiftent 
Vrith it. It was cnougli to plit a lover oh the 
raclc, and it had tHis effeA upon Leander. His 
fufpicions were by no means leffcned, when he 
found the convent to which Clelia had given the 
J>reference before all dtKeri Was one Where this 
young friar fbpplied a cottfeiTi&nal chair^ 

It happened that Leander was brought to 
the abbefs in the capacity of a phyfician, and 
he had one more opportunity offered him of te- 
•hoiding Clelia through the grate. 

^he; qliite mocked at his appearance, burA 
but into a fuddfen rage, inveighing bitterly againft 
*his prefuniptio'n, and Calling loudly on the name 
of the Meffed virgin and the holy friar. The 
convent was, in (ho'rt, alarmed; nor was Clelia 
tapable df being pacified till the good man was 
tailed, in order to illay, by fuitable applications, 
the emotions raifed, by this unexpcfted ititer- 

tl€W; 
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Leander grew daily more convinced, ,that it' 
Was not only verbal communications which pafled 
between Clelia and the friar. This, however, 
he did not think himfelf fully warranted to 
difclofe, till an accident, of a lingular nature, 
gave him an opportunity of receiving more ample 
teftimony. 

The confeffor had a favorite fpaniel, which 
he had loft for fome time, and was informed at 
length that he was killed, at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, being evidently mad. The friar was 
at firft not much concerned ; but in a little time 
recoUeAed that the dog had fnapped his fingers 
the very day before his elopement. A phyfician's 
advice was thought expedient on the occasion, 
and Leander was the next phyfician^ He told 
him with great franknefs, that no prefcriptioiji 
he could write, had the fanftipn of fo much ex- 
perience as immerfion in fea-water. The friar, 
therefore, the next day fet forward upon his jour- 
ney, while Leander, not without a mifchievous 
kind of fatisfaftion, conveys tlie following linea 
to Qelia. 



My 
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" My charming Clelia, 

^ Though I yet love yoa to diftraftioii, I 
cannot but fiifpcft that yon have granted^ 

favors to your c6nfeflbr, which you might, 
with greater innocence,- have grantecT to Le- 
** andcr. All I have to add is this, that a- 
* m6w>us int€ik!ourfes of this nature, which 
^ you have enjoyed with friar Laurence, put 
^ you under the like neceflity with him of feek" 
•* ing a remedy in the ocean. 

" Adieu ! Leander !'* 

Imagine Clelia guilty, and then imagine her 
confufion. To rail was iniignificant, and to blame 
her phyfician was abfurd, when fhe found herfelf 
under a neceflity of purfuing his advice. The 
whole fociety was made acquainted with the jour- 
ney ftie was undertaking, and the caufes of 
it. It were uncharitable to fuppofe the whole 
community under the fame conllraint with rfic 
unhappy Clelia. However, the greater part 
thought h decent to attend her. Some went as 
her companions, fome for exercife, fome for 
iunufcment, and the abbefs herfelf as guardian 

Gj of 
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of her train, and concerned in her fociety^s mif^ 
fortunes. 

What ufe Leander iHade of his difcovery i^ 
not kao'wn. Perhaps when he had been fuccefe^ 
ful in baniihiiig the hypocrite, he did not ihew 
himfdf very follicitpus in his epde^vors to refopn 
^be fh^ner^ 

JT, B. Written when I went to be .dippe4 i^ 
the faltrwaten 
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ON VANITY. 

HISTORY preferves the memory of em- 
pires and of dates, with which it necef- 
farily interweaves that of heroes, kings, and 
ftatefmen. Biography affords a place to the 
xemarkafek charaAers of private men* There 
are likewife other fubordinate teftimoniest 
which ferve to perpetuate, at leaft proloijg, 
the meQiQries' of men, whpfe chaira^lers and 
ftadbns give them V^o claim to a place in ftory/ 
For inftance, wheq a perfon fails of making that 
figure in the world, which he makes in the eyes 
of ^is own relations or himfelf, he is rarely dig- 
nified any farther than with his pi&ure whilft he 
4s living, :or y^tk an pfcriptiQU upon his monu- 
mem alter his deceafe^ Infcripdons have been 
fo fallacious, that; we begin tQ»expeft little from 
them befide elegance of ftyle. To inveigh againft 
the writers, for their minifeft want of truth, were 
as at^fprd as to cenfure Homer for the beauties 
of ^ imaginary crharafter: — But even paintings 
in order to gratify the vanity of, the perfon wha 
befpeaks them, are wught now-a-day?, to flatten 
|ik^ epitaphs. 
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Falsehoods upon a tomb or monument may 
be intitled to feme excufe in thp affi^on, the gra-* 
titude, and piety, of furviving friends. Eyen 
grief itfelf difpofes us to magnify the virtues o£ 
a relation, as vifible objeffe alfp appear larger 
through tears. But the man \vho through an idls 
vanity fufEars his features to be bely'd or ex- 
changed fctf others of a more agreeable make, 
may with great truth be faid to lofe his property 
in the portrait In like manner, if he encourage 
the painter to bely his drefs, he feems to trans- 
f er his claim to the man with whofip ilation Ms; 
afiumed trappings are conneAed. 

• - 9 • * • ' 

i 

I REMEMBER a bag-^pipcr, whofe phyfiognomy 
was fo remarkable and familiar to a clubi Be at- 

_ - » • • « 

tended, that it was agreed to have his pifturc 
placed over their chimney-piecel There was^ 
this remarkable in the fejldw, that he chbfc al- 
ways to go barefoot, though he was' daily offered 
a pair of flioes. However, when the painter had 
been fo exaA as to omit this little piece of drefe, 
the fellow offered all he had in the world, the 
whole produce of three night^s harmony, to 
have thofe feet covered in the eflSgie, which he 
fo much fcorned to cover in the original. Per- 
haps }\c thought it a difgrace to his inftrument 
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to be eternized in the bands- of fo , much appa- 
rent poverty. However, when a perfon of low 
ftation adorns himfclf with trqphies to which he 
has no pretenGons to afpire, he fbould confider 
the pifhire a^ a^uaUy telling a lye to polle- 
rity. 

The abiurdity of . this is evident, if aperlbn 
;iffume to himfelf a nutre^ 2^ blue garter, or a 
coronet, improperly^ but ftation may be falfc- 
fied by other decorations, a^ well as thefe^ 

B,UT I am driven into thi$ grave difcourfc, oa 
a fubjeft, perhaps, not very important, by a real t 
fit of fpleen. I this morning faw a fellow dravra . 
in a night-gowji of fo rich- a ftufF, that the ex- 
pence, had he purchafed fuch a one, would more , 
than half have ruined him; and another cox- 
comb, feated by ^ his painter in a velvet chair, 
who would have beeu.fqrprized at the deference . 
paid him, had he been offered a culhion. 

— — G(auden.t praenomine molles. 
Auriculae 

It is a very conveniens piece of, knowledge , 
for a perfon upon a journey, to know the com- 
pellations with which it is proper to addrefs thofe , 

he 
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he happens to meet by his way. Some accuraqr 
here may be of ufe to him who woiild Jje w^II 
dh-efted either in the length or the tendency of his 
load ; or be freed from any itinerary difficulties 
incident to thofe who do not know the country^ 
It may not be indeed imprudent to accoft a paf- 
fenger with a title fuperipr to what he may ap- 
pear to ctainu This will fddom f^l (q diffufe 4 
WTjnderful alacrity in his countenance ; and be^ 
perhaps, a method of fecuring you from any 
Kiiflake of greater importance. 

r WAS led into thefe obfervatioiis by fome (bit 
licitudes I lately underwent, gn account of my 
ignorance in thele peculiarities. Being fome-r 
what more verfed in books, than I can pretend 
to be in the orders of uien, it was my fortune 
to undertake a journey, which I w^s to perform 
by lueaqs of (enquiries. I had paffed a number 
of miles without any fort of difficulty ,, by help 
of the manifold inftruftions that had bedn given 
mc on my fetting out. At length being fome- 
thing dubious concerning my way> I met i per- 
fon, whom, from his nightcap and feveral domeftic 
parts of drefs, I deemed to be of the neigh? 
bourhood- His ftation of life appeared to me, 
to be what we call a ^enleman-farmer ) a fort of - 
fiAaltern charafterj. in rclpeft of which, the-» 

world 
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KigprlH feems not invariably determined. It is ii| 
Ihort what King Charles the Second efteemed the 
happiefl of all flations ; fuperior to the toilfom 
t^/k and ridiculous dignity of conftable ; and a^ 
much inferior to the intricate pra£tice and invi-^ 
dious decifions of a juftice of peace. ** Honeft • 
« man/' fays I, " be fo good as to inform me whe- 
** ther I am in the way toMirlington ?^ He repli- 
ed, with a fort of furlinefs, that |ic knew nothing 
of the matter ; and turned away wiith as much 
difguft, as though I had called him rogue o^ 

• 

rafcal. 

I Dir> not readily penetrjue the caufe of his 
difpleafure, but proceeded on my way with 
hopes, to find other means of information. The 
next I met was a young fellow, dreffed in all the 
pride of ipral fprucenefs ; and, beiide him, walk- 
ed a girl in a drefs agreeable to that of her 
companion. A$ I prefumed him by no means 
averfe tp appear confiderable in the eyes of hi| 
miftrefs, I fuppofed a compliment might not be 
difagreeable ; and enquiring the road to Mirling- 
ton, addreffed him by the name of " Honefty.*^ 
The fellow^ whether to fhew his wit before his 
miftrefs, or whether he was difpleafed with my 
familiarity, I cannot tell, direded me to follow a 
part pf my fac? (which I was well affured could 
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1>€ nognide to mc) aHd that other parts wouM 
follow of coi^equeiice. 

TbE next I mci^ appeared^ by^ hfe look^ airf: 
gait, to ftand high ia his onm c^iakm. I there^ 
fore judged the heftt way of proceeding- waa to 
adapt my phrafe to his own idcas^ and falmmg 
Inmby the nanote.of Sir, defircd to obtafar fome 
ii^ht into my roa4* My gentleman, wi thbnt -^ 
hefitation, gave me ample inftfu^ons for the ' 
reft of toy journey^ 

I PASSED on, jnufing with myiel:^ why an ap- 
pellation relative to fortune {hould be preferred, 
to one founded on merit; when I happened ta- 
behpW agcademan examining ..a fua-dial in his 
gsurden, " Friend^V fays I,'* will you te;ll mc 
*• what a clock it isi^ He made me no fort of 
anfwer, and feemed as much diflatisfied with my 
openncfs of temper,, as with the confidence t 
placed in his— The refufal of an anfwer in 
this cafe, was not of much importance. I pro-*^ 
cGcded on my way, and happened ta meet a very 
old wpman, whom I determined to accoft- by ; he- 
appellation of Dame ; and* withal wiflied her a 
good night.. 

But 
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But, alas! Ae feemcd- fo Iktle plcafed vnih. 
^ic manmcr ^of *my addrefc, tfcat (he returned 
xac no maimer xrf thanks for my kind wiflies 
9$ to her rcpofe It is not clear whether my 
phrafc was fauky, in regard to her dignity, or 
in refpdft of her age. But it is very probable 
flic might conclude it an impropriety in rcfpcft 
of both. 

I HAD by this time found the inconremenc^ 
of an utter ignorance in rural diftinAions. The 
future part of my- journey aflforded me yet 
further means of conviftion* I was expofed to 
the danger of three quickfands, by calling a 
girl " fweetheart", inftcad of madam ; and was 
within a foot of rufhing down a precipice, by 
calU»g another, " Forfooth,'* who might eafily 
have told me how to avoid iu 



In Ihort, I found myfelf well or ill ufed, as. 
1 happened, or not, to fuit my falutations to 
people's ideas of their own rank. Towards the 
laft part of my ftage, I was to pafs a brook, 
fo much fwelled by land-floods, that the proper 
way through it was undiftinguifhable. A well- 
drejQOsd gentleman was pajQing a bridge cm. my 

left- 
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left-hand It was here of much importance fc^ 
me to fucceed in my enquiry. I was, therefdre,r 
mediating within myfelf which might be the 
moft endearing of ail appellations ; and at laft 
befought him to give me fome inflru&ions, under 
the name of " Honeft Friefid." He was not 
feemingly fo much pleafed^ as I afTured myfelf 
he would be, and trudged onward without re-*' 
ply. ^ter this, I had not gone many fteps (out 
of the path, for fo it proved) before I found my- 
felf and horfe plunged headlong in the brook j 
and my late honeft friend in a laughter at out 
downfall. 

I MADE a Ihift, hdWerer, to recover both my- 
felf and horfe, and, after a few more difEculties; 
arrived at the end of my journey. I have fined 
made drift enquiry into the due application of 
fuch inferior titles, and may, perhaps, commu^ 
nicate them to you, on fome future occafion. In 
the mean time, you may, if you pleafe, confider 
the vaft importance of fuperioF tide», when there 
is no. one fo incdnfidcrable,* but there is alfo' a 
mind that it can influence.^ 

When you reflefi upon this fubjeft, you will, 
perhaps^ be lels: fcvcre on your friend -^ — ^ 
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Vrho, you tell me, is now trafficking for this 
fpecies of dignity. . 

Learn to be wife then from others harm; 
and do not forget to obferve decorum, on cvcrj 
occafion that you may have to addrefs him for 
the future. Pretend no more at the clofe of 
your epiftle to be his faithful fervant, much 
lefsbis afFeftionate one. Tender your fervices 
with great refpeft, if you do not chufe to do k 
with profound veneration. He will certainly 
have no more to do, with fincerity and truths 
Remember, 

"• Male fi palpcrt, recalcitrate" 



O N 
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ON MODESTY AND 
IMPUDENCE* 

WH E N a man of genius does not prints 
he difcovers himfelF by nothing more 
than by his abilities in difpute. However let 
him (hew folidity in his opinions, togetljer with 
eafe> elegance, and vivacity in his expreifions^ 
yet if an impudent face be found to baffle him^ 
he ftiall be judged inferior in other refpefts. I 
mean he Will grow cheap in mixed company : for 
as to feleft judges, they will form their opinions 
by another fcale: with thefe, a fingle epiftle, 
penned with propriety, will more effeftually prove 
his wit, than an hundred defe£h in his converfa- 
tion will demonftrate the reverfe. 

Tis true there is nothing difplays a genius, I 
mean a quicknefs of genius, more than a difpute ; 
as two diamonds, encountering, contribute to each 
other's luftre. But perhaps the odds is much a- 
gainft the man of tafte in this particular. 

Bashfulness is more frequently connefted 

with good fenfe, than we find alTurance : and 

4 impudence 
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impudence, on the other hand^ is often the mere 
effeft of downright ftupidity; On this account 
the man of genius has as much the advantage of 
his antagonift, as a race-horfe, carrying a fmall 
weight, has over h}s rival that bears a larger : 
modefty, like the weight tb Which I allude, not 
fuflfering its owner to exert his real ftrength; 
which eflfrontery is allowed to do, without lett or 
impediments 

It may be urged, and juftly endughi that 'tis 
common to be partial to the modeft man ; and 
that dijfideiice makes good amends for kny re- 
ftraint it lays us under, by the prejudice it gives 
every hearer in our favour. But indeed this can 
only happen, where it meets with the moft inge- 
nuous judges. Othierwife a laugh will carry the 
day, with which the ignorant fide is generally 
bell accommodated. 

In order to put thefe antagonifts upon a fome* 
what more equal footing, I have invented the foU 
lowing inftrument ; for the fole ftrufture and fale 
of which, I am not without hopes of procuring 
a patent. What I mean, is an artificial laughter. 
There are few fo little converfant in toys, but 
muft have feen inftruments mechanically framed 
to counterfeit the voices of different birds. The 
Vol. II. H quaU- 
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^uail^ipe is brought t6 fuch perfection as eyeil 
to delude the very fpecies. The cuckow haf 
been mimicked with no le& accuracy. Would it 
not then be an eafy matter to reprefent the laugh 
of' this empty tribe, which has in itfelf fome- 
^hing artificial ; and is not more a£[e£):ed than it 
h particular. For the convenience of the perfoa 
that bears it^ it's dimenfions ihould be fo contrive 
cd as that it might be played on in hi& pockets 
Does it not feem feafible, that a laughter of this 
kind may be brought to anfwer every purpofe of 
that noife which it refembles ? If there be occa- 
fion for an expletive, let the owner feek it in \m 
fobb : as his antagonifl would find his acccAmt is 
a loud oath or an empty pun. If there be need 
of a good founding cadence at the clofe c^ % 
common period, it may not be amifs to harmonize 
a fentence by what may be called a fiftifhing- 
ftroke. This inftrumcnt is fo contrived ias to pro- 
duce all the variety of an human laugh; and 
this variation is to be regulated, not by the na- 
ture of your fubjeft, nor the wit or humour of 
a repartee, but by the difpofition of the compa- 
ny, and the proper minute for fuch an interlude. 
But to become a maiftef of the faid machinq^ 
let the candidate for applaufe frequent the com- 
tpany of vociferous difputants ; among whdm he 
may fbon learn how to perform a couver&ition. 

One 
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Onje or two of theft ioftrumeots I hav« aV- 
tcady .fimjhe4, though not indeed to the perfcc- 
ttojUi at which I exped they may foon arrive. A 
geHil^m^n vifited me t'other day who ha^ the 
jviftcft clairfi that can be, to the ufe of them ; 
liavipg npthiqg ip his charafter that can obfcurc 
the great^ft merit, but the greateft modefty. I 
conui^unicated my invention, deiiring him to make 
tryal of it, on the ^rit occafion. He did fo, and 
'When I faw him next, gave me leave to publifli 
the following account c^ it's efficacy in my next 
advertifemcm. The firft time I employed it, faid 
my friend, was in a fort of controverfy with 9 
beau ; who had contrived means by the ufe of 
l)is ihulT-box, to f^pply both want of language and 
c^ thought In this ip^nner he prolonged his 
argument ; and really to the company, which 
^ofifted of ladies, difcovered more fagacity with- 
out thinking^ dian I cotild do by it's affiftance. 
I bethought myfelf immediately of your inftru* 
ment, and had recourfe to it, I obferved in what 
part of his difcourfe he moft employed his fin- 
gers, aod had fuddcnly recourfe to mme, with 
equal cmphafis, and fignificancy. The art was 
9pt difcovered, ere I had routed my ^tntagonift ; 
having feated myfelf in a daf k corner, whefe my 
operations vjrqre pot difcernible. I obferved, that 

H 2 a» 
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as he found himfelf more clofely preffed, he grew 
more and more af&duous in his application to his 
fnufF-box, much as an otter clofely purfued is forc- 
ed to throw up bubbles that fhoW his diftrefs. I 
therefore difcovered gradually lefs and lefs occa«- 
fion for fpeaking ; and for thinking, none at alL 
I played only a flourifli in anfwcr to the argu- 
ment at his finger's ends ; and after a while found 
him as mortal in this part as in any other. When 
his caufe was juft expiring, after a very longpur- 
fuit, and many fruitlefs turnings and cvafions in 
the courfe of it, I founded my inftrument with as 
much alacrity, as a huntfman does his horn on the 
death of an hare* 

The next whom I engaged was a more formi- 
dable difputant ; and I own with a fenfe of gra- 
titude that your inftrument alone could render me 
a match for him. Hi$ ftrength of argument was 
his ftrength of lungs ; and he was, unqueftion- 
ably, an able antagonift. However, if your ma- 
chine put me upon a par with him, I think I may 
fay without vanity, that in point of reafoh, I had 
the upper hand. I fhall only add that as it was 
habitual for him to anfwer arguments by voci- 
feration, fo it became needlefs for me to give 
him any anfwer of a better kind. 



Thus 
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Thus far my friend : I do not queftion but 
there will appear artifts, that ftiall undertake to 
inftruft the diflSdent, the fubmiffive, and the bafh- 
fuil, how to perform the whole gamut of orato- 
rical and jifible mufick : and as there is a kind 
of humorous laughter, which draws all others 
into it^s own vortex, I need not here affcrt that I 
would have this branch very much inculcated. 

Neither is this inftrument of importance in 
difpute alone, or controverfy ; but wherever one 
man's faculties are more prone to laughter than 
another's. Trifles will burft one man's fides, 
which will not difturb the features of another ; 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoft asirkfome 
as a lamentation. 'Tis like a peal rung after a 
wedding ; where a whole parilh fliall be ftun- ^ 
ned with noife, becaufe they want that occafion 
Xo rejoice, which the perfons at leail imagine to 
be their lot, that occafioned it. The founds are 
pleafing to their ears, who find them conformable 
toitheir own ideas ; but thofe who are not in tem* 
per, or unconcerned, find them a ftupcfying rct 
petition* 

When 
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. When therefore mj mind ts not in tone with 
another's, what ftrikes hi^ will not vibrate on 
mine. All I then hare to do« is to counterfeit a 
laugh ; which is an operation as anificialf as the 
machine I have been defcribing. 

The a^ons of our livefc CTcn thofe ^c call 
mod important^ feem as mticfa fubjeA to trifl^s» at 
our very lives themfelves. We frame many not? 
able proje£b iii imagination; a!)d prcHnife to o^r-? 
fclves an equal term of life. Tis howeter in th& 
power of the minutefl accident^ to Shorten the 
one, and difconcert the other. 'Tis with mankind 
as with certain fire-engines, whofe motion may ba 
(lopped in the midft of it's rapidity, by the inter 
ppfition of draw in a particular part of themu 

The following tranflation fk'om the origina) 
&paniih, will fufficiently illuftrate the fbregdng 
affertion. Don Pedto ^ * ^ "^ was kAc gE thj^ 
principal grandees of his age and country. He 
had a genius equal to hk birtli^ and a difpditioii 
remarkably ppntemplative. 'Twas his cufbom; oi| 
this account, to retire from the world at ftatcd 
periods, and to indulge himfelf in all the maze$ 
of a fine iniag[injLtio|i. It happened as he one 

day 
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iday fate in his ftudy, that he fixed his eye on a 
oeighbouring fpider* The moft trivial objcft, 
(if any natural objeft can be termed fo) feryqd 
him frequently for the foundation of fome mo- 
ral an4 fublime reflexion. He farvey ed the erca- 
Bire attentiyely, and indulged the bias of his 
thought, ^tHl he was loft in the excurfions of a 
profound reyerie* The curious workmai^p of 
this unregarded animal l^rought at oncie into his 
mind the whole art of fortification. He .obfenr- 
ed the deficiency of human /kill, and that no 
cunning could have contrived her fo proper an 
habitation. He found that no violence could af- 
f e& the extremities of her finest but what was im- 
mediately perceptible, and liable to alarm her at the 
renter. He obferyed the road by which (he fal- 
iyy fbrth, ferved to <XMlvey intelligence from 
^thout, .9f, the faqpe time that it added ftrengtb^ 
and ftabiiity ^ the work within. He was ^at 
^ce ^irprized an^ pleafedi with an pbjeft which, 
iaithough :CommQn, Ixe happened not to have be- 
held in the fame light^ or with the fajne attenti- 
on, From tlm iaftant he bent his thoughts upon 
tb^ advancement of military fortification : And he 
i^ten would declare it was this trivial incident, 
that gave him a reliih for that ftudy, which he 
afterwards purfue(Jl with fuch application, an4 

Hk 
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Hi fpent in fliort fo much time upon the at- 
tainment of this fcienee, that he grew as capable 
of executing any part of it, as- fpeculation alone 
could render him. Nothing wanted now, but 
praftice, to compleat the fame of his abilities. 
That in Ihort was his next purfuit. He became 
defirous of experiencing, what had been fo fuc- 
cefsful in imagination, and to make thofe mural 
fallies, which had been attended there with vic- 
tory. To this end he had liitic to do, but excite 
the ambition of his young monarch ; to enforce 
by teftimony of his friends his qualifications for 

the poft he fought ; and, on the firft delivery of 
his pcptiqn to obtain preferment from the king. 

' This happened jo be a time of the profound* 
eft tranquillity : little agreeable to a perfon eager 
pf gIory> furnijlicd with fkilland confcious of a- 
bilities. Such was this ingenious noblemen. He 
well knew, the ambition of princes, and of his 
monarch in particular. But he was not acquaint- 
ed ^th his* own^ That imperious and fubtic 
paffiQn, is often moft predominant when 'tis leaft 
perceived. When it once, prevails in any great 
degree, we find our r^eafon grow fubfcrvient, 
and, inftead of checking or contradifting, it ftoops 
\Q fatter, and to authorize it, Inftead of unde- 
ceiving. 
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eeivrng, fhc canfirms us in our error ; 2fid eren 
levels the mounds and fmooths the obftrufiiDn^ 
which it is her natural province to interpofe; This 
was the cafe of Don Pedro. The delicacy of his taflc 
encr eafed his feniibility ; and his fenfibility made hini 
Q}or e a flav^. The mind of man, like the finer parts 
of matter, the m^ore delicate it is, naturally admit^ the 
more deep and the more viiible impreffions. -Thp 
pureft fpirits are the fooneft apt to take the flame. 
Let us therefore be the more candid tg him, on ac- 
count of the vivacity of his paffipn^, feduced, as 
indeed he was, into very unvrarrantable fchemes. 

He had in brief conceived a projefty to give 
his mafter an univerfal monarchy. He had cal- 
culated every article, with the utmoft labour and 
precifion, and intended within a few days, to prc- 
jfent his projeft to the king. 

Spain was then in a ftate of affluence ; had a 
large army on foot ; together vntlr means and op- 
portunities of raifing an immenfe one. Twerc 
impoffible to anfwer for the poiEble events, that 
might deftroy their hopes of fuch an enter- 
prize. Difficulty often attends the execution of 
things the moft feafible and well contrived in the- 
ory. But whoever was acquainted with the au- 
thor of this proje^ knew the pofture of affairs 

in 
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in Etirope at that tkne, die ambition of the prince^ 
suad the many circumftances thatconfpired*to fa?> 
▼our it, might havi thought tht projiift would 
liaTc been agreed tiy, put in prance, aiid, with* 
tm fymc parotular tnterpoGoon of fortune^ beef 
anended with focce& — Stit fortune did riot put 
herfelf, to aiiy |)atticular trougfc about the 
jMittcr. 

Don l^edro, big with vafl dcfigns, was one day 
walking in his fields* He Was promifed the next 
morning an audience of the king. He was pre^ 
paring himfelf for a conyerfation^ which migh| 
prove of fp much ccmfequence to all mankind ; 
when wa&ing thoughtfully along and regardlefs 
of his path» his foot happened to flumble and tQ 
overturn an antVneft. He call his eyes upon 
the ground to fee the occafion of his miflake, 
where be fpyed the little animak in the mofl: 
miferable confufion. He had the delicacy of 
fentiment, to be r«ily forrjr for what he had 
done ; and, |)utting himfelf in their condition, 
began to refied upon the confeque^e. It might 
be an age, to them, ere they could recover their 
tranquillity. He viewed them with a fort of fmile 
to find the anxiety they underwent for fuch pe- 
cifhable habitations. Yet he coniidered that his 

contempt 
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fcontempt vrt.i only the dFeft of his own fuperi^ 
ority ; and that there might be f(Mne created be*- 
iftgs to WhoiA his own fpecies muft appear as tri- 
jBiig. His remark did Hot ceafe here. He con- 
fidered hiis future cnterprize, wth an eye to 
fitoh a race of beingSi He found it muft appeal 
to them ili a light as di&dVatitagedus, as the ann 
bkion a&d taiu-^l<»'y of ati ant W011I4 to Um^ 
fdf. How ridkuloun, he faid> muft this repub- 
!kk appear to me, could I difcern its adions, as 
it has probably matiy, that are analogous to 
thofe of human dature» iSuppofe them at con^ 
tinttal variance about the property of a grain of 
fand. Suppofe one, that had acquired a ferr 
iands more to his portion — as alfo one grain of 
Wheat, and one fihall particle of barley-Jour, 
(hould think himfelf qualified to tyrauniie oyer 
his equals and to bird it, uncontrouled. Confider 
him, on this account^ not contented to make ufe 
of the numerous legs with Which nature has fup« 
plied him, bom aloft by a couple of flaycs with- 
in the hollow of an hulk of wheat, five or fix 
pthers, at the fame time, attending folemnly upon 
the proceflion. Suppofe laftly that among this 
people, the prime minifter fhould perfuade the 
reft to level war upon a neighbouring colony ; 
and this in order to be ftiied the fovereign of two 
|bUoc]», inftead of one j while perhaps their 
f prefcnt 
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prcfent condirion leayes them nothing to wi^ 
bcfide fuperfluities. At the fame time it is ia 
the power of the moft inconiiderable among mapr 
kind, nay of any fpecies of animals fuperior to 
thdr own, to deftroy at once the minifler and 
the people altpgether ; This is doubtlefs very ri- 
£cu1quis> yet this i^ doubtleis my own cafe ; in 
refpe£b of many fubordinate beings, and very 
certainly of the fupreme one. Farewell then ye 
alr-bttilt citadels! Farewell vifions of un-folid 
glory ! Don Pedro will feek no honour of fo et 
qiEUYOcal an acceptation, as to degrade his char 
f after to a fuperior fpecies» ia proportion as it 
exalts him before his awi^ 

See here ajull conclvifion ! In fkort, he found 
it fo fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his 
projeft, leave the army, and retire : of which 
whimfical relation it may be well enough obferv- 
edj that a fpider had enflaved the world had not 
' an ant obftrufted his deiign. 



UPON 
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UPON ENVY, 

I 

TO A BRIEND, R. G^ 

W HENCE is it, my friend, that I fed 
it impoffible to envy you, although here- 
.a&er your qualifications may make whole millions 
do fo ? for, believe me, when I affirm, that I deem 
it much more fuperfluous, to wiih you honours 
to gratify your ambition, than to wilh you 
ambition enough, to make your honours fatis* 
f aflory* 

* 

It- feems an bard cafe that envy fiiould be 
the confequence of merit, at the fame time that 
fcorn fo naturally attends the want of it. ^Tis 
however in fome meafure perhaps unavoidable 
(and perhaps in fome fenfe an ufeful) paffion in 
all the moll heroic natures; where, refined 
through certain ftrainers, it takes the name of 
emulation. 'Tis a pain arifing in our breafts, on 
contemplation of. the fupcrior advantages of ano- 
ther : And its tendency is truly good, under fome 
certain regulations.. 

A All 
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All honour, very CTidently, depends upoi 
comparifon ; and confeqtiently the more numerous 
are our fuperiors, the imaller pdrtion of it falb 
to our ihare. Gonfidered relatitely, we are dwarfs^ 
or giants ; though coniidered abfolutely, we arc 
neither* However the love of this relative gran-* 
deur, is made a part of our natures ; and the ufe 
of emulation is to excite our diligence in purfuit 
of power, for the fake of beneficence* The in* 
ftances of it's peryerfion are obvious to every 
one's obfervation* . A vicious nund, inftead o^ 
it's own emolument, ftudies the d^bafemefit of 
his fuperior. A perfbh to pleM^ one of this 
caft, muft needs divefl himfelf of all ufefull quaf 
lities ; and in order to be beloved, difcover no- 
thing th^t is truely «niable. One may very 
fafely ^ our efteem c^ thof$ whcm we hour 
fome people depreciate; Merit is. tQ them ^$ 
uniformly p4ibu^ as the fun itfelf ito the birdf 
pf darknefs. Ap author, to ju(ige of his owi^ 
merit, may fix his eye upon this tribe of mcjx ; 
and fufier his fatisfa^on to arife in du^ proppr^ 
^ion to their difcontent. Their difapprobatioi^ 
will fufiiciently influence every generous bofom iq 
his f avgr : and I would as implicitly give my ap- 
plaufe to one whom they pull to pieces ; as the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitant^ pf Pegu wpr&ip ihofe, that hate 
•beea dcsoUvfi^ by ^pes. 

'Tis anotber p^rverfion of this paffion, though 
^f a lefs enorxao}is nature, %?he& it merely fU- 
mulates us to rival others in points of uo iatrio- 
fick worth. .To equal others in the lafeleis pares 
of learning ; to purfue riches for the fake of an 
equipage as brilliant ; to covet an equal know- 
ledge of a table ; to vie in jockey-fliip, or cun- 
ning at a bett* Thefe and many othor rivalihips, 
anfwer not the genuine purpofes of emulation, 

iBELikvE the paiSon is oftentimes derived 
from a too partial view of our own and others ex- 
cellencies. We behold a man poiTefled of fome 
particular advantage, and we immediately reflet: 
upon its deficiency in ourfelves. We wait not 
to examine what others we have to ballance it. 
We envy another man^s bodily accomplilhments ; 
when our mental ones might preponderate, would 
we put them into the fcalc. Should we aik our 
own bofoms whether we would change fituations, 
altogether, I fancy felf-love would, generally, 
make us prefer our own condition. But if our 
fentiments remain the fame after fuch an exami- 
nation, all we can juftly endeavour is our own 

real 
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-t^al advancement, . To meditate his detrimcfi!^ 
cither in fortune, power, or reputation, at thfc 
fame time that it is infamous, has often a tendency 
to dcprefs ourfelves. But let us confine our emu- 
lation to points of real worth ; to riches, power, 
or knowledge j only that we may rival others m 
benefieencei. 
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A VISION. 

9 

INGENIOUS was the device of thofc celebrated 
worthies, who, for the more eflfeftual prd- 
/tnulgation of their well-grounded maxims, firft 
pretended to divine infpiration. Peace be to their 
manes ; may the turf lie lightly on their bread ; 
and the verdure over their grave, ' be as perpe- 
tual as their memories ! Well knew they, quef- 
tionlefs, that a proceeding of this nature, mufl: 
afford an cxcufe to their modefty, as well as add 
a weight to their inftruftions. For, from the be- 
jginning of time, if we may believe the hiftories 
of the beft repute, man has ever found a delight 
in giving credit to furprizing lies. There was 
indeed neceffary a degree of credit, previous to 
this delight ; and there was neceffary a delight, 
in order to enforce any degree of credit. But fo 
it was, that the ple^fure rofe, in a proportion to 
the wonder J and if the love of wonder was but 
gratified, noma,tter whether the tale was founded 
upon a witch or an Egeria ; on a rat, a pigeon, the 
pununel of a fword, a bloated fibyll, or a three- 
foot ftooL 

Vol- II, I Of 
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Of all writers that bear any rcfemblance to 
thcfe originals, thofe who approach the neareft 
are fuch, as defcribe their extraordinary dreams 
and vifions. Of oftentation we may not, perad- 
>Tenture, ac€ufe them, who claim to therafelvcs 
no other than the merit of fpeftatorsf. Of Want 
of abilities we muftnot cenfure them; when We 
are given to know that their imagination had lia 
more part in the affair, than a whited wall has, 
in thofe various figures, which fome crafty artift 
repfefents thereon. 

The firft meditation of a folitary, is the be- 
haviour of men in aftive life. Haplefs fpecies, 
I cry'd, how very grofsly art thou miftaken! 
How very fupine, while youth permits thee to 
gain the prize of virtue by reftraiiit ! How very 
refolute whdn thine age leaves nothing to reflraia 
thee ! Thou givefl a loofe to thine inclinations, 
^iill they lofe their very being ; and, like a lamp 
over-whelmed with oil, are extinguiflied by in- 
dulgence. What folly to dream of virtue, when 
there is no longer room for felf-denial j or, when 
the enemy expires by ficknels, to demand the 

honour of a triumph ! Mufing upon this fub- 

jeft, I fell into a profound flumberj and the 

vilioa 
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Vifion with which it furnilhed me, fhall fupply 
ftiaterials for this eflay. 

I WAS, methought, tranfpdrted into a winding 
valley, on each fide of whofe ^rea, fcJ far a§ nly 
eye could fee, were held up (in thd manlier of si 
pifture) all the pleafing objefts either of art or 
nature. Hills rofe one beyond another, crowned 
with trees, or adorned with edifices j broken 
rocks contrafted with lawns, and foaming rivers 
poured headlong over them ; gilded fpire^ en- 
livened even the fun-ftiine ; aiid loriefbnle ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave a folemnity to the 
fliade. It would be endlefs, or rather Impofilible, . 
to give an idea of the vaft variety. It feemed, 
as though people of whatever inclinations riiight 
here meet with their fayorite objeft. 

r 

' While 1 ftood amazed,' and even confounded, 
at fo aftonifhing a landlkip; an old man ap- 
proached towards me, and oiFered his aflfiftance 
in alleviating my fiirprize. You obferve, fays 
he, in the middle path, a train of fprightly female 
pilgrims *, conduced by a matron f of a graver 
caft. She is habited, as you may obferve, in a 
robe far more plain and fmiple than that of any 
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amidft her followers. It is her province to re-* 
ftrain her pupils, that the objefts glittering oti 
each fide may uot fedtice them to make excur-» 
Cons, from which they ftarce ever find theif 
right way again. You may not, perhaps,? fufpeft 
the gulphs and precipices that lie imermixed 

amidft a fcenery fo delightful to the eye* Youi 

« 

fee, indeed, at a confiderable diftance, the giU 
dome of a temple, raifed on columns of thd 
whiteft marble. I muft infCMin yoli, that withiii 
this temple refides a lady % weaving wreaths of 
iromortal amaranth for that worthy matron, if 
(he exert her authority ; and, as their obediened 
is more or lefs entire, fiie has ^Ifo garlands o£ 
inferior luftre to recompence the ladies in hetf 
train. 

Your own fagacity, added he, will fflpply thd 
place of farther inftrufticmsj and then vanilhed 
hi an inftant^ 



*• ' ^ ■• ■<• 



The fpace before nie, as it appeared, was " 
croffed.by four fuccefliv^ rivers* Over thefe 
were thrown as many bridges, and beyond ea^K 
of thefe ftreams the ground feemed to vary it's 
degree of luftre, as much as if it had lain undei' 

• Virtite. 

a dififereij^t 
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^ different climate. On the fide of each of thefe 
rivers appeared, as I thought, a receptacle for 
travellers ; fo that the journey feemed to be por- 
tioned inp four diftinft ftage^. It is poflible that 
"thcfc were meant to reprefent the periods of a 
man's life ; which may be diftinguifhed by the 
names of infancy, youth, inj^nhood, an^ old age. 

During the firll ft age, our travellers pro- 
ceeded without much ^ifturbance, Their excur- 
fions were of np greater extent than . to crop a 
primrofe, or a daify, that grew on the way-fide : 
And in tjiefe their govemefs indulged them. She 
gave them but few checks, and they afforded her 
l>ut little occafion. But when they a^rrived at the 
fecond period, the cafe then was greatly altered. 
The young ladies grew vifibly eqamoured of the 
beauties on each fi(|e ; and the governefs began 
to feel a confcioufnefst of her duty tp reftraia 
them- They petitioned clamoroufly to make one 
frort ^xcu^fipn, and met with a decent refufal. 
Onq of them, that vifibly ftiewed herfelf the 
g:^ cateft vixen and romp ^ amongft them, had a 
thoufand arts and ftratagems to circumvent her 
yell-meaning governefs. I muft here mention, 
yiat \ remarked afterwards, that feme of tb^ 

.# Love., 

I 3 VW^ 
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pupils felt greater attra&ions in pne fl^ge ; and 
fome in another. And the fce^e before them 
l)emg well yariegatcd with mofly banks, and purl- 
ipg ftrcams, ff iiking lambs, and piping (hepherds ; 
infpired a longing that was inexpreflible, to one 
f hfit feemed of an amorous complexion. She re* 
quefted to make a fhort digreffion ; pointed to the, 
band of flicpherds dancing ; and, as I obferved, 
prefented a glafs, . through which the matron 
might dillinftly view them. The governefs ap^ 
plied the glafs, and it yras wonderful to trace the 
change it, effefted. Shp, who before had with 
much conftancy oppofed the prayers of her peti- 
tioner, now began to lean towards her demands ; 
and, as if fbe herfelf vere not quite indifferent 
tp the fcene of pleafure fhe had beheld, grew; 
Tcmifs in her difcipline ; foftened the language 
of diffent ; and with a gentle reprimand, fufferec^ 
her pupil to elope. After this, however, Ihe 

• 

winked her eyes ; that fhe might not ^t leaft b^ear^ 
teftimpny to the flep fhe did not approve. Whea 
the lady had gratified her curiofity, fhe returned 
for the prefent ; but with an appetite more in- 
flamed, and more impatient to repeat her frolick. 
The gOYcrneft appeared uneafy, and to repent 
of her own compliance ; and reafon good fhe 
had ; confidering the confidence it gave her pupil, 
and the weight it toojc from her own authority. 
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They were ngt paffed far from the fecond 
ftage of their journey, ere they all determined 
Xo rebel, and fubmit to the tyrajmy of their 
leader no longer. 

Another now took the lead; and feizing an 
embroidered handkerchief, corapleatly hood- 
winked the dire&refs. All now was tumult, 
anarchy, difagreement, and confufion. They 
led their guide along, blindfold, not without 
propofals of downright murder. They foon loft 
fight of the regular path, and ftrode along with 
amazing rapidity. I {hould, however, except 
fome few *, who, being of a complexion naturally 
languid, and thus deprived of their proteftrefs, 
|aad neither conftancy xo keep the road, nor fpirit 
enough to ftray far from it, Thefe found the 
utmpft of their inclination gratified, in treafuring 
up fliells from the banks of the river, fcopping 
fofifils from the rocks, or preferving plants that 
grew in the valley. A moth or butterfly afforded 
them a chace, and a grub or beetle was a fuitable 
companion. But to return to the vagabonds. 

• The virtuofo-paffion. 

» 
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The lady that performed the feat of blinding 
her governefs, for a time, bore the chief rule ; 
and held the reft in a date of fervitude ^. She 
feemed to be indeed formed for that power and 
grandeur, which was her delight ; being of a fta- 
fture remarkably tall, with an air of dignity ia 
her countenance* Not but others would fome- 
times infift upon fome ^temporary gratification. 
As they fhaped their* way to a great city, f one 
would loll and loiter on a bed of rofes ; another 
would join the dance of (hepherds, and fometimes 
retire with J one into the covert. A § third 
Would not move a ftep further, till {he had ga-- 
thered fome ore that was waflied from the moun- 
tains. When they entered the city, their diffi- 
pation was yet more obfervable. || One intoxi- 
cated herfelf with cordials ; * * another went in 
queft of lace and equipage. The f f Igidy, how- 
ever, at this time moft enterprizing, and who 
(as I mentioned before) had given f^ich a turn to 
their affairs, difcovered a ftrange fondnefs herfelf 
for lawn and ermine, embroide^'ed ftars, and 
golden collars. How:ever difficult it feemed. to 
reach them, or how little neceiTary foever they 

« 

• Ambition. f Indolence. X Gallantry. 

f Avarice. || Ebriety. • ♦ • Pride and Vanity; 

if Ambixion. ' - 
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feemed to happinefs, thcfe alone engjiged hep 
attention ; and to thefe alone her hopes afpirei 
Nay flie went fo far, as, in failure of th^fe, tq 
Tefolve on mifery and wilful wretchednels. 

She at length fucceeded, at leaft fo far, as 
to find how little they enhanced her happinefs j 
and her former compeers having ruined their 
conllitutions, were once again defirous to have 
their queen reign over them. In (hort, their 
loyalty regained the afcendant; infomuch, that 
with one confent they removed the bandage from 
her eyes, and vowed to obey her future di- 
jre£iions. 

She promifed to procure t}iem all the happineft 
that was confident with their prefent ftate ; and 
advifed them all to follow her towards the path 
they had forfaken. 

Our travellers, in a little time after this, 
paffed over the bridge that introduced them to 
their clofmg ftage. The fubjefts, very orderly, 
repentant, and demiflive: The govemefs, more 
rigid and imperious than ever. The former, 
withered, decrepid, languiftung ; the latter, in 
greater vigour, arid more beautiful than before* 
Time appeared to produce in her, a very oppofitc 

effeft 
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cffeft to that if wrought in her companions. She 
fecmed, indeed, no more that eafy duftile crea- 
ture, infulted and borne away by the whims of 
her companions. She appeared more judicious 
in the commands fjie gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In fliof t, both her own aftivity, 
and the fupine lethargy of thofe whom flie con- 
dufted, united to make way for her unlimited 
authority. Now, indeed, a more limited rule 
might hare fccured obedience, and maintained 
iai regularity. The- ladies' were but litttle ftruck 
with the glare of objefts on each fide the' way. 
One akjne I mufl except, whom I beheld look 
wifhfully, with a retorted eye, towards the golden 
ore wafticd down by the torrents. The gover- 
nefs reprefented, in the ftrongeft terms, that 
thefe materials could not be imported into the 
realms they were about to enter. That, were 
this even the cafe, they could be there of no im- 
portance. However flie had not extirpated the 
biafs of this craving danie, when they approach-, 
cd the temple to which I formerly alluded. 

The temple flood upon a lofty hill, half en- 
circled with trees of never-fading verdure. Be- 
tween the milk-white columns (which were of 
the Dorick order, the bafes gilt, as alfo the ca- 
pitals) a blaze of glory iffued, of fiich fuperior 
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luftre, that none befide the gpviernefs was able 
10 approach it. She, indeed, \nth a deje&cd 
countenance, drtvr near unto the goddcfs ; who 
gently waved her hand, in the way of faljit^tipn. 

The matron feemed lefs dazled, than delighted 
with her exceffive beauty. She accofted her 
with reverence, and with much diffidence began 
to mention their pretenfion to her favor. ** She 
^ mull own," ihe had been too remifs in the be- 
^ ginning of her government ; {h^ looped it woul4 
*' be attributed to inexperience in the fubtle wiles 
** of her fellow-travellers. She flattered herfelf, 
^ that her feverity towards the conclufion of her 
* journey might in fome fort make attonement 
** for her misbehaviour in the beginning. Laftly, 
** that ftie fometimes found it impoifible to hear 
^ the dictates of the Goddefs amid the clamours 
f* of her pupils, and the din of their perfuafions.^ 

To this the Goddefs made reply. 

**You have heard, faid Ihe, no doubt, that 
^ the favors I beftow, are by no means confiftent 
V with a ftate of inaftivity. The only time when 
** you were allowed an opportunity to defervc 
f them, was the time when your pupils were the 
^ moft rcfraftory and perverfe. The honours 
ft you expefi: in my court arc proportioned to the 

^ ** difficulty 
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f difficulty of a good undertaking. May yoo, 
f hereafter, partake them, in reward of your 
•'more vigOToos cpndu£t: For the prefent you 
^ are little entitled to any recompence from me» 
f As to your pupils, I pbferyp, they have paffed 
f fenten^uC upqn thcmfeWesi.'^ 

At this inftant cxf time the bell rung for fup? 
J>er, and awaked me j I found the gardener by 
my fide, prepared to plant a. parcel of trees; 
and that I had flumbered away the hours, in 
which I ftiould have given him fuitable direc-- 
tions» 
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UNCONNECTED THOUGHTS 
ON GARDENING. 



G Gardening may be divided ifltd 
three fpecie^ -^kitGhen-gardemng**-para 
terre-gardeniiig-— and landlkip, or pifturefque-* 
gardening : which latter is the fubjeft intended 
in the following pages— It confifts in pleafmg the 
imagination by fcenes of grandeur, beauty, or 
variety. Convenience merely has no fliaire here j 
any farther than as it pleafes the imagin^tiom 

Perhaps the divifiotf^of the pleafures of iftia* 
gination, according as they ate ftruck by th« 
great, the various, and the beautiful, may be ac- 
curate enough for my prefent purpofc : why each 
rf them aifefts us with pleafurc may be traced 
in other authors. See Biirke, Hutchinfon, Ge-* 
rard. The theory of agreeable fenfations, &c. * 

* GARbEN- SCENES may perhaps be divided into the fu- 
blime, the beaatifull, and the melancholy or penfive ; to which 
lad I know not but we may affign a middle place betwixt the 
former two, as being in fome idrt compoM of both. See 
Burke^s fublime, &c. 

t Thme 
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There feems however to be fome objefla 
uhich afford a pleafure not reducible to either of 
the foregoing heads, A ruin, for inftance, may 
be neither new to us, nor majeftick, nor beau- 
tiful, yet afford that pleafmg melancholy which 
proceeds from a rejflexion on decayed magnifi- 
cence. For this reafon an able gardiner fliould 
ayail himfelf of objefts, perhaps, not very ftrik- 
ing ; if they ferve to conneft ideas, that convey 
deflexions of the pleafing kind. 

Objects (hould indeed be lefs calculated to 
ftrike the immediate eye, than the judgment or 
well-formed imagination ; as in painting. 

It' is no objeftion to the pleafure of novelty, 
that it makes an ugly objeft more difagreeable. 
It is enough that it produces a fuperiority be- 
twixt things in other refpefts equal. It feems, 
on fome occafions, to go even further. Are there 
not broken rocks and rugged grounds, to which 
we can hardly attribute either beauty or gran- 
deur, and yet when introduced near an extent 
of lawn, impart a pleafure equal to more fhape- 
ly fcenes? Thus a feries of lawn, though ever 
fo beautiful, may fatiate and cloy, unlefs the eye 

• , paffes 
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paffes to them from wilder fcenes ; and then they 
acquire the grace of novelty. 

Variety appiears to me to derive good part 
of it's efFea from noycky ; as the eye, paffing 
from one form or color, to a form or color of a 
different kind, finds a degree of novelty in it's 
pcefent objeS which affords immediate fatisfac- 
tion* 

Variety however, ih fottie inftan<ies, may be 
carried to fuch excefs as to lofe it's whole effeft. 
I have obferved ceilings fo crammed with ftucco- 
ornaments ; that, although of the moft different 
kinds,' they have produced an uniformity. A 
fufEcient quantity of undecorated fpace is necef- 
fary to exhibit fuch decorations to advantage. 

Ground fliould firft be confidered with an 
eye to it's peculiar charafter : whether it be the 
grand, the favage, the fprightly, the melancho- 
ly, the horrid, or the beautifuU. As one or 
other of thefe charafters prevail, one may fome- 
what ftrengthen it's effeft, by allowing every 
part fome denomination, and then fupporting it's 
title by fuitable appendages— For inftance, The 
lover's walk may have affignation feats, with pro* 

per 
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per mottoes— Urns to faithfull loTers—ii Trophic^- 
garlands, &c. by means of art; 

What an advantage inufl: fomc Italiafi feats 
derive frbm the circumftance of being fituate 
on ground mentioned in the clafficks ? And, evert 
in England, wherever a park or garden happens 
to have been the fcene of any event m hiftory^ 
one would fiirely avail one's felf of that circura-* ^ 
ftance, to make it more interefting to the ima- 
gination^ Mottoes ihould allude to it, columns, 
&c. record it j verfes moralize upon it ; and cu* 
riofity receive it's fhare' <tf pleafure* 

I N defigtimg a houfe and gardens, it h happjf 
Ivhen there is an opportunity of maintaining a 
fubordination of parts; the houf£ fo luckily 
J)lat:ed as to exhibit a view of the whole defign* 
I have fometimes thought that there was room 
for it to refemblc an epick or dramatick poem* 
It is rather to be wiflied than required, that the 
iriore ftriking fcenes may fucceed thofe which are 
lefs fo. 

Tafte depends much upon temper. Some pre- 
fer TibuUus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer 

Hagley to Persfield, and Persfield to the WelSi 

mountains^ 
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mountains. This occafions the different prefer- 
ences that are given to fituations — A gardeii 
ftrikes us moft, where the grand, and the plea- 
fing fucceed, not intermingle, with each othen 

I BELIEVE, however, the fublime has general- 
ly a deeper effe^ than the merely beautiful. 

I USE the wqrds landlkip and {wrofpeft, the for- 
mer as exprefliv« of home fcenes, the latter of 
diflant images. Profpe£te fhould take in tl^e blue 
diilant hills ; but never fo remotely, that they be 
not diftinguiihable from clouds. Yet this mere 
extent is what the vulgar value* 

Land SKIP fhould contain variety enough to 

form a pi^hire upon canvas ; and this is no bad 

teft, as I think the landildp painter is the gardi- 

ner's beft defigner. The eye requires a fort of 

ballance here ; but not fb as to encroach upon 

probable nature. A wood, or hill, may ballance 

a houfe or obelifk ; for exa£lnefs would be dif- 

pleafing. We form our notions from what w^ 

have feen ; and though, could we comprehend the 

univerfe, we might perhaps find it uniformly, re* 

gular ; yet the portions that we fee of it, habi* 

tuate our fancy to the contrary. 
# 
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The eye fliould always look rather down upon 
water: Cuftomary nature makes this requifite» 
I know nothing more feniibly difplf aiing than 

Mr. T 's flajt ground betwixt his terras and 

his water. * . . 

I T is not eafy to account for the fondnefs of 
former times for ftrait-lined avenues to their 
houfes ; ftrait-lined walks through their woods ; 
and, in ftiort, every kind of ftrait-line; wherd 
the foot is to travel over, what the eye has done 
before. This circumftance, is one objeftion. 
Another, fomewhat of the fame kind, is the re- 
petition of the fame objeft, tree after tree, for 
a length of way together, A third is, that this 
Identity is purchafed by the lofs of that variety^ 
which the natural country fupplies every where j 
in a greater dr lefs degree. To ftand ftill arid 
furvey fuch avenues, may afford fome flender 
fatisfa6Hon, through the change derived frofii 
perfpe^tive ; but to move on continually and find 
no change of fcene in the leaft attendant on ouf 
change of place, muft give aftual pain to a per-» 
fon of tafte. For fuch an one to be condemned 
to pafs along'the famous vifta from * MofcoW 
to Petersburg, or that other from Agra to Lahor 

* In Montclquieu, oh Tafte. 

in 
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in India, mull be as difagreeablc a fentence, as 
to be condemned to labour at the gallies, I 
conceived fome idea of the fenfation he muft 
feel, from walking but a few minutes, immured, 

betwixt Lord D 's high-fhom yew-hedges ; 

which run exaftly parallel, at the diftance of a- 
bout ten feet ; and are contrived perfeAly to ex- 
clude all kind of bbjefls whatfoever. 

When a building, or other objeft has been 
once viewed from its proper point, the foot fliould 
never travel to it by the fame path, which the 
eye has travelled over before. Lofe the objeft, 
and draw nigh, obliquely. 

The fide*trees in villas fliould be fo circum- 
ftanced as to afford a probability that they grew 
by nature. 

Ruinated ftruAures appear to derive their 
power o£ plealing, from the irregularity of fur- 
face, which is variety; and the latitude they 
afford the imagination, to conceive an enlarge- 
ment of their dimenfions, or tp recoUeft any 9 
events or circumftances appertaining to their prif- 
j:ine grandeur, fojar as concerns grandeur and 
folemnity. The breaks in them fliould be as 
^old and abrupt as poffible, — If mere beauty be 

K 2 aimed 
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aimed at (which however is not their chief cx^ 
cellence) the waving line, with jdovc eafy trani^ 
itionsy will become (^ greater importance — ^Event^ 
relating to them may be fimnlated by numberlef$ 
fittle artifices ; but it is ever to be remembered,, 
that high hills and fud^n defcenp are mofi: 
fuitable to caflles; and fertile vales, near wood 
and water, moil imitative of the ufnal fituatioa 
for abbeys and religious houfcs ; large oaks, in 
particular, are elTential to thefe latter. 

■ 

< Whofe branching arms, and reverend height 
Admit a dim religious light. 

A cottage is a pleafing objcft partly on account' 
©f the variety it may introduce; on account of 
the tranquillity that feems to reign there; and 
perhaps, (I am fomewhat afraid) on account of 
the pride of human nature. 

Longi alterius fpeftare laborem« 

In a fcene prefented to the eye, objefts {hould 
never lie fo much to the right or left, as to give it 
any uneafmefs in the examination. Sometimes, 
however, it may be better to admit valuable objefta 
even with this difadvantage. They fhould elfe 

sever 
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toever be fccn beyond a certain apglc. The eye 
fnufl be eafy, before it can be pleafed. 

N o mere flope from cmic fide to the other can 
be agreeable ground : The eye requires a bal- 
iance— ^L e, a degree of unifonmty : but this may 
be otherwife effected and the rule &ould be un* 
iderflood with fome linutattoo. 

r 

\ 

—Each alley has it's brother. 

And half the plat-form juft reflefts the-othen 

L E T us examine what may be faid in favour 
of that regularity which Mr, Pope expofes. 
Might he not feemingly as well objeft to the 
<lifpofition of an human face, becaufe it has an 
eye or cheek, that is the very pi^re of it^ 
^Qompanionf Or does act providence who hag 
obferved this regularity in the external ftrufture 
©f our bodies and difregarded it within> feem to 
confider it as a beauty ? The arms, the limbs, 
and the feveral parts of them correfpotid, but 
it is not the fame cafe with the thorax and the 
abdomen. I believe one is generally follicitous 
for a kind of ballance in a landfkip, and, if I am 
not miftaken, the painters generally furnifh one : 
A building for inftance on one fide, contrafted by 
a group of trees, a large oak, or a rifing hill on 
|he other. Whence then does this tafte proceed, 
• ^ K. butt 
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but from the love we bear to regularity in per-- 
feftion? After all, in regard to gardeps, the 
fliape of ground, the difpofition of trees, and 
the figure of water, muft be facred to nature ; 
and no forms muft be allowed that make a diP- 
covery of art. 

All trees have a character analogoug to that 
of men: Oaks are ip all refpefls the pcrfeft 
image of th§ manly charafter : In former times 
I fliould have faid, and in prefent times I think 
I am authorized to fay, the Britiih one. As a 
brave man is not fuddenly either elated by pi'9f- 
perity, or depreifed by adverfity, fo the Qak dif- 
plays not it's verdure on the fu^'s firft approach; 
nor drops it, on his firft departure. Add to this 
it's majeflic appearance, the rough grandeur of 
of it's bark, and the wide prqteftion pf it's 
branches. 

A LARGE, branching, aged oak, is perhaps 
the moft venerable of all inanimate objefts. 

U|LN$ are more folenui, if large and plain; 
more beautiful, if lefs and ornamented. So- 
lemnity is perhaps their point, and the fituaft- 
on Qf th^ii\ i^ould ftill cooperate with it. 



Br 
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B Y the way, I wonder that lead ftatues are 
not more in vogue in our modern gardens. 
Though they may not exprefs the finer lines of 
an human body, yet they fecm perfeftly well 
calculated, on account of ^heir duration, to em- 
bellilh landlkips, were they fomc degrees infe- 
rior to what we generally behold. A ftatue in 
a room challenges examination, and is to be ex- 
amined critically as a ftatue. A ilatue in a gar- 
den is to be confidered as one part of a fcene or 
landikip ; the minuter touches are no more effcn- 
tlal to it, than a good landikip painter would 
efteem them were he to reprefent a itatue in his. 
pifture. 

Apparent art, in it*s prefer province, is al- 
moft as important as apparent nature. They 
contrail agreeably; but their provinces ever 
ihould be kept diftinft. 

Where fome artificial beauties are fo dexte- 
roufly managed that one cannot but conceive 
them natural, fome natural ones fo extremely for- 
tunate tham one is ready to fwear they are arti-; 

COK- 
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CoNcEiiNiNO fcenes, the more uficomftoa 
. they appear, the better> provided they form a 
pidure, and include nothing that pretends to be 
pf nature's production, and is not The ihape of 
of ground, the fite of trees, and the fall of water, 
nature's province. Whatever thwaru her is 
treafon* 

On the other hand, buildings and the wcMrkei 
of art, need have no other reference to nature 
than that they afford the iuo-ifAi«v with which th<: 
}iuman mind is delighted. 

Art fhould Etever be allowed to fet a foot ii| 
the province of naturCj, otherwife than clandef- 
tinely ^nd by night. Whenever flic is allowed 
%o appear here, and inen begin to compromife th^ 
difference — - Night, gothicifm, confufipn and ab* 
(Qlute chao$ are come agaiu. 

To fee one's urns, bbeliiks, and waterfalls 
)aid open ; the Qakednefs of oUr beloved mif* 
treffes, the naiads, and the dryads, expofed by 
fhat ruffian winter to liniverfal obfervation ; is ^ 
feverity fcarcely to be fupported by the help qi 
blazing hearths, chearful companions, and a bot- 
{If qf the moft grateful burgundy* 
■ ^ •' "• "' -' ' '' Th« 
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The works of a pcrfon that builds, begin im-» 
mediately to decay; while thqfe of him who 
plants begin direftly to improve. In this, plant- 
ing promifes a more lading pleafure, than build- 
ing ; which. Were it to remain in equal perfeftion, 
would at beft begin to moulder and want repairs 
in imagination. Now trees have a circumflancc 
that fuits our tafte, and that is annual variety. 
It is inconvenient indeed, if they caufe our love 
of life to take root and flouriih with them: 
Whereas the very famenefs of our ftruftures will. 
Without the help of dilapidation, fcrve to weatt 
m from our attachment to thenu 

\ 

I T is a cuftom in fome countries to condemn 
the charafters of thofe (after death) that have 
neither planted a tree, nor begat a child. 

The tafte of the citizen and of the mere 
peafant are in all refpefts the fame. The for- 
pier gilds his balls ; paints his ftonework and 
(latues white; plants his trees in lines or cir* 
des ; cuts his yew-trees four-fquare or conic ; 
or gives them, what he can, of the refemblance 
of birds, or bears; or men ; fquirts up his rivu- 
let in jctteaus ; in ihort, admires no part of na* 

ture, 
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ture, but her duftility ; exhibits every thing thai 
k glaring, that implies cxpcnce, or that effefts a 
furprize becaufe it is unnatural. T^e peasant is 
his admirer, 

I T is always to ht rcmember?4 i^ gardening 
that fublimity or magnificence, and beauty or; 
variety, are very diiFerent things. Every fcene 
we fee in nature is either tame and infipid ; pi: 
compounded . of thofe. It. often happens that 
the fame ground may receive from art, cither 
certain degrees qf fiiblimity and magnificence, 
or certaip degrees of variety aiid beauty ; or ^ 
mixture of each kind. In this cafe it renxains to 
be confidered in which light they can be ren- 
dered moft remarkable, whether as objefts of 
beauty, or magnificence. Even the temper of 
the proprietor ftiould not perhaps be wholly 
difregarded : for certain complexions of foul will 
prefer an orange tree or a myrtle, to an oak or 
cedar. However tWs ihould not induce a gardi- 
acr to parcel out a lawn into knpts of fhrub- 
bery ; or inveft a mountain with a garb of roXes. 
This would be like dreffing a giant in a faxfenet 
gown, or a faracen's head in a bruflels night- 
cap. Indeed the fmall and circular clumps of 
firs, which I fee planted upon fome fine large 
fwells, put me often in mind of a coronet placed 

'4 ^» 
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on an elephant or cameFs back. I fay a gardir 
ner fliould not do this, any more than a poet 
Ihould attempt to write of the king of PruiEa 
in the ftyle of Philips. On the other fide, what 
•jvould become of Lesbians fparrow fliould it be 
treated in the fame language with the anger qf 
Achilles ? 

Gardiners may be divided into tjiree forts, the 
landlkip gardiner, the parterre gardiner, and 
the kitchen gardiner, agreeably to our firft di- 
yifion of gardens, 

I HAVE ufed the word landlkip-gardiners ; be- 
caufe in purfuance of our prefent tafte in gar- 
dening, every good painter of landlkip appears 
to me the moft proper defigncr. The misfortune 
of it, is, that thefe painters are apt to regard 
the execution of their work, much more than the 
^hoice of (ubjefti 

The art^ of diftancing and approximating, 
comes truly within their fphere : the former by 
|he gradual diminution of diilin^faiefs, and of 
Cze ; the latter by the reyerfe. A ft:rait lined 
avenue that is widened in front, and planted there 
with ewe trees, then firs, then with trees more 
and more fadj, till they end in the almond-wil- 
low. 
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low, or filver oficr j will produce a very remark- 
able deception of the former kind ; which dc-^ 
ception will be encreafed, if the nearer dark 
trees, are proportionable and truly larger than 
thofe at the end of the avenue that arc more 
fady, 

T o diflance a building, plant as near as you 
can to it, two or three circles of different co» 
loured greens — Ever-greens are beft for all fuch 
purpofes — Suppofe the outer one of holly, and the 
next of laurel, &c. The confequenee will be that 
the imagination immediately allows a fpace be- 
twixt thefe circles and another betwixt the houfe 
and them ; and as the imagined fpace is indetermi- 
nate, if your building be dim-coloured, it will not 
appear inconfiderable. The imaginatiorfi^ a greater 
magnifier than a microfcopic glafs. And on this 
head,I have knovni fome inftances, where by fhew- 
ing intermediate ground, the diflance has ap- 
peared lefs, than while an hedge or grove con-: 
Cealed it. 

HedcjES, appearing as f^ch, are univerfally 
bad. They difcover art in nature's province. 

I 

Trees in hedges partake of their artificiali-. 

ty, and become a part of them. There is no 

1 ^ more 
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more fuddeo, <md obvious improvement, thaa an 

» 

hedge remaved, and the trees remaining; yet 
not in fuch manner as to mark out the former 
hedge. 

Water ftiould ever appear, as an irregular 
lake, or winding ftreanu 

Iflands give beauty, if the water be adequate } 
but leffen grandeur through variety. 

It was the wife remark of fome fagacious ob- 
fcrvcr, that familiarity is for the moft part pro- 
duftive of contempt, • Gracelefs offspring of fo. 
amiable a parent ! Unfortunate beings that wc 
are, whofe enjoyments muft be either checked, 
or prove deftruftive of themfelves. Our palTions 
are permitted to fip a little pleafure ; but are 
extinguifhed by indulgence, like a lamp over- 
Whelmeil with oil. Hence we negleft the beauty 
with which we have been intimate ; nor would 
any addition it could receive, prove an equivalent 
for the advantage it derived from the firfl im- 
preffion. Thus negligent of graces that have 
the merit of reality, we too often prefer imagi- 
nary ones that have only the charm of novelty : 
And hence we may account, in general, for the 

preference 
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t 

preference of art to nature, in dur old fafhioried 

gardens. 

# 

Art, indeed, is often requifite to collet znd 
epitomize the beauties of nature ; but Ihould 
never be fuffercd to fet Hfer mark upon them : 
I mean in regard to thofe articles that are of na-s 
lure^s province; the fhaping of ground, the 
planting of trees, and the difpofition of lakes and 
rivulets. Many more particulars will foon od- 
cur, which, however, flie is allowed to regulate, 
fcme\i^hat clandeftinely, upon the following ac- 
count— Man is not capable of comprehending the 
tiniverfe at one furvey. Had he faculties equal 
to this, he might well be cenfured for any mi- 
nute regulations of his own. It were the fame, 
as if, in his prefent fituation, he ftrove to find 
amufement in contriving the fabrick of an ant's 
neft, or the partitions of a bee*hive. But we 
are placed in the corner of a fphere; endued 
neither with organs, nor allowed a ftation, pro- 
per to give us an univerfal view; or to exhibit 
to us the variety, the orderly proportions, and 
difpofitions of the fyftem. We perceive many 
breaks and blemiflies, feveral neglefted and un- 
variegated places in the part ; which, in the. 
whole would appear either imperceptible, or 
beautiful. And we might as rationally expeft a 

fnail 
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fnail to be fatisfied with the beauty of our par- 
. terres, flopes, and terraffes — or an ant to prefer 
our buildings to her own orderly range of gra*- 
naries, as that man fhould be fatisfied, without a 
fingle thought that he can improve the fpot that 
falls to his Ihare, But, though art be neceflary 
for coUefting nature's beauties, by what reafoii 
is fhe authorized to thwart and to oppofe her ? 
Whyj fantaftically endeavor to humanize thofc 
vegetables, of which nature, difcreet nature* 
thought it proper to make trees ? Why endow 
the vegetable bird with wings, which nature has 
made momentarily dependent upon the foil i 
Here art feems very affeftedly to make a difplay 
of that induftry, which it is her glory to conceaL 
The flote which refprefents an afterilk, is valued 
only on account of it's natural produftion : Nor 
do we view with pleafure the laboured carvings 
and futile diligence of Gothic artifts. We view 
with much more fatisfaftion fome plain Grecian 
fabric, where art, indeed, has been equally, 
. but Icfs vifibly, induftrious. It is thus we, in- 
deed, admire the fliining texture of the filk- 
yrovm ; but we loath the puny author, when (lie 
thinks proper to emerge ; and to difguft us with 
the appearance of fo vile a grub. 

But 
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But this is merely true in regard to the pir- 
ticulars of ^ nature's province ; wherein art caii 
only appear as the moft abje£^ vaflal, and hac^ 
therefore, better not appear at all. The cafe 
is different where fhe has the direction of build^ 
ings, ufeful or ornamental ; or, perhaps, claims 
as much honor from temples, as the deities to 
whom they are Infcribed. Here then it is her 
ilitereft to b€ feen as much as poffible: And, 
though nature appear doubly beautiful by the 
contrail her ftruftures fumifh, it is not eafy 
' for her to confer a benefit which nature^ on her* 
fide, will not repay. 

A RuiLAL fcenc to me is never perfed with- 
out the addition of fome kind of butlding : In- 
deed I have known a fear of rock-work, in great 
meafure, fupply the deficiency. . 

Ik gardening it is no fmall point to enfc^'ce 
cither grandeur or beauty by furprize ; for in- 
ftance, by abrupt tranfition from their contrari^ 
— but to lay a ftrefs upon furprize only ; for ex- 
ample, on the furprize occafioned by an ahs^! 
without including any nobler purpofe ; is a fym- 
ptom of bad tafte, and a violent fondefs for mere 
cpncetto, 

GlCAN- 
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Grandeur and beauty are, fo very oppofite, 
that you often diminilh the one as you encreafe 
the otheri Variety is moft a--kin to the latter, 
fimplicity to the former* 

Suppose a large hill, varied by art, with 
large patches of difFerent<olored clumps, fcara 
of rock, chalk quarries, villages, or farm-houfes; 
you will have, perhaps, a' more beautiful fcene, 
but much lefs grand than it was before. 

In many inftances, it is moft eligible to com* 
pound your fcene of beauty and grandeur — Sup- 
pofe a magnificent fwell arifing out of a well-va- 
riegated valley ; it would be difadvantageous to 
encreafe it's beauty, by means deftruftive to it's 
magnificence. 

« 

There may poffibly, but there feldom happens,, 
any occafion to fill up valleys, with trees or other- 
wife. It is for the moft part the gardener's bufinefs 
to remove trees, or ought that fills up the low 
ground ; and to give, as far as nature allows, an 
artificial eminence to the high. 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordfhirc 

afford <a moft beautiful fcenery, at the time they 

Vol. II. L are 
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are m bloffom : But the profpeft would be rcalljr 
graadery did it confifl of iimpie foliage. For the 
fame reafon, a large oak (or beech) in autumiv 
i^ a grander obj eft than the fame in fpring. The 
fprightly green, is then qbfufcated. 

Smoothness and eafy tranfitions are no 
foiall ingredient in the beautiful ; abrupt and red-^ 
angular breaks have more of the nature of the 
fiiblime. Thus a tapering fpire isy perhaps,, a 
more beautiful ob)tft than a tower, which is 
grander. 

•» Many of the different opinions relating tor 
tlie preference to be given to feats, villas, Scc^ 
are owing to want of diftinftion betwixt the 
beautiful and the magnificent. Both the former 
and the latter pleafe ; but there are imiginations 
particularly adapted to the one, and to the 
pther^ 

Mr^ Ami son thought aft crpeif uiiiiiclofed 
champain country, formed the beft landikip. 
S<Mnewhat here is to be confidered. Large unva- 
riegated, fimple objefts have the beft pretenfionsi 
to fublimity ; a large mountain, whofe fides are 
unvaried with obj efts, is grander than oae with 

infinite 
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infimtc variety : But then it's beauty is proper- 
tionably lefs. 

HowfivfiR, I think a plain fpace near tlhe eye 
gives it a kind of liberty it loves : And then 
the pifture, whether you chufe the graad or 
beautiFul, Ihould be held up at it^s proper di- 
ftance. Variety is the principal ingtedient in 
beauty ; and JGimplicity is eflential to gtandeur. 

^ Offeijsive objefts, at a proper diftance, a,c- 
quirfe dven z degree of beamy : For inftance, 
fiubblc, fallow ground — 
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PERHAPS men of tie moft different feda 
and parties very frequently think the fame; 
only vary in their phrafe and language. At 
leaft, if one examines their firft principles, which 
very often coincide, it were a point of prudence, 
as well as candor, to conllder the reft as nothing 
more. 

A Courtier's dependent is a beggar's dog. 

If national refleftions are unjuft, becaufe there 
are good men in all nations, are not nati^Hiat 
wars upon much the fame footing ? 

A GOVERNMENT is in cxcufable fcwT employing 
fooliih miniflers; becaufe they may examine a 
man's head, though they cannot his heart* 

I FANCY the proper means of encreafing thcf 
love we bear our native country, is to reiide fome- 

bme in a foreign one# 

•»• ' » • 

r 

The 
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TThe love of popularity feems little elfe thati 
tfhe love of being bdoved ; and is only blame- 
able when a perfon aims at the affedions of a 
people by means in appearance honeft, but in 
fbdr ^nd pernicious md deflruddye. 

The HE o^ghti no do^bt, to be heroes in fo- 
liety ;as well as butchers ; and who knows bu( 
the neceffity of butchers (inflaming and ftimu- 
lating the paiEons with animal food) might at firfl 
pccafion the neceffity of heroqs. Butchers, I 
believe^ were prior. 

The whole my fiery of a courtly behavior 
feems included in the power of makiilg general 
favors appear particular ones, 

A MAN of remarkable genius may afford to 
pafs by a piece of wit, if it happen to border on 
abufe, A little geniu$ is obliged to catch at every 
^tticifm indifcriminately. , 

Indolence is a kind of centripetal force. 

It feems idle to rail at ambition merely be^ 
caufe it 13 a boundlefs paffioi^ ; or rather is not 

L 3 , this 
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this drcumftance an argument in it's favor ? If 
one would be emplp7e4 pr amufed through Uf<^ 
Ihould wc not n^ke choice of a paffion ths^t, yfiU 
keep one Ippg in play ? 

A SPORTSMAN of vivacity will make chdcd 
of that game which will prolong his diveriion : 
A fox, that will fupport the chace till nigh^ 
is better game than a rabbit that will not alford 
bim half an hour's entertainment, £• 

The fubmiflion of Prince Hal to the civil 
magiftrate that committed, him was more to his 
Jipiior thap ^\\ the conquefls of Henry the Fifth 
ili France, 

The moft animated focial pleafure, that I can 
conceiyci may be, perhaps, felt by a gpncr^ s^ter 
a fuccefsful engagement, or iii it; I meai^ by 
fuph cpipipan4ers as have fouls equal to their 
occupation. This, however, feems paradcudcait 
and requires fome explanation. 

Resistance to the reigning powers is jufti- 
.fiable, upon a conviftion thv their government 
1$ incoqfifl^pt \fith the good of rte fubje^, thajt 

our 
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bur interpofidon tends toeftabliihbenermeaftires: 

» 

and this without a probability of occafioning evils 
that may over-ballance them. But thefe confi- 
deratioBs muft never be feparatecL 

People are, perhaps, more vicious iji towns, 
becaufe they have fewer natural objefts there, 
to employ their attention — or admiration : Ljike- 
wife becaufe one vicious charafter tends to en- 
courage and keep another in countenance. How- 
ever it be, excluding accidental circumftances, 
I believe the largest cities are tjje moft yip ious of 
^1 others. 

Laws are generally found to be nets of fuch 
a texture, as the little creep through, the great 
break through^ ^hd the middk-iiz.ed are alone 
lenti^ngled in. 

• 

Thouqh i have no fort of inclination tp vin- 
(dicate the late rebellion, yet I am led by catidor 
to make fome diftinftion between the immorality 
of it^s abettors, and the illegality of their offence. 
Jfly Lord Hardwick, . in his condemnation-fpeech, 
remarks, with great propriety, that the laws of 
^ nations have adjudged rebelHon to be the 

L 4 worft 
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^orft of crimes. And in regard to civil fbcledes^ 
I believe there is none but madmen will difpute 
JL But furely with regard to confcience, error 
neous judgmenu and ill-grounded conviftiwis^ 
may render it fome people's duty. Sin does not 
confift in any deviation from received opinion j 
it does not depend upon the underftanding, but 
the will, Now, if it appear that a man's opi- 
nion has happened to mifplace his duty; and 
this opinion has not been owing to any vici- 
ous defire of indulging his appetites— In fliort, 
if his own reafon, liable to err, have biaffed his 
will ; rather than his will any way contributed 
%o biafs and deprave his reafon, he will, perhaps, 
appear guilty before none, befide an earthly 
ixibunal, ' 

A Person's right to refift, depends upon a 
conviftion, that the government is ill-managed ; 
that others have more claim to manage it, or 
will adminifter it better : That he, by his re- 
(iftance, can introduce a change to it's advantage, 
and this withput any confequehtial evils that will 
bear proportion to the faid advantage. 

Whether this were not in appearance the cafe 
pf Balmerinp, I will not prefume to fay : How 

conceived. 
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conceived, or from what delufipn fprung. Bui 
as, I think, he was reputed an honeft man, in 
other refpefts, one may guefs his behavior was 
rather owing to the mifreprefentations of hi5 
reafon, than to any depravity, perverfenefs, or 
(dilingenuity of his will. 

If a perfon ought heartily to ftickle for any 
caufe, it (hould be that of moderation. Modera* 
pon {kqnlJL be his party. 



EGO 
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fJLOMMYOWN^ENSATIONS^ 

L 

HATE m^itime cxprdEons, fimiles, and sdlor 
(ions ; my dillike, I iuppofci proceeds ffPifi 
the unnaturalnefs of (hipping, and the great 
(hare which art ever claims in that practice* 

I AM thai^kful thq^t my name is obnoxions to nq 

ra. 

May I always have an heart fuperiw, witfi 
oecon(»ny fuitable, to my fortune. 

Inanimates, toys, utenfils, feem to merit a 
kind of affcdHon from us, when they have been 
our companions through various viciiCtudes. I 
have often viewed my watch, ftandiih, fnuflF- 
box, with this kind of tender regard ; allotting 
them a degree of friendfhip, which there are 

feme men, who do not deferve, 

♦' Midst 
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^ Midst masy faithlefs only faithful foundi'^ 

V. 

' I LOVED Mn Somervile, becaufe he knew fo 
perfeAly what belonged to the flocci-aauci-nihaiir 
pili-fication of money* 

VL 

It is with me in rega]:d to the earth itfelf, as 
it is in regard to thofe that walk upon it's fur- 
face. I love to pafs by crowds, and to catch 
diftant views of the country as I walk along ; 
but I infenfibly chufe to fit where I cannot fee 
two yards before mc. 

vn. 

I B^piif, top foon in life, to flight the world 
more than is coniiftent with making a figure in it. 
The "non eft tanti^' of Ovid grows upon me fo 
faft that in a few years I flxail have no palHon. 

vni. 

Jam pbliged tp the perfon that fpeaks me 
fair to my face. I ^m oijly more obliged to the 
man who fpeaks well of me in my abfence alfa 
Should I be alked whether I chofe to have a pcr- 
fcn fpeak well of xije whqnabfent qt prefept, I 

fliould 
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(hould anfwcr the latrer ; for were all men to do 
fo^ die fonner would be infigoificaac 

I FEEL an avarice of fecial pleaikre^ wblch 
produces only mortificaticm. I oevo: fee a town 
or city in a map, but I figure to myfelf maaf 
agreeable perfons in it, with whom I could w^ 
to be acquainted 

i 

.X 

It is a miferable thing to be fenfible of the 
yalue of one's time, and yet reftraincd by cir- 
4:tmiitances from makii^ a proper ufe of iL One 
feels one's felf fomewhat in the ikuation of ad< 
miral Honen 

XL 

It is a miferable thing to love where one hates ; 
and yet it is not inconfiftent. 

XIL 

The modem world cojifiders it as a part of 

politenefs, to drop the mentiot of kindred in all 

addreffcs to relations. Theiie is no doubts that 

it puts our approbation and efteem upon a lefs 

partial footing. I think, where I value a friend, 

I would not fuffer my relation to be obliterated 

even to the twentieth generation. It ferves to 
4 conneft 
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conneft us clofer : wherever I ^ difefleemed, t 
vrovAd db^ztt my firft-cOuiitL 

Circumlocutory, philofophical obfcenity 
appears to me the mod najofeous of all fluff: 
Shall X fay it takes away the fpirit from it, and 
leaves you nothing but a caput mortuom; oi^ 
fliall I fay rather k is a Sir — e in an envefepe 
of fine gilt-paper, which only raifes expeAation«. 
Could any be allowed to talk obfcenely with a 
grace, it were downright country fellows, who 
ufe an unaffeAed language: But even among 
thefe, as they grow old, it partakes again of af» 
fe£latipn* 

It is fome lofs of liberty to refolve on fcheme^ 
bdbre-hand# 

There are a fort of people to whom one 
would allot good wiflies and perform good offices; 
but they are fometimes thofe, with whom one 
Woukl by no means ihare one's tim& 

I WOULD have all men elevated to as great 
an height, as they can difcover a luftrc to the 
naked eye« 

I AM 
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I AM furelj mote idclined (of the two) t<si, 
pretend a falfe difdain, than an unreal efteem. 

Y t T why Tcjpinc ? I have fecn manfions on; 
the verge of Wales that convert my &rm-boufe 
into an Hampton-court, and where they fpeak 
of a glazed window as a great piece of magnifis 
cence* All thin^ figure by comparifon« 

I DO not (o much want to avoid being cheat- 
cdj as to afford the expencc of being fo : The 
getiefallty of mankind being feldom in good hu- 
mour but whilft they are impofing upon you ia 
fome fiiape or other. 

m 

i CANNOT avoid comparing the eafe and free-* 
dom I enjoy, to the eafe of an old fhoe ; where 
a tertain degree of fhabbinifs is joined With the 
convenience. 

Not Hebrew* Arabic, Syriac^ Coptic, nor 
even the Chinefe language, feems half fo difficult 
to me as the language of refufal^ 

I ACTUALLY dreamt that fomebody told me 
I muft not print my pieces feparate. That cer- 
taimftars would, if fingle, be hardly confpicuous, 

wluch 
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iff'hich united in a narrow compafs form a very 
ipi^ti<£d conftellatioa 

The ways of ballad-fitlgcrs, and the cries of 
half-pcnny-pamphlcts, appeared fo extremely hu-' 
morons, from my lodgings in F ■ ft reet, that 
il gate VA6 pain to obferve thefti withbtit a cotti- 
paniott to partake. For alaS, latighteif i^ by nd 
mtahs a fdlitary entertainment 

Sad I a fortune of 8 or 1 0,006 1. a year, t 
X^ould methinks niake myfeif a neighbourhood. 
I would firft build a village with a churdh, anci 
people It with inhabitants of fome branch of 
trade that was fuitable to the country round* t 
would then at proper diftahces ercA a ntimber c^ 
genteel boxes of about a ioool. a piece, and a- 
mufe myfeif with giving them all the advantages 
they could receive from tafte. Thefe would I 
people with a leleft number of well<hofen friends, 
afligning to each annually the fum of 200 1. foi^ 
life. The falary ftiould be irrevocable, in order 
to give them independency. The houfe, of a 
more precarious tenure, that, in cafes of ingrati- 
tude, I might introduce another inhabitant. 

Ho\r 
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How plaufible foever this may. appear ki fpef-^ 
cularion, perhaps a very natural and litely novel 
might be founded upon the inconvenient cofife-^ 
queiKes of it, when put in execution. 

I THINK I have obferved univerfally that thtf 
quarreb of friends in the latter part of life, are 
never truly reconciled. " Male farta gi^atia nee- . 
** quicquam coit, & refcinditun" A woulid in 
the friendfhip of young perfons, as in the bark 
of youtig trees, may be fo grown over, as to 
leave no fear. The cafe is very different in re- 
gard to old perfons, and old timber. The reafon 
of this may be accountable from the decline of 
the focial paffions, and the prevalence of fpleen, 
fufpicion and rancour, towards the latter part 
of life. 

There is nothing, to me, more irkfome than 
to hear weak and fervile people repeat with ad- 
miration every filly fpeech that falls from a 
' mere perfon of rank and fortune. It is crambe 
bis cofta. — ^The nonfenfe grows more naufeous 
through the medium of their admiration, and 
(hews the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
confider fortune as the goddefs of wit. 

Whah 
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' W^iiAT plfcafure it is td pay one's debts ! I 
temember to have heard Sir T. Lyttleton makd 
the fame obfervation. , It feems to flow from a 
<&iiibHiatioll of circumftaiices, eaSh of tvhich is 
prodiiSive of pleaftire. In the firft place it re- 
i6oves that unedfinefs, which a true fpirit feeb 
from dependence and obligation. It affords plea- 
sure to the creditor, and therefore gratifies our 
focial affeftion. It promotes that future Cdnfi- 
detitie, which is ' fd. very intcrefting td ati hoiieft 
jnind : It opens st prdfpeft of being I'eadily ftip-i 
pfied, With tehat we want on fbtiire occafidns i 
It leaves a confcioufnefs of our own virtue : and 
it is a meafure we know to be right, both in point 
df jiiftice and of found ceconomy. Finally,- it is 
a main fupport of fimplc reptitatiofl^ 

It is a maxim vrt th me (aftd I Wduld recom- 
toend it to others alfo, lipoft th^ fcdre of pru- 
dence) whelievcfr I lofe a J>crfori's frlendftiip, 
whd generally commences criemy, to engage a 
frefh friend in his places And this may be bed 
cffcftcd by bringing over (ome of one's enemies ; 
by which means one is a gainer, having an ene^ 
tECj th6 lefs, and the fame number of friends^ 
Such a method of proceeding ihofuld I think b<; 

Vol- IL M ad 
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as regularly obferved, as the diftribution of ta- 
cant ribboqs, upon the death of Knights of die 
Garten 

It has been a maxim with, me to admit of aa 
eafy reconciliaton with a perfon whofc (^ence 
proceeded from no depravity of heart; But 
where I was . convinced it did fo, to forego, for 
my own fake, all opportunities oi revenge : xa 
forget the perfons of my enemies as niuch as I 
was able, and to call to remembrance, in their 
place, the more pleaiing idea of my friends. I 
am convinced that I have derived no imall fhare 
of happinefs from this principle. 

I HAVE been formerly fo filly as to hope, that, 
every fervant I had might be made a friend : I 
am now convinced that the nature of fervitude 
generally bears a. contrary tendency^ Peoples 
characters are to be chiefly coUeSed from the» 
education and place in life : Birth itfelf doeS) 
but little* Kings in general are born ^kbr 
the fame propeitiities aa other men, hm yet 
t is probable from the licence and flatter]^, 
that attends their education, that tkey will he 
more haughty, more luxurious, afad morefubjedcd 
to their. paiBons, than any men befide. I qjaeftioa' 
«ot but there are many attorneys Ix^n with o^en 

and 
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and honeil hearts ; but I know not one, that has 
had the leaft praftice, who is not felfilh, trickiih, 
and diiingenuou$. So it is the nature of fenri- 
tude to difcard all generous motives of obe- 
dience; and to point out no other than thofe 
fcoundrel ones of intereft and fear. There are 
however fome exceptions to this rule, which I 
know by my own experiencer 
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DRESS, like writing; (houlct never appeaf 
the effe£b of too much (ludy and applica- 
tion. On this account, I have feen parts of 
drefs in themfelves extremely beautiful, which 
at the fame time fubje£l the wearer to the cha^^ 
ra^er of foppiflmefs and affe^ti^u^ 

A man's drefe in the farmer part of life 
fiiould rather tend to fet oS his Perfon, than to 
exprefs riches, rank or dignity : hi the latter,, 
ihe re?erfc. 

Extreme elegance in liverie^ I mean fuch a» 
is exprert by the nuMre languid colors, is altoge^ 
thcr abfurd. They ought to be rather gawdy 
than genteel ; if for no other reafon, yet for this^ 
that elegance may more ftrongly diflinguifh xht 
appearance of the gendemaar 



i -' 
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IV. 

I T is a point but of doubt with me, that the 
ladies arc moft properly the judges of the men's 
drefs, and the men of that of the ladies. 

V. ^ 

I THINK till thirty, or with fome a little 
longer, people fhould drefs in a way that is moft 
likely to procure the love of the oppofite fex. 

VI, 

There are many modes of drefs which the 
world efteems handfome, which are by tio means 
calculated to fhew the human figure to advan^ 
tage. 

I 

vn. 

Love can be founded upon pature only; or 
the appears^ce of it — For this reafon, howeycr, 
a peruke may tend to foften the human features, 
it can very fj^ldom make amends for the mixture 
of artifice which it difcovers. 

vm. ' * 

V 

A KICK drefs adds but little to the beauty of 
a perfon. It may poffibly create a deference, 
but that is rather an enemy tp love. 

Noa 
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Non bene conveniuntiiec in una fede morantur 
Majeflas & amor. Ovid, 

IX. 

Sii^PLiciTY can fcarce be carried too far: 
provided it be not fo Angular as to excite a de* 
^ee of ridicule. The fame caution may be re- 
quifite in regard to the value of your drefs; 
though fplendor be not neceffary, you muit reur 
move all appearance of poverty^ the ladies be- 
ing rarely enough fagacious to acknowledge 
beauty through the difguife of. poverty* In- 
(leed I believe fometimes they miftake grandeut 
of drefsi for beauty of perfoo^ 

X. 

A perfon's manner is never eafy, while he 
feels a confcioufnefs that he is fine. The coun- 
try-fellow confidered in fome lights appears gen- 
teel ; but it is not when he is drcfl on Sundays 
with a large nofe-gay in his bofom. It is when 
he is reaping, making bay, or when he is hedg- 
ing in his burden frock. It is then he ^&s with 
cafe, aud thmks himfelf eaual (9 his apparel 

XL 

When a man has run all lengths himfelf with 
rcgar^ to drefs, there is but pne means re- 

Siiainingy 
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maining, which can add to his appearance. And 
this confifts in having recourfe to the utmoft 
plainnefs in his own apparel, and at the fame 
time richly gamifhing his foot-man or horfe. Let 
the fervant appear as fine as ever you pleafe, the 
world muft alway confider the mafter as his fu- 
pcrior. And this is that peculiar excellence fo 
much admired in the beil painters as well as 
poets ; Raphael as well as Virgil : Where fome- 
what is left to be fupplyed by the fpeftator's and 
^reader's imagination. 

XII. 

Methikks apparel ihould be rich in the fame 
proportion as it is gay : It otherwife carries the 
appearance of fomewhat unfubitantial ; in other 
words of ^ greater defire, than ability to make a 
figure^ 

xin. 

FfiHSONs are oftentimes mifled in regard to 
their choice of drefs by attending to the beauty 
of colors, rather than feleAing fuch colors as may 
encreafe their, own beauty, 

XIV. 

I CANNOT fee why a perfon ihould be efteeni- 
ed haughty, on account of his tafle for fine 

« cloathsy 
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cloathsy any more than one who diicorers a fond-^ 
nefs for birds, flowers, moths or butterflies. Ima- 
gination influences both to feek amufement in 
glowing colours,' only the former endeavours to 
give them a nearer relation to himfclf. It ap- 
pears to me, that a perfon may Ipve fplcndow 
without any degree of pride ; wjiich i^ nieyor 
connefted with this tafte but when a perfpn de- 
9iands homage on accpunt of (he finery he exhi- 
bits. Tbisn it geafes tp be t^fl^, and commence 
mere ambition. Yet the worl4 i^ npt eflpugji 
pn4id to make this eflential diflinAion. 

The firft inftance an officf^r gives you of his 
courage, confifts in wearing cloaths infinitely fu- 
perior to bis rank. 

\XIV, 

Men of quality never appear more amiable 
than when their drefs is plain. Their birth, 
fank, title, and it's appendages are at befl invi- 
(lious ; and as they do not need the afliftance of 
drefs, fo, by their difclaiming the advantage of 
it, they make their fuperiority fit more eafy. 1% 
i$ otherwife with fuch as depend alone on perfo^ 
laal merit} and it was from hence, I prefume, 

that 
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lliat C^in averted he could not afford to S^ 
plain,' 

\ . XVIL •* 

There are certain Ihap^f aj^d pbjrfiognomies 
pf fo entirely vulgar a caft, that they could fcarce 
win refpeft even in the country, though they 
were embelliihed with a drefs as tawdry ju a 
pulpit-plothe . . 

4 

xvm. 

A LARGE retinue upon a finall income, like a 
large cafcade upon a fmall ilream, tends to difr 
fpver it'? tenuity. 

XES. 

Why are perfumes fp much decryed ? when 
yi perfon^ on his approach, diffuijss them, does 
he n9t reviv^ the idea which the antients ever 
entertained concerning the defcent pf fuperipjr 
beings, " veiled in a cloud of fragrance ?'' 

The loweQ: people are generally the firfj to 
to find fault with {hew or equipage ; efpecially 
that of a perfon lately emerged from his obfcu- 
rity. They never once confider ;hat he is breaks 
\u^ the ij:e for themfelye§, 

O N 
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ON WRITING AND 

BOOKS. 



FINE writing is generaHj die effeft af 
fpomaneons thoughts, aod a laboured 
ftUc 

LoKG femences m a ihort <xxnpofitkHi, are 
like large rooms in a little hoofe. 

nr. 

The world may be diyidcd into people that 
read» people that write» people that thinks and 
fox-hunters. 






IV. 

Instjead of whining complaints concerning 
the imagined cruelty of their miftrcflfes, if poets 
would addrefs the fame to their mufe, they would 
z6i more agreeably to nature and to truth. 

A V. Su- 



I 



SuFEitEiciAL writer?, like the mete, often fan- 
.cy themfclves deep, when xhcy are txfictdmg 
near the farface. . 

yi. 

SuMiTE materiam Teflris, qui fcribiti3, aequm 
Viribus — - 

AuTHo&s often fail by printing tibeirwodtt 
on a demi-royal, that ihoold ha^ve appeared on 
ballad-paper, to make their performance appear 
laudable, 

yiL 

TheUe is no word in the ladn language, that 
fignifies a female friend. Arnica means a miftrefs : 
^and perhaps there is no friendlhip betwixt the 
the fexes wholly difunited from a degree of fove/ 

Vffl. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can 
boaft over modern ones, feems owing to flmpli- 
fcity. Every noble truth and fentiment was ex« 
preifed by the former in the natural manner ; in 
word and phrafe, fimple perfpicuous and incapa- 
ble of improvement. What then remained for 
later writers but affeftatign, witticifm, and con- 
ceit I 

IX One 
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EL 

One can, now and theto, reach an author's 
. |i€ad when he iloops> and, induced by this cir- 
cumftance, afpire to meafure height with hinu 

The national opinion of a book qr treauTe is' 
not always right-— eft ubi peccat — ^Milton's pa- 
^adife loft is one inftance. I mean the cold re-* 
ceptiOQ it met with at firfl. 

XL 

Perhaps an acquaintance with men of genlt 
us is rather reputable than fat^sfs^^ory. It is as 
;iCC0unta^le,< a; it is certain, that fancy heighr 
tens fenfil>ility; fenfibility ftrengthens paffi^iy 
and paffion makes people hum^uriil^t 

Yet a perfon of gpnius is often expefted to 
il^ew more difcretion than another man ; and this 
pn account of that very vivacity, which is hi? 
j[reateft impediment. This happens for want of 
diftinguifliing betwixt the fanciful talents, and 
the dry mathematical operations of the judge- 
ment, each pf which indifcriminately give' the 
denominatioq of a mai^ of genius. 

Xn. Ah 
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XII. 

An aftor never gained a reputatten by 4ft- 
ing a bad play, nor a mufician by playing on i 
bad inilrvunent. 

xnt 

Poets feem to have fame, in Ilcu of moft tem- 
poral advantages. They are too little formed 
for bufinefs, to be refpe£bed : too often feared 
or envied, to be beloved- 

XIV. 

TuLLY ever feemed an inftance to me, hew- 
far a man devoid of courage, may be a fpirited 
Visiter. 

One would rather be a flump of laurel tlxan 
the ftump of a churchyard yew-tree. 

XVt 

Degere more terse. Virg. Vanbrugh feems 
to have had this of Virgil in his eye when he 
introduces Mifs. Hoyden envying the liberty of a^ 
grey-hound bitch. 

xvn. .. 

There is a certain flimzinefs 0/ poetry, Hfhxch 

fcasa e^edient in a fong,r 

XVin. Dido, 
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xvm. 

\ 

DiDD» as well as Defdemona *, fccttis to have 
been a mighty admirer erf ftrange atchieyementst 

Hcu quibus ille* 
Jaflatus taris, quae bclfa exhaufta conebat* 
St mihi noii^ &c 

This may fhew that Virgil, Shakefpear, and 
JJhaftsbury agreed in the fame opinion. 

XIX. 

It is often obferved of wits, that they will 
Ibfe their bell friend for the fake of a joke^ 
Candor may difcoyer, that it is their greater 
degree of the love of fame, not the lefs degree 

of their benevolence which is the caufe, 

* 

People in high or in diftinguiihed life ought 
to have a greater circumfpeftion in regard to 
meir iAo& trivial aftions. For ^mftancc, I faw 
M. Pope — and what was he doitig when yon faw 
Km?-— why to the beft of my memory, he was 
picking his nofe. 

^ • Lord Shaftfbuiy. 

XXL EvKit . 
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* Ey£K Joe Miller in his jefts has an eye to 

poetical juftice ; generally gives the viftory or 
corns the laugh onr the fide of merit. Ko finaff 

compliment to mankind. 

xxn. 

To &y a perfon writes a good ftyfe,. i&orxgi« 
nedly as pedaafick an eapreffion as to by he 
play^ a good fiddle; 

xxm. * 

. , The firft line of Virgil ieems to patter like 
9n hail^ftorm— Tityre tu patulas, &c 

XXIV. 

The vanity and extreme felf-Iove of tho 
French is no where more ohfervable than in 
their authors ; and among thefe, in none more than 
Boileau ; who, befides his rhodomontades, pre- 
&rves every the moft infipld reading in hbncAeSp 
ibocLgh he have removed it from the text for the 
fake of one ever fo mauh better. ' . 

XXV. 

. The writer who give* us the beft idea of 

Tirhat may be called the genteel in ftyle and man* 

lier of writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord Shafts- 

• bury. Then Mr. Addifon and Dr. Swifu 
' • " \ A 
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.A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable 
emphatically related^ has a more ftriking effe^. 
without the author's comment 

XXVL ' 

Long periods and (hort feem analogous to goM 
iSidi and modern ftair-cafes : The former were 
of. fuch a fize as our heads and legs could barely* 
command } the latter fuch, that they might com^; 
mand half a dozen. 

" i THINK liotKing truly poetic at IcaA iSo po^ 
ctry worth compofing, thisit does not ftrongly af-^' 
fc& one's pailions: and this is but flenderly ef-^ 
feAed by fables* allegories, md Ues^ 

incredtilus odL Hon 

xxvn. 

A PREFACE very frequently cohtsdns fuch a^ 
piece of criticifm^ as tends to countenance and^ 
eftabliih the peculiarities of the pieces * 

XXVIIL 

«~. • . . ^ 

I HATE aftyle, as I do a garden, that is Whol- 
ly flat and regular ; that Aides along like an eef/ 
dnd never rifes to what one can call an inequality^ 



XXIX: 

It fedbtlous tadifcbrer that irtiptrffeftidns oi^ 
bite kind hare a vifibic tdndenty to produce per- 
feftions of andther. Mr. Pope's bodily difad-^ 
Vantages muft inelifl^ hhn to a more laborious 
tultivatiott 6F hi^ taleilf, Withdiit whieh he fore- 
faw that he muft have languiflied in obfcurity; 
*rhe advantages of perfdn are a good deal effen-» 
tial to popularity in the gfave world as well as 
the? gay. Mr: f^dp^, by an unwearied applica* 
tiofi to pbtttfi becanie not only the favourite 
C^f the learned, bia alfo of the ladies^ 

XXX; 

Pope,' t. think, never onee mehtidns I^ribr ) 
though Prior fpeaks fo handibmcly of Pope in 
Ms Alma^ One might imagine that the latter^ 
indebted as he was to the fcxrmer for futh num- 
berlefc beauties^ fhould have teadily rep^d this 
poedcal obligation; This tan obIj be imputed 
tp pride of party<uniiing* In other ^ords to 
£omt modification of felfiihfiefs« 

XXXL 

V lib d I L never meiitibns Hbraec, though ia* 
debted to him for two very welUnatured compit- 
inents;. 
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xxxn* 

Pope feems to ine the moft correft writer imce 
Virgil J the grcateft genius, only fince Dryden. ^ 

XXXIIL 

No one was ever more fortunate than Mr* 
Pope in a judicious choice of his poetical fubjefts. 

XXXIV. 

Pope's talent lay remarkably in what one 
may naturally enough term the condenfation of 
thoughts. I think no other Englifli poet ever 
brought fo much fenfe into the fame number 
of lines with equal fmoothnefs, eafe, and poeti- 
cal beauty. Let him who doubts of this perufe 
his ESQfay on Man with attention. Perhaps this 
was a talent from which he could not eafily 
have fwerved : Perhaps he could not hav^ fufE* 
ciently rarefied his thoughts to produce that 
flimzinefs which is required in a ballad or love- 
fong. His monfter of Ragufa and his tranflations 
from Chaucer have fome little tendency to inva- 
lidate this obfervation. 

XXXV. 

I DURST not have renfured Mr. Pope's writ- 
ings in his lifetime, you fay. True. A writer 

furrounded 
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furrounded with all his fame, engaging with 
another that is hardly known, is a man in armour 
attacking another in his night-gown and flippers. 

XXXVI/ 

Pope's religion is often found very advan- 
tageous to his defcriptive talent;, as it is no doubt 
embellifhed with the moft pompous fcenes, .and 
oftentatious imagery, vid, 

* When from the cenfer clouds of " 8cc$ 

XXXVIL 

Pope has made the utmoft advantage of alli- 
teration, regulating it by the paufe with the ut- 
moft iuccefs : 

^' Die and endow a college or a cat," &c* &€• 

It is an eafy kind of beauty. Dryden feems to 
have borrowed it from Spenfer. 

xxxvni. 

Pope has publifhed fewer foibles than any 
other poet that is equally voluminous. 

XXXIX. 

It is no doubt extremely pofllble to form an 
Englifli profody ; but to a good ear it were al- 
moft fuperfluous, and to a bad one ufelefs : This 

N 2 laft 
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laft being* I belie yc, never joined with apOeti^ 
genius. It niay be jcdned with vfrit ; it maj be 
conneAed with found judgment : But b-furcly 
never united with t^fte^ which is the Ufe and fouf 
of poetry. 

XL. 

Rhymes, in elegant pdetry, (hould confifl: of 
fyllables that are long in pronuntiation ; fach zsr 

m 

are, ear, ire, ote, your ; in which a mce car will 
find more agreeablenefs than in thefe gnat, net^ 
knit, knot, nat. 

XLL 

There is a vaft beauty (to i6e) in nfing x 
word of a particular nature in the eighth and 
ninth fy Uables of an EngHfe verfe. I mean what 
i» virtually a daayh- For iaftance 

* And pikes, the tyrants of the watry plains'* 

Lctany perfonof ariear fubftittite " liquid'* ioftead 
of ** watry," and he will find the difadvantage. Mn 
Pope (who has improved our verfification through 
a judicious difpofition of the paufe) feems not 
enough aware of this beauty, 

XLIL A » 
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As to the fre^ent ufy .of alliteration^ it has 
probably had ^t's day^ 

XLffl. 

It has ever a good effeft when the ftrefs of 
if he thought is laid upon that word which the 
yoice moft naturally pronounce^ with an cm^ 
phafis. 

I 

^ r nunc & verfus tecum meditare, &c. Hon 

^ Quam TcUent gathers in alto 

■* Nunc & pauperiem, &c. Virg. 

^ O fortunati quorum jam raoenia, Sec, Virg, 

'■ At regina gravi jamdudum " 8cc. Virg. 

Virgil, whofe very metre appears tq afFe£it one'$ 
pailion^ was ^ inafter of t]^s feisret. 

XLIV, 

« 

Th£s.]r are numbers in the wo.rl4 who do not 
iieant fenfci to make a. figure ; fo much as, an opi- 
nion pf their own abilities to put them upon re-* 
cording their pbfervations ; and allowing them 
the fame importance which they dp to thofc 
which others print, 

N 3 XLV. A 
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XLV. 

A GOOD writer cannot with the utmoft ftudy 
produce fome thoughts which will flow from 9, 
bad one with eafe and precipitation. The reverfe 
is alfo true. A bad writer, &c, 

XLVL 

* Great wits have fliort memories*^ is a pro- 
Terb ; and as fuch has undoubtedly fome founda- 
tion in nature. The cafe feems to be, that men 
of genius forget, things of common concern, un- 
important f a6b and circumftances, which make no 
flight impreffion in every-day minds. But fure it 
will be found that all wit depends on mempry ; 
i. e. on the recoUeftion of paflages, either to il- 
luftrate, or contraflre with, any prefent occafion. 
It is probably the fate of a common underftand* 
ing to forget the very things which the man of 
wit remembers. But an oblivion of thofe things 
which almofl every one remembers, renders his 
cafe the more remarkable, and thus explains the 
myftery. 

XLvn. 

Prudes allow no quarter to fuch ladies as 
have fallen a facrifice to the gentle paffions, either 
becaufq themfelves, being born away by the ma- 

^ lignaat 
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lignant ones, perhaps neyer felt the other fo 
powerful as to occafion them any difficulty ; or 
becaufe no one has tempted them to tranfgrefs 
that way themfelves. It is the fame cafe with 
fome criticks, with regard to the errors of inge- 
nious writers. 

XLvni. 

I T feems with wit and good-nature, ** Utrum 
hqrum mavis siccipe," Tafte and good-nature 
arie univerfally cdnnefted. 

XLIX. 

Voiture's compliments to ladies are honefl 
on account of their excefs. 

L. 

Poetry and confumptipiis are the moft flat-- 
tering of diffesifes. 

LL 

Every perfon infenfibly fixes upon fome de- 
gree of refinement in his difcourfe, fome meafure 
of thought which he thinks worth exhibiting. 
It is wife to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
cafions one to talk the lef^ 

N 4 LIL Some 
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m. 

SoM^ men jife np othpr in?«i$ tp ^cqijirp re-t 
fpeft, than by iiififtipg pn it j and it fomepipa? 
jjafwers their pttrpofe, ^$ h ^pqj p Wglxvajr^ 
pap's in regard tp mojicy, 

There \$t pothing fwrtj^ a genip? fp nincl| 
|is writing pUys : the reafon is, th^c the write^ 
put? himfelf 14 th? place of f vefy perfpp tli^| 
fpeaks. 

Perfect charjtfters in ^ ppp^l make but lit* 
fie tetter figure than regular hills, perpendicu^ 
iar trees, uniform rocks, and level Iheets of waT 
ter, in the formation of alandikip, Tb^ reafon 
js, they arp ppt pstpral, an4 njprg pygf ^apt ?&» 
riety, 

T R I F L E p difteyer a pharafter mor^ than *0f 
tions of importance. In reg?ird iq the former, 
^ perfon is off Jiis guard, and thinks it pot mate-* 
rial to ufe difguife. . It is, to me, no imperfeft 
Jijpt tQWfircis the dlfcpverv gf ^ man's eharafter, 

ta 
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^ fay he looks as though you mghx \k (certain 
g( finding a piu upou hi? ijccyc, 

LVI, 

A GKAMMARiAj? fpcaks of firft a»<l fecon4 
perfon ; A poet of Celia and Corydon^ A mxy 
thcmatician of A. apd B. A lawyer of Nokcf 
^d Styles* The very quinteffcnce of pedantry J 

Lvn. 

I^HAKESPEAH makes his very bombaft anfwee 
\6$ p»rpofe, by the perfons he chufcs to uttcf 
it, 

LVnL 

A POET, till he arrives at thirty, can fee qo 
other good, than a poetical reputation. About 
(hat aera, he begins to difcover fome other. 

The plan of Spenfer's Fairy-queen, appean 
10 me very imperfect His imagination, though 
very cxtenfive, yft fomewhat lefs fo, perhaps 
than is generally allowed ; if one confiders the 
facility of realizing and equipping forth the vir^i 
tues and vices, His metre has fpme advantages^^ 
though, in many refpe^ exceptionable, . Hi^ 
good-nature vifible, through every part of hi$ 
poem. His conjun^on of the Pagan and Chrit 

ilign fcheme (as he imroduccs the 4eitic5 of both 

a^ng 
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kfting fimultancoufly) wholly inexcufable. S^ach 
art and judgment are difcovered in parts, anJ 
but little in the whole. One may entertain fomc 
doubt whether the penifal of his monftrous de- 
fcriptions be not ^s prejudicial to trae talle, as it 
IS advantageous to the extent of imaginatioiju 
Spenfer to be fure expands the laft, but then he 
expands it beyond it's due limits. After all, there 
are many favorite paflages in his Fairy Queen, 
which will be inftances of a great and cultivated 
geoius mifapplied. 

UX. 

A POET, that fails in writing, becomes often 
a morofe critick. The weak and infipid white- 
wine makes at length ^ figure io vinegar^ 

LX. 

People of fwrtune, perhaps, covet the ac- 
quaintance of eftablilhed writers, not fb mucli 
upon account of the focial pleafure, as the cre- 
dit of it: The former would induce them to 
chufe perfons of lefs capacities, and tempers 
more conformable. 

LXL 

Language is to the underftandrng what a 
genteel motion is to the body ; a very great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage. But a perfon may be fuperior to ano- 
ther in underftanding, that has not an equal dig- 
nity of exprq^on; and a man may boaft an 
hanfomer figure, that is inferior to another in 
regard to motion. 

The word§ *^ no more'^ have a fmgular pa- 
thos; reminding us at once of paft-pleafure,and 
the future exclufion of it. 

LXIIL 

Every fingle obfervation that is publifhed by 
a man of genius, be it ever fo trivial, Ihould be 
efteemed of importance ; becaufe he fpeaks from 
his own^impreflions,; whereas common men pub^ 
lifli common things, which they have, perhaps, 
gleaned from frivolous writer^. 

LXIV. 

It is providential that our affeftion dimlnilhes 
in proportion as our friends power cncreafes. 
Afieftion is of lefs importance whenever a per- 
fon can fupport himfelf. It is on this account 
that younger brothers are often beloved more 
than their elder§; and that Benjamin is the fa- 
vorite. We may trace the fame law throughout 
xlic ajqlmal creation. 

LXV, 
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The dmc of life when fancy predominates if 
jQQth ; the feafon when judgment decides bell, 
^ age* Poets, therefore, are always in refpe£|; 
of their dUpofitioo, youngeir than other perfons ; 
A ckcranftance that giyes the latter part of their 
Evea fome inconfiftency. The cqoI phlegmatic!; 
fpbc difcover it in the former^ 

LXVI, 

One f(xnetime5 meets with inftanccs of gentecf 
lEbraption in Writers ; but I wonder it is not ufed 
axorc frequently,, as it has a prodigious efieft 
upon the reader^ For inftance (after Falftaflf^ 
^fappoincment in fcrving Shallow at court) 

*• Mafter Shallow, I owe you a thouian^ 

pounds" ^ 

' Shakefpean 

When Pandulph commanded Philip of Franc© 
to proceed no farther againft England* but to 
fheatb the fword he had drawn at the Pope's^ 
awn inftigaoon : 

• Now It had already coft Philip eighty thou-^, 
• fand pound in preparationis ^— — '* 

Aftm 
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After the detail of king Johtfs abj'cft fuV 
jniilion to tlie Pope's legate. 

^ Now John was hated and defpHed bcforcJ^ 

> 

But, perhaps, the ftroiigeft of all may W 
taken from the Scripttire. (Coriclufion of achap^ 
ier in St. John) 

^ Nriw Barabhas *ai a robbdr^ -^ 

LXVIL 

A POET hurts himfelf by writing p'rdfe; as i, 
race-horfe hurts his motions by condefcending vi> 
^raw in a team. 

LXVHL 

"t^Hi; fiiperior poiitenefs of the French is itf 
fedthing more difcemible than in the phrafes ufei 
by them and us to escprefe an aflfair being iri 
agitation. The former fays, *' fur la tapis j'* thd 
latter ** upon the anviU' Does it not fliew alftf 
the fincerity and ferious face with which we enter 
dpori bufinefs, and the negligent and jaunty air 
with which they perform even the mod im-f 
portafttt .^ 

LXIX, 
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LXIX. 

There are two qualities adherent to the moft 
ingenious authors. I do not mean without ex- 
ception. A decent pride that will admit of no fer- 
viiity, and a Iheepifli bafhfulnefs that keeps 
their worth concealed: The fuperbia qusefita 
meritis, and the malus pudor, of Horace, The 
one will not fuffer them to make advances to 
the great; the other difguifcs thj^t merit for 
which the great would feek out them. Add 
to thefe the frequent indolence of fpcculative 
tcxnpCTS4 

LXX. 

A POETICAL genius feems themoft elegant of 
youthful accompiifhments ; but it is entirely a 
youthful one. Flights of fancy, gayety of beha- 
•vior, fprightlinefs of drefs, and a blooming afpeft, 
confpire very amicably to their mutual embel- 
lifhment: but the poetick talent has no more to 
dp with age, than it would avail His Grace of 
Canterbury to have a knack at country dances, 
or a genius for a catch. 

LXXI. 
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1 

LXXI. 

Th£ moft obfequious nuifes, like the fondeft 
and moft willing courtezans, feldom leave us any 
reafon to boaft much of their favors* 

LXXII. 

If yatl write an Original piece, you WoniJer n6 
one ever thought of the beft of fubjcfts befori 
you J. if a tranilation, of the bell authors. 

LXXIIL 
The antient poets feem to value thcmfejvcs 
greatly upon their power of perpetuating the 
fame of their cotemporaries. Indeed the circum- 
fiance that has fixed their language, has been 
the only means of verifying fome of their vain- 
glorious prophecies. Otherwife the hiflorians 
appear more equal to the' talk of conferring im- 
mortality. An hillory will live, though written 
ever fo indifferently ; and is generally lefs fufpeft* 
cd, than the rhetorick of the mufes. 

LXXIV. 

I WONDER authors do not difcover how much 
more elegant it is to fix their name to the end of 
their preface, or any introduftory addrcfs than 
to the title-page. It is, perhaps, for the fake 
of an F. U. S. or an LL. D. at the end of it. 

JLXXV. 
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LXXV; 

tr (hoold (eem, the maiiy lie^, 6ik&tm\A& id 
txx>ks of travek; may be owing to accountd toU 
leSted from fanpropet people; Were one to gire 
a chara&er of the Engliih from what the vulgar 
v£t and believe, it would convey ^ a ftrange ides 
<f the Engliih linderftandihg; 

LXXVI; 

Might ntft the poem on the Seafons have 
hcea rendered more nni, by giving out the de- 
fign of nature in the hegmtAag of wintef, and 
Afterwards confidermg aU the tarkties of feafori 
a» means aiming at one end? 

LXXVIL 

Criticks muft excufem^, if I compare theft* 
to certain animals called Afffes j who, by gnaw-^ 
ihg vines originally taught the great adtantaga 
iif pruning tbem^ 

Lxxvm. 



Every good pc^t includes aehtick; the rc- 
tcrfe will not hold^ 

* Miffionarlcs dap a tiil to if erf Indian nation that S{^ 
iikes them. 

t LXXIXi 
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LXXIX. 

We want a word to exprcfs tlie Hofpe$ or' 
Holpita of the aiitients : Among them, perhaps, 
the mod refpeftable of all charafters, yet with 
us tranfiated Hoft, which we apply alfo to ah 
fan-keeper. Neither have we any word to ex- 
prefs Arnica, as if we thought a woman al- 
ways was fomewhat more or leis than a friend. 

LXXI. 

I KNtfw tfot where any Latiil author ufeis 
Ignotos Ofthettvife thatf as obfcure: •* Perfons,^^ 
as the modern phrafe implies, " whomi nobocfy 
* knows.'^ Yet it is ufed dijEferciitly on Mrt, 
h ■ ' '■ ^ s monument. 

LXXXL 

•_ • » . ^ 

The philofopher who confidered the world a9 
one yaft animal, could efteem himfelf no dthei' 
than a loufe upon the back of it^ 

Ixxlit 

OitATORs and ftage^coachmcn,^ X^hcn the one 
waiits arguments, and the other a coat of arms^ ; 
addrn their caufe and their coaches with rhetorick 
and flower'-pots.r 

VoL.IL O IXLXSL 
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LXXXIIL 

It is idle to be much aiEduous in the peru- 
fal of inferior poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, give the true tafte in compofition; and a 
perfon's own imagination fhould be able to fup- 
ply the reft. 

' In the fame manner it is fuperfluous to purfue 
inferior degrees of fame. One truly fplendid 
,a&ion. Or one well-*finiihed compolition includes 
more than all the reftilts from more trivial per- 
formances. I mean this for perfons who make 
fame their only motive. 

Very few fentiments are proper to be put in a 
perfon's mouth, during the firft attack of grief. 

' Every thing difgufts, but mere fimplidty; 
the fcriptural writers defcribe their heroes ufirig 
only fome fuch phrafe as this : ** Alas my brother, 
•* O Abfalon my fon ! my fon ! &c." The la- 
mentation of Saul over Jonathan is more di£ufc^ 
but at the fame time entirely fimple. 



• « 



Angling is literally defcribed by Martial t 

* -r tremula pifoem deducere fetL" , . ^' 

From 
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"Prom Iftuih foedus feems to come the Englifh 
phrafe and cuftom of Striking a bargain4 

I LIKE Ovid's Amours better than his Epif- 
tles. There feems a greater 'variety of natural 
thoughts : Whereas when one has read the fubj eft 
of one of his epiftles one forefees w^hat it will 
produce in a writer of his imagination* 

The plan of his Elegies for the moft part weil 
defigned — Theanfwersof Sabinus, nothing. " 

Necessity may be the mother of lucrative 
Invention : but is the death of poetical. 

If a perfon fufpefts his phrafe to be fomewhat 
^00 familiar and abjeft, it were proper he ftiould 
accuftom himfelf .to compofe in blank verfe : But 
let him be much upon his guard againft antient 
Piftol's phrafeology. 

Providence feems altogether impartial in the 
difpenfation which beftows riches upon one, and 
a contempt of riches upion another. 

Respect is the general end for which riches, 
power, place, title, and fame, are implicitly de- 

O 2 fired 
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fired. When one is poffeffed of the end througfcl 
any one of thcfe means, is it not wholly unphilo- 
ibphical to covet the remainder ? 

Loud Shaftsbury in itit gcmdel managmcnt 
of fome familiar ideas, feems to have no equa4. 
He difcovers an eloignment from vulgar phrafes 
much becoming a perfon of quality. His /ketches 
fiiould be ftudied like thofe of Raphael. His 
Enquiry is one of the ihorteft and cleareft fyftem* 
Df morality^ 

The queftion is, whether you diftinguifh me, 
b^caufe you have better fenfe than other people ; 
or whether you feem to have better fenfe than 
other people, becaufe you diftinguifh me. 

One feels the fame kind of difguft in reading 
Roman hiftory, which one does in novels, or 
ev«n epic poetry. We too eafily forefce to 
whom the viftory will fall. The heroe, the 
knight-errant, and the Roman are too feldom 
overcome. 

The elegance and dignity of the Romans is in 
nothing more confpicuous than in their anfwers 
to ambaifadors« 
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There is an important omifTion in njpft of ouf 
grammar-fchools, through which what we rea4 
icither of fabulpus or .real hiftory leaves either 
faint or cpnfufed iijipreJTions. I mean the nc- 
j^lcd of old geographic maps. Were maps of 
indent Greece, Sicily, ItjJy, .&c. in ufe there, 
the knowledge we there acquire would not want 
to be renewed afterwards, as is* now generally 
the cafe. 

« 

ApERsoNofa pedantick turn will fpehd five 
years in tranflating,' and contending for the beau-^ 
, ties of a worfe poem than he might write in five 
tveeks himfelf. There feem to be authors who 
Vifli to facrifice their whole charafter of genius, 
to that of learning. 

BoiLEAu has endeavoured to prove in on^ of 
bis admirable fatyrs, that man has no manner of 
pretence to prefer his faculties before thofe of 
the brute creatipn. Odlhaip has tranflated lym : 
My Lord Rochefter has imitated him : And even 
Mr. Pope declares, 

** That reafqn rj^fe o'er inftinft how you can, 
ff In this 'ti§ God direfts ; in that ^is man." 

■ft % . ' > ' * 
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Indeed theEffay on Man abounds with illuft 
(rations of this maxim ; and 'tis; amazing to fin4 
how many plaufiblc reafons may be urged, to 
fupport it. It jTeems evident that pur itch of 
ireafoning, and fpirit of curiofity precludes more 
happinefs than it can pqffibly advance. What 
pumbers of difeafes are entirely artificial things? 
Far from the ability of a brute to contrive. We 
diifrelifh and deny ourfelves cheap and natural 
gratifications, through fpeculative prefciences and 
doubts about the future. We cannot difcover 
the defigns of our Creator. We fliQuld learn 
then pf brutes to be eafy under our ignorance, 
and happy in thofe objefls that feem intended, 
pbvioufly, for our happinefs: Not overlook the 
flowers of the garden, and foolifcly perplex ouTr 
felves with the intricacies of the labyrinth. 

I wi$H but two editions of all books whatibr 
ever. One of the fimple text, publiflied by 
a fociety of able hands : Another with the 
various readings and remarks of the ableil com* 
pientators. 

■s 

I 

To endeavour, all • one's days, to fortify oyr 
minds with learning and philofophy, is to. fpend 
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fo much in armour that one has nothing left to 
defend. 

If one would think with philofophers, one 
muft converfe but little with the vulgar. Th^fe 
by their very number will force a perfon into a 
fondnefs for appearance, a love of money, a de- 
fire of power ; and other plebeian paffions : Ob- 
jefts which they admire, becaufe they h^ve no 
fliare in ; and have not learning to fupply thq 
place of experience. 

Livy, the moft elegant and principal of the 
Roman hillorians, was, perhaps, as fuperftitious 
as the mod unlearned Plebeian. We fee he 
never is deftitute of appearances, accurately de- 
fcribed, and folemnly afferted, to fupport parti- 
cular events by the interpofition of exploded 
deities. The puerile attention to chickens feed- 
ing in a mornings And then a piece of gravity : 
* Parva funt hsec, fed parva ifta non contem- 
** nenda, majores nqftri maximam banc rem fece* 
^ runt." 

It appears from the Roman hiftprians, that 
\hc Romans had a particular veneration for the 
fortunate. Their epithet Felix feems ever to 
IP imply a favorite of the gods. I am millaken, 

O 4 or 
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pr modern Rome has generally aded in an oppor 
£te inanner. Numbers amongft them hav^ been 
/canonized upon the fingle merit of misfortunes. 

How different appears antient and modern 
/dialogue, on account of the fuperficial fubjefta 
upon which we now generally converfe ! Add to 
this, the ceremonial of modern times, and the 
plumber of titles with which fome kings clog and 
pncumber converfation. 

The celebrated boldnefs of an eaftiern meta- 
chor is, I believe, fometimes allowed it, for the. 
jnconfiderabje fimilitpde it bear? to it's fubje£t 

The ftrle of letters, perhaps, Ihould npt rife 
Jjigher^ than the ftyle of refined conyerfation. 

LovE-\^ERSEs, written, without real paiEon, 
pire often the moft naufeous of all conceits. Thofe 
written from the heart will ever bring to mind 
^hat delightful feafon of youdi, and poeoy^ ap^ 
Jove, 



t ■ ) 



VmpiL gives one fuch exceffive pleafure i^i 

• •• ..- , • 

his writings, beyond any other writer, by uniting 
the moft perfeft harmony of metre, with the 
piQit pieafibg ideas, or "images. 
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'* Qualem virginco demeflum polllce florcm,^ 
And 



** ArgeijtTijin Pariufvc l^pis % u 
With a thoufand beitter inftances, 

. Nothing tends fp much tp produce drunkenr 
Befs, or even madnefs, as the frequent ufe pf pa- 
r^nthcfes in conyerfatioju 

Few greater images of impatience, than a 
general feeing his brave army over-matched and 
cut to pieces, and looking out continually to fee 
his ally approach with forces to his ai&ftancef 
See ShakefpeaF^ 

* When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear 

** Harry 

* Caft many a northward look to fee his father 
"f* 3png up his pow'rs—.but hp did look in valiJ," 



B O OK$, 
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BOOKS, &€• 



SIMILES drawn from odd circumftancc* 
and effcfts ftrangely accidental, bear a near 
rcladon to falfe wit. The beft inftance of the 
kind is that celebrated line of Waller : 

^ He grasp'd at lcHre» and fillM his hand witli 
« bays/^ 

Virgil difcovers tefs wit, and piUMre tafte thaQ 
any writer in the world—Some inflances. 

* — longumque bibebat amorem*" 

What Lucretins fays of the ^ edita doftrlnas 
•* fapientum templa'*— r" the temples of philofo* 
" phers*'— appears in no fenfe more applicable 
than to a fnug and eafy chariot : 

^ Difpicere unde queas alios, paiEmque videre 
^ Errare, atque viam palantes quaererc vitae." 

i. e. From whence you may look down upcwi 
foot-paffengers, fee them wandring on each fide 
you, and pick their way through the dirt. 

^ ferioufly 
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ferioufly 



^ From learning'^ towering height to gaze aroun^ 
"Arid fee plebeian fpirits range below.'* 

There is a fort of mafonry in poetry, where^ 
in the paufe reprefents the joints of building; 
which ought in every line and courfe to hava 
their.difpofition varied^ 

The difference betwixt a witty writer and a 
writer of tafte is chiefly this. The former is 
negligent what ideas he introduces, fo he joinf 
them furprizingly f The latter is principally 
careful what images he introduce$» and fludie$ 
fimplicity rather thai^ /urprize in his naanner of 
of introduftion. 

It may in fome meafure account for the difi^ 
fercnce qf tafte in the reading of books, to con*' 
fider the difference of our ears for mufick. One 
is not pleafed without a perfeft melody of ftile, 
be the fenfe what it will : Another, of no ear 
for mufick, gives to fenfe it's full weight without 
any deduftion on account of harflinefs. 

Harmony 
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Harmokt of period, ancj melody of ftile have 
gy^^tcr weight than is generally imagined in the 
judgment we pafs upon writing and writer^^ As 
a proof of this, let us refleft, what texts of fcrip-r 
tore J what lines in p<?etry ; or what perio4$ wc 
Hioft remember and quote, either in verfe or 
profd, and we ihaU find them to be only mufi^ai 
ones* 

I woKDER the antient mythology never fliews 
Apoflo enamoured of Venus; ccHifidering the 
remarkable deference that wit has paid to beauty 
in all ages. The Orientals aft more confonantly, 
when they foppofe the nightingale enamoured 
iof the rofe : the moft harmonious bird of the 
fairefl and moft dellghtfal flower^ 

Hope is a flatterer; but the moft upright 
of atl parailtes, for Ihe frequents the poor man's 
hut^ as well as the palace of his fuperior. 

What is termed humour in profe, I con? 
ceivc, would be confidered as burlefque in poetry: 
Of which inftances may be given. 

t 

Perhaps, burlefque may be divided into fuch 

gs turns chiefly upon the thought, and fuch as 

I 4ep€n^ 
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4cip^nds more upon the expreflion : Or we may 
add a third kind, confifting in thoughts ridicu- 
loufly dreffed in language much above, or below 
their dignity. 

The Splendid Mling, of Mr* Phillips, ani 
the Hudibras of Butler are the moft obvious in- 
ftances* Butler, however, depended much upon 
the ludicrous effeft of his double rhimes. In 
other refpefts, to declare my own fentiments, he 
is rather a witty writer than an humorous one* 

Scenes below verfe, merely verfified, lay claim 
to a degree of humoun 

Swift iti poetry deferves a place fomewhere 
betwixt Butler and Horace* He has the wit of 
the former, and the graceful negligence which 
we find in the latter's cpiftles and fatyrs* I be- 
lieve few people difcover lefs humour in Don 
(^bcote than myfelf. For befidc the general 
famenels of adventure, whereby it is eafy to fore- 
fee what he will do on moft occafions, . it is nat 
{o eafy to raife a laugh from the wild atchiev'* 
ments of a madman. The natural pailion in that 
^afe is pity, with fome fmall portion of mirth at 
^ mcA. Sancho's charaAer is indeed comic, and, 
were it removed from the romance, would dif- 
cover 
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tover how little there was of humour in the cha-* 
raifler of Don Quixote, 

It is a fine flxoke of Cervantes, when Sancho, 
fick of I^s government, makes no anfwer to his 
cc»nforters, but aims diredly at his (hoes and 
ftbckings. 



OF 
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THE arguments againft pride drawn (o 
frequcndy by our clergy from the ge- 
neral infirmity, circumftances, and catafbx>phe 
of our nature, are extremely trifling and infigni* 
cant. Man is not proud as a fpecies, but as an 
individual ; not, as comparing himfelf with other 
brings, but with his fellow-creatures. 

IL 

I HAVE often thought that people draw many 
of their ideas of agreeablenefs in regard to pro- 
portion, color, &c, from their own pcrfons. 

m: 

It is happy enough that the fame vices which 
impair one's fortune, frequently ruin our con- 
ftitution, that the one may not furvive the 
other. 

. IV. 

Deference often fhrinks and withers as 

much' upon the approach of intimacy, as the 

4 fenfiiive 
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fenfidve plant does upon the touch of one^jr 
finger. 

The word Folly is, perhaps, the prettieft word 
in the language* Amufement, and Direriion are 
good well-meaning words : But Faftime is what 
liever fhould be ufed but in a bad fehfe : It k 
Tile to fay fuch a thing is agreeable, becaufe it 
helps to pafs thQ time away^ 

vi. 

Dancing in the rough is one of the moft na- 
tural exprei&ons of joy, and coincides with jump* 
ing. When it' is regulated, it is merely " cum 
• ratione infanire.'* ' 

VIL 

A PLAIN dowiHright, open-heart€d fellow's 
converfation is as infipid, fays Sir Plume, as a 
play without a plot ; it does not afford one the 
itmufeineht of thinking. 

The fortunate have many parafites : Hope is 
the only one that vouchfafes attendance upon: 
the wretched and the beggar. 
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IX. 

A MAK of genius miftakirig his talent lofes the 
advantage of being diftinguilhed ; a fool of being 
I undiftinguiihed, 

X. 

Jealousy is the fear or apprehenfion. of fu- 
pferiority : Envy our uneafinefs under it. 

XL 

What fome people term Freedon^ is nothing 
dfe than a liberty of faying and doing difagree- 
able things. It is but carrying the notion a little 
higher, and it would require us to break and 
have a head broken reciprocally without of- 
fence. 

XII. 

I CANNOT fee why people are afliamed to 
Acknowledge their paifion for popularity. The 
love of popularity is the love of being be- 
loved. 

xni. 

m 

The ridicule with which fome people affeft 
to triumph over their fuperiors, is as though 
the moon under an eclipfe fliould pretend to 
laugh at the fun. 

Vol. IL P XIV. Zi£a- 
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XIV. 

Z£Atou$ men arc ever difplaying to you the 
llrength of their belief^ while judicious mca 
ar& ihewiug you the grounds of it« 

XV. 

I CONSIDER your Tery teily and qnzn^lkme 
people, in the fame light as I do a loaded gun } 
tehich may by accident go off and kill one. 

XVI. 

I AM afraid humility to genius is as a0 extiiv- 
guifher to a candle. 

xvn. 

Many perfons, when exalted, aflumc an it^ 
folent humility, who behaVed before with an ia- 
iblent haughtinefs. 

xvm. 

Men are fometimes accufed of pride, merely 
becaufe their accufers would be proud themfelves^ 
if they were in their places. 

XIX. 

Men of fine parts, they fay, are of ten proud j 
I anfwer, dull people are feidom fo, and .both 
a£): upon an appearance of reaibn. 



■w 

■t3L 

IT tfrais dbferved of a moft accompliihed lady*^ 
tliat fBe was withal fo teiy modeft, that one fome-^ 
times thought flie ncglefted the praifes of her 
^it, bccatifc Ihe could depend on thofe of her 
teaiity ; at dther tunes that Ihe flighted thofe of 
lier beauty^ knowing ihe might rely on thofe oi? 
her wit4 

^ ^HB only diflrerence betwixt wiiic afid aid 
feem to be that of chenue and galenic medi^ 
tines4 

XXII; 

It is tlj6 rfediipiication, dr a&tlmtilatlon o^ 
fcompliments that gives them their agreeablenefs: 
1 mean when^ feeming to wander from the fub-* 
jeft, you return to it again with greater forces 
As a common inftance. ^ I wilh it was capable 
*^ of a precife dEmonftration how much I cftieniy 
** love, and honor you, beyond all the rich, thd 
^ gay, thei gteat^ of this fiiblunary fphcre i 
** But I believe that both divines and laymen will 
** agree that the fublimeft and mbft valuable 
^ truths are oftentimes leait capable of dendon^ 
*• ftration/' 
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xxnL 

It is a noble piece of policy that is ufed io 
fomc arbitrary goTcmments (but fuitable to 
none other) to infUll it into the minds of the 
people that their Great Duke knoweth ail 

things. 

» 

XXIV. 

In an heavy oppreiEve atmofphere, when the 
fpirits fink too low, the befl cordial is to read 
over all the letters of one's friends. 

XXV. 

PAide and modefty are fometimes found to 
unite together in the fame charafter : And the 
mixture is as falutary as that of wine and water. 
The word combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride ; as the former naturally obftrufts the 
good that pride eventually produces. What I 
mean is, expence. 

XXVL 

A great many tunes, by a variety of circum- 
rotatery flouriihes, put one in mind of a lark's 
defcent to the ground. 

xxvn. 
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XXVIL 

People frequently ufe this expreffion, " I am 
^ inclined to think fo and fo ;" not confidering . 
that they arc then fpeaking the mod literal of 
all truths, 

xxvni. 

The firft part of a news-paper which an Ill- 
natured man examines, is, the lift of bankrupts, 
and the bilk of mortality. 

XXIX. 

The chief thing which induces men of fenfe 
to ufe airs of fuperiority, is the contemplation 
of coxcombs ; that is, conceited fools ; who. 
would otherwife run away with the men of fenfe^s 
privileges, 

XXX. 

To be entirely engroffed by antiquity, and as 
it were eaten up with ruft, is a bad compliment 
to the prefcnt age. 

XXXI. 

Ask to borrow fix-pence of the Mufes, and 
they tell you at prefent they are out of cafli, but 

P 3 hereafter 
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hereafter they will furnUh jo\x with fiyc thoftr 
fapd pounds^ 

xxxn, 

The argument againft reftraining our pa^Hcni^ 
l)ecaufe we fhall not have it always in our powev 
to gratify them, is much ftrpnger for their rcs 
(Iraint, than it is for their induigeppe. 

xxxni. 

Few men, that would caufe refpcft and dife 
tance merely, can fay any thing by which thcif 
end will be (q cffcftually anfwered as by (ilence, 

xxiiv, 

There is nothing more univerfally commendt 
ed than a fine day \ the reafon is, that people 
fan pomm?n4 it without envy. 

XXXV. 

• 

One may, mpdeftly enough^ calculate one'$ 
jippearance for refpeft upon the road, where 
refpeft and CQnve^ience fo ren^irka^ly coincide, 

XXXVI, 

Although a man cannot procure himfelf a 
fitle 4t pleafure, he may vs^ry the s^ppellation he 

goe^ 
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goes by, confiderably. As, from Tom, to Mr. 
Thomas, to Mr. Mufgrove, to Thomas Mufgrove, 
cfquire. And this by a behaviour of referve,^^r 
familiarity. 

« 

XXXVII. 

For a man of genius to condefcend in conver- 
fation with vulgar people, gives the fenfatioa 
that a tall man feeU on being forced to ftoop in 
a low room. 

XXXVIIL 

There is nothing more univcrfally prevalent 
than flattery. Perfons, who difcover the flat-^ 
terer, do not always difapprove him, becaufe h^ 
imagines them confiderablc enough to deferve 
his applications. It is a tacit fort of compliment, 
that he efteems them to be fuch as it is worth his 
while to flatter. 

** And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
'^ He fays he does, being then moft flattered'* 

Shakefpear. 

XXXIX. 

• A PERSON has fometimes more publick than 
private merit. Honorio and his family wore 
mourning for their anceftor ; but that of all the 
world was internal and fincere, - 

P 4 , Your 
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TouK. plain domeilick peqpie, who talk pf ' 
their humility, and home-felt fatisfaftions, will 
in the fame breath difcover how much they 
enyy a fliining chara£len How is this con^* 
Cftent ? 

You are prejudiced, fays Pedanticus ; 1 will 
not take your word, or your charafter of that man. 
— ^But the grounds of my prejudice are the fource 
of my accufation, 

A PROUD man's intimates are generally more 
attached to him, than the man of merit and 
humility can pretend his to be. The rcc^fon is, 
the former pays a greater compliment in his 
condefcenflon. 

The fituation of a king, is fo far from being 
miferable, as pedants term it ; that, if a perfpn 
have magnanimity, it is the happieft I knov; 
as he has affuredly the moft opportunities of 
diftinguifliing merit, and conferring obligations. 

* Contemptae dominus fplendidior rei.'* 

A MA|j, a gentleman, evidently appears more 
Cpnfiderable by feeming to defpife his fortune, 

than 
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than a citizen and mechanick by his endcavpurs 
to magnify it. 

XLI. 

What man of fenfe, for the benefit of coal-^. 
mines, would be plagued with colliers ^onver- 
fation? 

XLR 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the perfons who labour under it, by the 
prejudice it affords every worthy perfon in their 
favor. 

XUII. 

Third thoughts often coincide with the firft, 
and are generally the beft grounded. We firfl 
reliih nature and the country, then artificial 
amufements and the city ; then become impatient 
to retire to the country again. 

XLIV, 

While we labour to fubdue our paflSons, 
*We (hould take care not to extinguiih thenu 
Subduing our paifions, is difengaging ourfelves 
from the world : to which, however, whilft we 
refide in it, we mud always bear relation ; and 
we may detach ourfelves to fuch a degree as to 

paft 
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an ufelefs and infipid life, whyrh we were not 
me^nt to da Our exiftence here is at lead oot 
part of a fyftenu 

* 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind* 

XLV. 
* 
Anger and the third of rerenge are a kind 

rf fcicr. Fighting, and law-fuits, bleeding ; at 
leaff, an eTacuation» The latter occaiions a diifi* 
pation of money; the former of thofe fiery 
ipirits which caufe a preternatural fiprmenta*' 
lion. 

W£lt£ a man of pleafure to arrive at the full 
extent of hi$ feveral wifhes, he muft immediately 
fed himfelf miferable. It is one fpecies of de- 
^air to have no room to hope for any addition to 
one's happinefs. 

His following wifh muft muft then be to wifh 
he had fomc frefh objeft for his wifiies. A 
ftrong argument that our minds and bodies wei:c 
Ixjth meant to be for ever a^vc. 
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XLvn. 

, I HAVE feen one evil underneath the fun which 
gives me particular mortification^ 

The referve or Ihynefs of men of fenfe. gene- 
rally confines them to a fmall acquaintance ; anc} 

fhey find numbers their avowed enemies, the 

« 

Similarity of whofe taftes, had fortune brought 
them once acquainted, would have rendered them 
(heir fondeit friends. 

XLvra, 

A MERE relator of matters of faA, is fit only 
for an evidence in a court of juftice* 

xux. 

If a- man be of fuperior dignity to a woman, a 
woman is furely as much fuperior to a man that 
is effeminated. Lily^ rule in the grammai: has 
well enough adjufled this fubordinadon. ^ The 
^ mafculine is more worthy than the fei)ftinine, 
^ and the feminine more worthy than the neuter/* 

L. 

A GENTLEMAN of fortuuc will be often com-? 
plaining of taxes ; that his eilate is inconfidera- 
ble ; that he can never make fo much of it as the 
world is ready to imagine. A mere citizen, on 

the 
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the other hand, is always aiming to flicw his 

riches ; fays, that he employs ' fo many hands ; 

he keeps his wife a chaife and one ; and talks 

much of his Chinefe ornaments at his paltry- 

cake-houfe in the country. They both aim at 

praife, but of a very diftin^l kind. Now, fup- 

pofing the Cit worth as much in money as the 

other is in land, the Gentleman furely chufes the 

better method of pftentation, who confiders him- 

felf as fomewhat fuperior to his fortune, than 

he who feems to look up at his fortune, and con- 

fequently fets himfelf beneath it. 

« 

LL 

• i 

The only kind of revenge which a man of 
fenfe need take upon a fcoundrel, is, by a feries 
of worthy behaviour, to force him to admire and 
efteem his enemy, and yet irritate his animofity, 
by declining a reconciliation. As Sir John Fal- 
ftaff inight fay, turning even quarrels to com- 
modity. 

m. 

It is pofiible, by means of glue to conneft, two 
pieces of wood together ; by a powerful cement, 
to join marble ; by the mediation of a prieft, to 
unite a man and woman ; but of all affociations 
the moil eSedual is betwi^st an idiot and a knave. 

They 
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They become in a maimer incorporate. The 
former feems fb framed to admire and idolize 
the latter, that the latter may feize and devour 
} him as his proper prey. 



f 
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The fame degree of penetration that fhewi 
you another in the wrong, ihews him alfo» in 
refpeft to that inftance, your inferior: Hence 
the obfervation and the real fad, that people of 
cle^ heads are what the world calls opinionated. 

LIV. 

There is none can baffle men of fenfe, but 
fools, on whom they can make no impreflion. 

LV. 

The regard one ihews oeconomy, is like that 
we ihew an old aunt who is to leave us fomething 
at lafl^ Our behaviour on this account as much 
conflrained as that 

"Of one well-ftudied in a fad oftent 
* To pleafe his granam,'* 

Shakefpean 

LVI. 

Fashion is a great reftraint upon your per- 
fons of tafte and fancy ; who would otherwife, 

in 
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in the moft trifling inftances, be able to (SfUtf* 
gaUh themfelves from the Tolgan 

LVIL 
A WRITER who pretends to poliSh the huniafl 
tmderftanding, may beg by the fide of Ruttert 
diariot who fells a powder for the teethe 

Lvnt 

The difference there is betwixt honotif and 
tcMefty, feems to be chieMy ili the motive. Thd 
mere honeft man does that from duty, Which th« 
foan of honour does for the fake of charafter^f 

LIX. 

The Proverb ought to fiiil *^ a foal and hii 
^ words are foon parted j a man of genius and 
•* his money/' 

A MAN of Wit, genius, learnings, is' apt trf 
think it fomething hafd, that toen of no wit, nof 
genius, no learning, fhould have a greater fliaref 
of wealth and honours; not cottfidering that 
their own accompliihment dught to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no feafon that' 
a perfon worth five thoufand pounds, ffiouI4 oil 
that account have a claim to twenty^ 
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LXL 

A WIFE ought in reality to lore her hiisbaBi 
nbove all the world ; but this preference I think 
ihould^ in point of politenefs, be concealed.. 
The reafon is, that it is difgufting to fee att 
amiable woman monopolized ; and it 19 eafj bf 
proper management to wave (all I contetid for) 
the appearance. 

LXIL 

Th£R£: are fome wounds given to rep^itatloo 
that are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow ; 
where we irritate and enlarge the orifice wMe 
we extrad the bearded weapon ; yet cannot the 
cure be compleated otherwife* 

Lxni 

Amongst all the vain-glorious profcffors of 
humility, you find none that will not diicover 
how much they envy a fliining chara^ler : And 
this either by cenfuring it themfelves, or (hewing 
a fatisfaAion in fuch as do. Now there is thi^ 
advantage at leaft arliing from ambition, that it 
difpofes one to difregard a thoufand inftances of 
middling grandeur ; and reduces one's emulatimi 
to the narrow circle of a few that blaze. It is 
hence a convenient difpofition in a country place, 

• where 
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where one is encompafled with' fu(:h as are mere!/ 
richer, keep fine horfes, a table, footmen ; make 
a decent figure as rural efquires; yet after all 
difcover no more than an every-daj plebeian 
character. Thefe a perfon of little ambition 
might envy, but another of a more extenfiyi 
one may, in any kind of circumftances, difre- 
gard. 

LXIV. 

It is with fome men as with fome horfes; 
what is efteemed fpirit in them, proceeds from 
fear. This was undoubtedly the fourCe of that 
feeming fpirit difcovered by TuUy in regard to 
his antagoniit M. Anthony. He knew he muft 
deflroy him, or be deflroyed.himfelf. 

LXV. 

The fame qualities, joined with virtue, often 
furniih out a great man, which united with a 
different principle furniih out an highwayman ; 
I mean courage and ftrong paiIions« And they 
may both join in the fame expreifion, though 
with a meaning f<xnething varied. — 

« Tentanda via eft qua me quoque poffuni, 
« ToUere humo/' 

i. e. " Be promoted or be hanged.'* 

A LXVI. 
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LXVI. 

True honour is to honefty, what the court of 
Chancery is to common law, 

LXVIL 

Mifers, as death approaches, are heaping up 
a cheft of reafons to Hand more in awe of 
him. 

LXVIII. 

A MAN fooner finds out his own foibles in 2t 
ftranger, than any other foibles, 

LXIX. 

It is favorable enough on the fide of learning, 
that if an hiftorian mentions a good author, it 
does not feem ahfurd to ftile him a great man : 
Whereas, the fame phrafe woujd not be allowed 
to a mere illiterate nobleman. 

LXX. 

It is lefs wonderful to fee a wretched man 
commence an heroe, than an happy one, 

LXXI. 

An high-fpirit has often very different and 
even contrary effefts. It fometimes operates no 
Voju. IL (^ other- 



t 
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otherwifc thim like the vis inertiae ; at others it 
induces men to buftle and make their part good 
among their fuperiors. As Mr. Pope fays 

** Some plunge in bufinefs, others fliave their 
** crowns." 

It is by no means lefs forcible, wjien it \int|idra ws 
a man from the company of thofe with whom h? 
cannot conyerfe on equal terms ; it leads him 
into folitude, that, if he cannot appear their 
equal, he may at leaft conceal his inferiority. It 
is fuUen, obftinate, difdainful, haughty, in no lef§ 
a degree than the other ; but is, perhaps, more 

genteel, and lefs citizen-like. Sometimes the 
other fucceeds, and then it is efteenied prefera- 
ble J but in cafe it fail, it not only expofes a 
perfon's meannefs, but I^is impatience under it ; 
both of which the referved fpirit is able to dif- 
guife — but then it (lands no chance of removing, 

** Pudor malus ulcera celat." 

LXXII. 

Every fingle inftance of a friend's infincerity 
encreafes our dependence on the efficacy of mo- 
ney. It makes one covet what produces an ex- 
ternal refpeft, when one is difappointed of that 
which is internal and fmcerc. This, perhaps, 

with 
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with decaying pafllons, contribute to render age 
covetous. 

Lxxm. 

When phyficians write of difeafes, the prog- 
nofticks' and the diagnofticks, the fymptoms and 
the paroxyfms, they give one fatal apprehen- 
fions for every ache about us. When they come 
to treat of medicines and applications, you feem 
to have no other difficuhy but to decide by which 
means you would recover. In.fliort, to give 
(he preference between a linftus and an apozem. 

I.XXIV. 

One ftiould no more truft to the fkill of moft 
apothecaries, than one would aflc the opinion of 
their peftlc and mortar j yet both are ufeful in 
their way, 

LXXV, 

I BELIEVE there was never fo referved a foli- 
tary, but felt fome degree of pleafure at the 
firft glimpfe of an human figure. The foul, 
however, u'nconfcious of it's focial biafs, in a 
crowd, will in folitude feel fome attraftion to- 
wards the firft perfon that we meet. 

<^2 LXXVI. 
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LXXVL 

In courts, the motion of the body is eafy, and 
thofe of the foul conftraincd : In the country, 
the geftures of the body are conilrained^ and 
thofe of the foul fupine and carelefs. 

LXXMI. 

One may eailly enough guard againfl: am-^ 
bition till five atid twenty .--^It is not ambition's 
day. 

Lxxvin. 

It (hould feem that indolence itfelf would in- 
cline a perfiMi to be honeft ; as it requires in- 
finitely greater pains and contrivance to be a 
knave. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps rufticks, boors, and efquires make a 
principal figure in the country, as inanimates 
are always ^allowed to be the chief figures in a 
landikip. 

I.XXX. 
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Titles make a greater diftin£tjon than is al- 
moft tokrahle to a Britiih fpirit. They almdl 
vary the fpecies ; yet as they are oftentimes con- 
ferred, feem not fo much the reward, as the fub- 
ftitutes of merit* 

« 

LXXXI. 

What numbers live to the age of fifty or fixty 
years, yet if eftimated by. then: merit, are not 
worth the price of a chicken the moment it is 
hatched. 

LXXXIL 

A LYAR begins with making falfehood appear 
like truth, and ends with making truth itfeif ap-^ 
pear like falfehood. 

LXXXIII. 

Fools are very often found united in the 
ftrifteft intimacies, as the lighter kinds of woods 
are the moll clofely glewed together. 

LXXXIV. 

Persons of great delicacy fliould know the 
certainty of the following truth. There are 
abundance of cafes which occafion fufpenfe, in 

Q 3 which 
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which whatever they determine, they will re- 
pent of their determination ; and this through 
a propenfity of human nature to fancy happincfs 
in thofe fcheraes, which it does not purfue, 

LXXXV. 

High-spirit in a man, is like a Iword ; whic^h 
though worn to annoy his enemies, yet is often 
troublefome in a lefs degree to his friends. He 
can hardly wear it fo inofFenfively, but it is apt 
to incommode one or other of the company. It 
is more properly a loaded piflol, which accident 
alone may fire, and kill one. 

LXXXVI. 

* A MISER, if honeft, can be only honeft bare- 
weight. 

Avarice the mofl: oppoCte of all charafters 
to that of God Almighty j whofe alone it is, to 
give aijd not receive. 

' A miser grows rich by Teaming poor; an 
extravagant man grows poot by feeming riclu 

A GRASHoppER is, perhaps, the beft figure 
for coat-armour of thofe who would be thought 

« aborigines j 
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aborigines ; agreeable to the Athenian ufe of 
them, 

Immod.erate affurance is perfcft.Ucenti-:« 
oufnefs. 

When a perfon is fo far engaged in a difputc 
as to wiftx to get the viftory, he ought ever- to 
defift. The idea of conqueft will fo ^azzle him 
that it is hardly poffible he fhould difcern the 
truth. 

I HAVE fometimes ^ thought the mind fo cal- 
culated, that a fmall degree of force may impell 
it to a certain pitch of pleafure or of pain; 
beyond which it will not pafs, by any impetus 
whatfoever. 

I DOUBT whether it be not true, that we hate 
thofe faults moft in others which we are guilty 
of ourfelves. 

A MAN of thorough fenfe fcarce admires even 
any one ; but he muft be an idiot, that is the ad** 
mirer of a fool. 

9.4 iT^ 
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It may be prudent to give up the more trivia! 
parts of charafter for the amufement of the in- 
vidious : As a man ^wiUingly rclinquiflies his filvcr 
to fave his gold from an highwayman. Better 
be ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than be at- 
tacked on the fcore of morals, as one would 
be rather piidled by the hair, than ftabbed to 
the hearc 

Virtue feems to be nothing more than a no- 
tion confonant to the fyftem of things. Were a 
planet to fly from it's orbit, it would reprefeut a 
vitious man. * 

It is difficult not to be angry at beings we 
know incapable of afting . otherwife than they 
do. One ought no more, if one reflefts, to be 
angry at the ftupidity of a man than of a horfe, 
except it be vincible and voluntary, and yet the 
praftice is otherwife. 

People fay, do not regard what he fays, now 
iie is in liquor. Perhaps it is the only time he 
ought to be regarded. 



" Aperit praecordia liber.** 



Patience 



I 

J 
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Patience is the Panacea; but where does it 
grow, ox who can fwallow it ? 

Wits uniformly exclaim againft fools, yet 
fools ar« their proper foil ; and it is from them 
alone they can learn what figure themfelve$ 
make. Their behaviour naturally falls in with 
the generality, and furniihes a better mirror 
than that of a|:tful people, who are fure enough 
to deceive you either on the favourable or ill^ 
natured fide. 

W£ fay he is a man of fenfe who acknowledges 
the fame truths that we do j that he is a man of 
tafte whp allows the fame beauties. We con- 
fider him as a perfon of better fenfe and finer 
tafte, who difcems more truths and more beauties 
in conjunftion with ourfelves: But we allow 
neither appellation to the man who differs froon 
us. 

We deal out our genuine cfteem to our 
equals ; our affeftion for thofe beneath us ; 
and a reluftant fort of refpeft to thofe that are 
sibove us. 

Glory 
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Glory relaxes often, and debilitates the mind; 

ceiifure ftimulates and contrafts botli to 

an extreme. Simple fame is, perhaps, the pro^ 
per medium. 

Persons of new families do well to mak6 
magnificent funerals, fumptuous tveddings,' re- 
markable entertainmens < To exhibit a number 
of fervants in rich and oftentatious liveries ; and 
to take every publick occafion of imprinting on 
the mob an habitual notioli of their fuperiority. 
For fo is deference obtained from that quarter. 

" Stupet in titulis 8c ima^nibus." 

One fcarce fees how it is pofEble for a country 
girl, or a country fellow to preferve their chaftity. 
They have neither the philofophical pleafnre of 
books, nor the luxurious pleafure of a table, nor 
the refined amufement of building, planting, 
drawing, or defigning, to divert their imagination 
from an objeft to which they feeni continually to 
ftimulate it by provocative allufions. Add to 
this the health and vigour, that are almoft pecu- 
liar to thcra. 

I AM afraid there are many ladies who onff 
exchange the pleafures of incontinence for the 

pleafure 
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pleafure they derive from cenfure. At lead 
it is no injuftice to conclude fo, where a perfoa 
is extravagantly cenforious. 

Persons of judgment and underftanding may 
be divided into two forts. Thofe whofe judg- 
ment is fo extenfive as to comprehend a great 
ideal ; exiftences, fyftems, univerfals : But as 
there are fome eyes fo conftituted as to talce in 
diftant obje£bs, yet be excelled by others in re- 
gard to objefts minute or near, fo there are other 
underftandings better calculated fgr the exami- 
nation of particular objefts. 

The mind is at firfl an open field without par- 
titions or enclofures. To make it turn to moft 
account, it is very proper to divide and enclofe* 
In other words, to fort our obfeirvations. 

Some men are called fagacious, merely on 
iaccount of their avarice : Whereas a child can 
clench it's fid the moment it is born. 

. It is a point of prudence when you converfe 
with your inferior, to con|ider yourfelf as con- 
verfing with his inferior, with whom no doubt he 
may have the fame connexion that you have 
with him : And to be upon your guard accord- 
ingly. . 

How 
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How deplorable then is a perfon's condition, 
when his mind can only be fuppwted hy flattery^ 
and his conftitution* but by cordials ! When the 
relief of his prefent complaint undermines it's 
own efficacy, yet encreafes the occafion for which 
it is ufcd. Short h then the duration of our tran- 
quillity, or of our lives ! 

A MAN is not efteemed ill-natured for any ex- 
ecfs of focial affe&ion; or an indifcreet profu- 
fion of his fortune upon his neighbours, compa- 
nions, or friends ; although the true meafure of 
his affeAions is as much impaired by this, as by 
felfiflmefs. 

If any one's curfe can eSe<^ damnation, it is 
not that of the pope, but that of the poor. 

People of the BotSt and mod lively genius 
have the greatefl fcnfibility, of confequence the 
moft lively paffions ; the violence of which ^puts 
their conduft upon a footing with that of fools. 
Fools difcern the weaknefles. which they have in 
comnum with themfelves ; but are not fenfible of 
their excellencies, to which they have no preten- 
fions ; of cQurfc, always inclined to £%ute the 
fuperiority. 

Wit 
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Wit is the refraftory pupil of judgment. 

Virtue ihould be confidered as a part of 
tafte (and perhaps it is fo more in this age, than 
in any preceding one) and ihould as much avoid 
deceit or finifter meanings in difcourfe, a& they 
would do puns, bad language, or falfe gram- 
mar» 



Think when you are enraged at any one, 
what would probably become your fentiments 
fhould he die during the difpute. 

The man of a towering ambition, or a well 
regulated tafte has fewer objefts to envy or to 
f ovet than the grovellers, 

Refined fenfe to a perfon that is to converfc 
idone with boors, is a manifeft inconvenience* 
^s Falftaff fays (with ibme little variation) 

^ Company, witty company has been the 
*• ruin of me," 

If envious people were univerfally to aik 
themfelves, whether they would exchange their 

entire fituati(»is with the pcrfons envied (I mean 
^ their 
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their minds, paflions, notions, as well as their 
perfons, fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) I will pre- 
fumc the felf-love common to human nature, 
would make them all prefer their own condi- 
tion. 

^ Quid ftatis? nolint— ratcjui licet effe beatis*" 

If this rule were applied, as it furely ought 
to be, it bids fair to prove an uniyerfal cure 
for envy. 

* Quanto quifque fibi plura negaverit,' 
« A Diis plura feret."— Self-denial. 

A PERSOK, elevated one degree above the 
populace, affumes more airs of fuperiority than 
one that is raifed ten. The reafon is fomewha^; 
obvious. His fuperiority is more conteftable. 

The charafterof a decent, well-behaved gen* 
tleman-iike man fcems more eafily attainable by. 
a perfon of no great parts or paffions, than by 
one of greater genius and more volatility. 'Tis 
there no mifmanagement, for the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capacity 
does not enable him to entertain or animate the 
company, it is the beft he can do to render 
himfelf inofFenfive, and to keep his teeth clean. 

But 
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But the perfon who has talents for difcourfe, 
and a pafEonate defire to enliven converfation, 
ought to have many improprieties excufed, which 
in the other were unpardonable, A lady of good- 
nature would forgive the blunder of a country 
efquire, who through zeal to ferve her with a 
glafs of claret, Ihould involve his fpurs in her 
Bruffels apron. On the contrary, the fop (who 
may in fome fenfe ufe the words of Horace 

" Quod verum atque decens euro & rogo & 
^ omnis in hoc fum") 

would be entitled to no pardon for fuch unac- 
countable mifconduft, 

Man, in general, may be confidered as a me- 
canick, and, the formation of happinefs as his 
bufinefs or employment: Virtue, his repofitory. 
or coUeftion of inftruments ; the goods of for-^ 
tune as his materials : In proportion as the work- 
man, the inftruments, and the materials excel, 
the work will be executed in the greater per- 
fe£Hon. 

The filly cenforious are the very ** fel naturae,'* 
^ the moft bitter of all bitter things ;" from the 
hyffop that grows upon the wall, to the fatyrift 
that piiTes againfl it. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE known a fenilble man of opinion that 
one ihould not be foUicitous about a wife's under- 
derflanding. A woman's fenfe was with hmi a 
phrafe to exprefs a degree of knowledge, which 
¥ras likely to contribute mighty little to a huf- 
band's happinefs. I cannot be of his opinion* 
I am convinced, that as judgment is the pordon 
of our fex, fo fancy and imagination are more 
eminently the lot of theirs. If fo, after honefty 
of heart, what is there we Ihould fo much re- 
quire ? A wife's beauty will foon decay, it is 
doubtful whether in reality firft, or in our own 
opinion. Either of thefe is fufficient to pall the, 
raptures of enjoyment We are then to feek 
for fomething that will retain it's novelty; or, 
what is equivalent, will change it's Ihape when 
her perfon palls by it's identity. Fancy and 
genius bid faireft for this, which have as many 
ihapes, as there can happen occafions to exert 
them* Good-nature, I always fuppofe. The 
fcMrmer will be expedient to exhilarate and divert 
us ; the latter to preferve our minds in a temper 
to be diverted* 

I have known fome attorneys of reputable fa-* 
Qiilies, and whofe original difpoiitions fcemed to 
have been open and humane. Yet can I fcarce 

recoUeft 
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recoUeft one, in whom the gentleman, the chrl- 
ftian, and even the man, was not fwallowed up 
in the lawyer : They are not bnly the greateft 
tyrants, but the greateft p'ed^iitif, of all rSan- 
klnd. 

Reconciliation is the tendereft part either 
bf friendfhip or of love ; the latter more efpe- 
cially, in which the foul i^ niore remarka^tly 
foftened. Were a perfon to make ufe of art jii 
r procuring the afFeftion o^ his miftrdfs, it were, 
perhaps, his moll effeftual method to contrive a 
Alight eftrangement, and then, as it were imper- 
ceptibly, bring on a reconciliatidii. The foiil 
here difcovers a kind of elafiicity, and, bdng 
forced back, returns with an additlorial violence. 

Virtue may be cohfidered as the ohif meails 
of difpenfing happinefs in proper portions to 
every moment of our time. 

To judge whether one has fufficietit pleafurd 
to render tlie continuation of life agreeable, it is 
not enough to fay. Would yoti die ? Take away 
firft, the hope of better fcenes in this life, the 
fears of worfe in another, and the bodily pain 
.of dying. 

VoL.ir. R The 
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Th£ fear of death feems a$ natural^ as iht 
fenfatioa of lull or of hunger : the firft and laft^ 
for the prefervation of the individual : The other, 
for the continuation of the fpecie^. 

It feems obvious that God, who created the 
world, intends the happinefs and perfeftion of 
the fyftem he created. To efFeft the happinefe 
of the whole, felfJove, in it's degree^ is as re- 
quifite as focial ; for I am myfelf a part of that 
whole, as well sts another. The difficulty of 
afcertaining what is virtue, lies in proportioning 
the degrees of felf-ldre and focial. Proximus 
fum cgomet mihi — ^Tunica pallio proprior.— Cha- 
rity begins at home. It is fo. It ought to be 
fq; nor is there any inconvenience arifes to the 
pnblick, becaufe it is general. Were this away, 
the individual muft foon perifii, and confequendy 
the whole body. A man has every mcanent occa- 
fion to exert .his felf-love for the fake of felf- 
prefervation ; confequently thi$ ought to be 
ftronger, in order to keep him upon his guard. 
A centinel^s attention fhould be greater than that 
of a foldier on a review. 

The focial, though alike conftant, is not equal- 
ly ilitenfe, becaufe the felfiih, bdng univerfal, 

renders 
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tenders the fecial lefs elTential to the well-being 
of one^s neighbour. In fhort, the felf-love and 
the focial ought to bear fuch proportion as we 
find they generally do. rif the felfiih pailion of 
the reft preponderate, it would be felf-deftruc^ 
tive in a few individuals to be over focially dif- 
pofed. If the focial one prevails generally, to 
be of remarkable felfifhnefs muft obftruA the 
good of focicty. 

Many feel a fuperfluous unealinefs for want 
of due attention to the following truth. 

We are oftentimes in fufpenfe betwixt the 
choice of diflferent purfuits. We chufe one at 
laft doubtingly, and with an unconquered ' han- 
kering after the other. We find the fcheme, 
which we have chofen, anfwer our expcftation 
but indiflferently — Moft worldly projefts will. 
We, therefore, repent of our choice, and imme- 
diately fancy happinefs in the paths which we 
decline ; and this heightens our uneafinefs. Wc 
might at leaft efcape the aggravation of it. It 
is not improbable we had been more unhappy, 
but extremely probable we had not been lefs fo, 
had we made . a different decilion. This, how- 
erer, relates to fchemes that are neither virtuous, 
nor vicious. 

R 2 HAPpr 
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HAPPt dogs (fays a certain fplenetick) GUI' 
footmen and the populace ! Farewel, fays Efop, 
in Vanbrugh, whom I both enyy >UKi defpife I 
The fcrvant meets with hundreds whofe conver- 
fation can amufe him, for one that is the lead 
qualified to be a companion for his naften 

"Aperson cannot eat his cake and have it,** 
is, as Lord Shaftsbury obferves, a proper anfwer 
to many fplenetick people *. But what imports 
it to be in the poiTcilion of a cake that you do 
not eat? If then the cake be made to be eaten, 

fays. lady L , better eat, it when you arc 

moll hungry. Poor woman ! flie feems to have 
afted by this maidm, but yet could not avoid 
crying for the cake Ihe had eaten. 

You fliould calculate your appearance for the 
place where you refide. One would rather be a 
very knight in the country than his honor Mr. 
Such-a-onc. 

The moft confummate felfiflinefs would in- 
cline a pcrfon at his death, to difpofe of his ef- 

* Complainiitti. 

. ■ fcas 
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fefts agreeable to duty ; that he may fecurc an 
intereft in the world to whi<:h he is going. 

A JUSTICE and his clerk is now' little more 
than a blind man and his dog. The profound 
ignorance of the former, together with the ca- 
nine impudence and rapacity of the latter, will 
but irarely be found wanting to vindicate the copi- 
parifon. The principal part of the fimilitude 
will appear obvious to every one, I mean, that 
the juftice is as much de.pendeat on his clerk, for 
fuperior infight and implicit guidance, as the blind 
fellow on bis cur that leads . him in a ftring. 
Add tp this,' that the offe^ of a cruft will feducc 
the conduftors of either to drag their mailers into 
,^ kenjiel, :,..-' 

To remark the different figure made by dif- 
ferent perfons, under the fame circumftances of 
fortune ! Two friends of mine upon a journey 
had io contrived as to reduce their finances to a 
•finglc fixpwec-cach. Tl^e oiif with the gemeel 
.^nd liberal air of abun^ance^ gave his to a black 
ihoe-boy, who wilhed his honor a thoufand blefs- 
ings ; the other having lodged a fortnight with a 
. nobleman; that was his patron, offered his to the 
butler, as an inftanee of his gratitude, who witJi 
di%ulty forbore to curfe him to his face. 

R 3 AcLAsa 
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A GLASS or two of wine extraordinarf onlf 
raifes a valetudinarian to that warmth of focial 
affection, which had naturally been his lo^ in a 
better ftate of health. 

Deference is the moll complicate, the moft 
indife6t; and the moft elegant of all c<xnpli« 

ments. 



r 



Be cautious not to cdnlider a perfon as your 
fupcrior, merely becaufe he is your fuperior in 
point of alTurance. This has often deprefled the 
ipirit oif a perfon oil defert and diffidence. 

A PROPER aflurance, and competent fortune^ 
are eflential to liberty. 

Taste is purfued at a lefs expence than fa- 
ihion. 

Our rime in towns feems (hort to pafs, and 
long to rcflcft upon; in the couqpy, the re- 
verie. 

Deference, before^ihe, company is the gen- 
tceleft kind of flattery. The flattery of epiftlcs 
affeds one lefs, as they cannot be (hewn without an 

appearance 
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appearance of vanity. Flattery of the verbal 
Jcind IS grofe. Iq fhoit, applaufe is of too coarfe 
.'a nature to be fwallowed in the grofs — though 
the extraft or tinfture be ever fo agreeable. 

ft 

Vf^Eti a perfon, for a fplendid fervitude, 
/Foregoes an humble independency, it may be 
callcfl an advancement, if you pleafe ; but it ap- 
^e<^rs ^o me an advanceifient fropa the pit to the 
gallery. Liberty is a more invigorating cordial 
than tokay. 

TnopGH punftilios are trifling, they may be 
a$ important as the friendihips of fome perfons 
that regard them— Indcjed it i$ almoft an univer- 
|al pr^dtice to rail at pun^liUo ; a^d it feems in 
Come ineafure a consequence of our attachment 
to French faftiions. However it is extremely 
obvious, that punftilio never caufed half the 
quarrels, that have rifen from the freedom of 
behaviour, which is it's oppofite extreme, Were 
all men fatk>n^ and civilized, the ufe of cere- 
mony would be fuperfluous : But as the cafe is, 
it at leaft fixes fome bounds to the cn<:roach- 
nients of eccentric people, who under the deno- 
mination of freedom might demand th^ privilege 
of breaking your head, 

R 4 There 
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There fcem near as inany people that want 
pallion as want reafon. 

The world would be more happy, if perfon^ 
gave up more time to an intercourfe of friend-' 
&ip* But money engroffes all'our deference ; and 
we fcarce enjoy a focial hour, becaufe we think 
it unjuftly ftolen from the main bufiuefs of our 
lives. 



The ft ate of man is not unlike that of a fiih 
hooked by an angler. Death allows us a KttU 
line. We flounce, and fport, and vary our 

- • • ^ 

fituation : But when we would extend our fchemes 

.• • • . • ... 

we difcover our confinement, checked and li-^ 
mited by a fuperior hand, who drags us from out 
clement, whenfocver he pleafe?. 

The vulgar trace your faults ; thofe you hav^ 
in common with themfelves ; but .they have no 
idea of your excellencies to which they have no 
pretenfibns. 

A PER&oN is fomething taller by holding ujj 
|>is he^d. 



V I . ■ t.. t 4 
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A MANofXenfecan be adequately cfteemcd 
by none other than a man of fenfe : A fool by 
none but a fooL We ought to aft upon |3u$ 

principle, " 

* » 

' How melancholy is it to trayel late, and fa? 
tigued upon any ambitious projeft on a winter's 
nigit; and obfcrvc'the lights of cottages, where 
all the unambitious people are warm, and happy; 
or at reft in iheir beds. Some of them, fayS 

•W- , as wretched as princes, for aught 

we know to the contrary \ 

It is generally a principle of indolence that 
makes one fo difgufted with an artful charaftct. 
We hate the coniSnement . 6f ftanding ccntinela^ 
in our own defencCf 

To behave with complaifance, where one fortf- 
fees one muft needs quarrel, is like eating beforfc 
a vomit. 

Some perfons may with juftice boaft, that 
they knew as much as others when they were 
but ten years old : And that their prefent know* 
ledge comprehends after the manner that a 
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larger trunk contains the finaller ones it cn- 
dofes. 

It is poflibl^ to difcoyer in (qme faces the 
features nature intended, had flie not been 
ibme-how thwarted in her operations. Is it not 
cafy to remark the fame diflortion in fome miads ? 
There is a phrafe pretty frequent amongft the 
v«(Igar> aiK) wipicb ^hey apply to abfplute focd^. 
•-»Tl»)t they h^ye hfu} a rock too much in xh^if 
ftzd\c$. — ^With me, it is a piqft expr^ve idiQip 
to defcribe a djfloc»te4 underftap^ing : An u|i- 
derftandihg,. for inftance, which, like a watcht 
difcoyers a multitude of fuch parts, as appear 
obvioufly intended -to bebng to a fyftem of -the 
^cateft perf eaipn ; yet ^hich, by fome jonluc]^ 
jumble, falls inigiitsly ibort of it« 

- Is it not the wound our pride fuftains by being 

4eceiye4> ^^^ flakes us ^opire : ^^verfe to Jiypo- 
xrites, ^han |:p ^he moft audacfouf pid barefaced 
yillain? Yet it feems as much a piece of juftice 
to commend a man for talking more honeftly 
.than he aAs^ as 4t is to blam^e a man for a&ing 
more diihonej^ly tlm he talks* , The fum of ^e 
whole, however, is that the '.one adds to other 
crimes l?y his. deceit, ap4 ^b? other by his irn- 
pud^nce. 

A Fooi. 
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A FOOL can neither eat; nor drink, nor ftan^ 
aor walk ; nor, in ihort, laugh nor cty, nor take 
fnuff, like a man of fenfe. How obvious the 
diilinAion ! Independency may be found in com** 
parative, as well as abfolute, abundance : I mesui 
where a perfon contra& his djefires within the 
limits of his fortune. 

There ^e very fcvr perfons who do not loft 
fomething of then* efteem for you, upon your 
approach to familiarity. 

The filly excufe that is often drawn from want 
of time to correfpond, becomes no one befide a 
cobler with ten or a dozen chidren dependent on 
a tatching end. 

One, perhaps, ought to make funerals as 

« 

. fumptiious as poffible, or as private : Either by 
obfcurity to elude, or by fptendour to employ, the 
attention, that it may not be engaged by the moft 
{blocking circumftance of our humanity. ^ 

It happens, a little unluckily, that the perfons 
who have the mofl: intimate contempt of money 
are the fame that have the flrongeft appetites 
for the pleafures it procures. 

We 
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We arc apt to look for thofe virtues in the 
charaftcrs of noblemen, that are but rarely to 
be fonnd any where, except in the preambles to 
their patents* Some Ihining exceptions may be 
made to this rule : In general we may confidcr 
dicir appearance with us in publick, as one docs 
our wearing apparel. "Which lord do you wear 

* to-day ? Why I did think to wear my lord ^^^ 
•• but as there will be little company in the Mall, 

• I will c^en content myfelf to w^ar the fame 
^ noble peer I wore yefterday,** 

The worft inconvenience of a fmall fortune is 
that it will not admit of inadvertency. Inadver- 
tency, however, ought to be placed at the head 
of moft men^s yearly accounts, and a fum as 
regularly allotted to it as tp anv other af- 
tide. 

It is with our judgments, as with our eyes. 
Some- can fee objefts at a greater diftance more 
diftinftly, at the fame time lefs diftinftly thau 
others, the objefts that are near them, 

Notwithstanding the airs men give them- 
felves, I believe no one fees family to more ad- 

va;ntage. 
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irantage> than the perfons that have no fliarc in 



It. 



How important is the eye to the .appearance 
of an human face ! The chief index oiF temper, 
underftanding^ health, and love. ,What prodir 
gioQs mflnence mufl the fame misfortunes have 
on fome perfons beyond others ! As the lofs of an 
eye to a mere infoient beauty, without the leaft 
phibfophy to fupport herfelf I 

The perfon leaft referved in his abufe of 
another's excefs in equipage, » is commonly the 
perfon who would exhibit the fame if it had been 
within his power. The fource of both being a 
difregard to decorum. Likewife he that violently 
arraigns, or fondly indulges it, agree in confider- 
uig it a little too ferioufly. 

Amid the moft mercenary ages, it is but a 
fecondary fort of admiration that is beftowed 
upon magnificence* 

An order of beauties, as of knights with a 
ftyle appropriated to them (as for inftance. To 
the Right Beautiful Lady Such-a-one) would 
have as good a foundation as any other dais, but 

would 
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VDuId, at the fame time, be the moil invidious of 
any order that was ever inftituted 

The firft maxim a child is taught, is that 

^ Learning is better than houfe and land ;*' 

but how little is it^s influence as he grows up to 
maturity ! 

There is fomewhat very aflonifhing in the 
record of our moft celebrated viftories : I meaji 
the fmall number of the conquerors killed in pr6- 
portion to the conquered. At Agincoun^ it is 
faid, were ten thoufand, and fourteen thoufand 
maifacred. Livy's accounts of this fon are fo aflo- 
nifhing, that one is apt to disbelieve th^ hiflo- 
rian — ^All the explanation one can find, is, that 
the grofs flaughter is made when one fide takes 
to flight. 

A PERSON that is difpofed to throw off all 
refer ve before an inferior, fhould reflei^ that 
he has alfo his inferiors to whom he may be 
equally communicative. 

It is impolTible for a man of fenfe.to guard 
againfl the mortification that may be given him 
by fools, or heferoclite charafters ; becaufe he 
cannot fore fee them. A wit-would cannot afford 

to. 



I 
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to difcard a frivolous conceit, though it tiends to 
affront you : An old maid, a country put, or a 
college pedant, will ignorantly or wilfully blunder 
upon fuch hints as muft difcompofe you. 

A MAN that is foUicitous about his health, or 
apprehenfive of fome acute diforder, jQbould write 
a journal of his conftitution for the better inftruc- 
tion of his phyiician. 

Ghost 1 have no more connexion with dark- 
nefs, than the miftery of a barber with that of 
a furgeon ; yet we find they go together. Per- 
haps Nox and Chaos were their mythological 
parents. 

He makes a lady but a poor recompence who 
marries her, becaufe he has kept her company 
long after his affeftion is eftranged. Does he 
not rather encreafe the injury ? 

Se c o ND thoughts oftentimes are the very worfl: 
of all thoilghts. Firft and third very often 
coincide. Indeed fecond thoughts are too fre- 
quently formed by the love of novelty, of (hew- 
ing penetration, of diftinguiftiing ourfelves from 
the mob, and have confequently lefs of fimpli- 
city, and more of afFeftation. This, however, 

regards 
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regards prindpally objeds of taftc and hncfj 
Third thoughts^ at leaft, are here very proper 
mediators^ 

•• Set a beggar on horfe-back, and he'll ride,*^, 
is a c(»nman proverb and a real truth. The 
^ novus homo" is an ** inexpcrtus horao/^ and con- 
jTequently muft purchafe finery, before he knbws 
the emptinefs of it experimentally. The efta- 
blilhcd gentleman difregards it through habit 
and famUiarity. 

The foppery of love-verfes, when a perfbn is 
ill and indifpofed is perfefl ipecacuanha^ 

^ Antiquity of family, and diftinftions of gen- 
try, have, perhaps, lefs weight in this age, than 
they had ever heretofore : 'tiic bend dexter or 
finUler ; the chief, the canton, or the chevdron, 
arc grejrtly out of date. The teralds art at 
length difcovered to have no iegal authority. 
Spain, indeed, continues to preferve the diftinc- 
lion, and is poor. Frau.ee (by our difpute about 
a trading nobility) feems inclined to (hake it off. 
Who now looks with veneration on the anti-di- 
luvian pedigree of a Welcbman ? Property either 
is, or is fure to purchafe, diftinftion, let the 
king at arms, or the old maiden aunt preach as 
I long . 



\ 
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long as either pleafes. It is fo ; perhaps it oughc 
to be fo* All honors ihould lie open, all encou-« 
ragement be allowed to the members of trade m 
a trading nation : And ^s the nobility finds it 

« • • • 

VxJry expedient to partake of their profits, fo that 
they, in return, ihould obtain a fhare in the others 
honours. One would, however, wifh the acqui-» 
fitidn of learning was as fure a road to dignity, ai 
that of riches^ 
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ON BOOKS ANt> 
WRITERS, 

IT is often affertcd by pretender^ to flngulaf 
penetration, that the affiflance fancy is fup^ 
pofed to draw from Wine, is merely imaginary 
and chimerical ; That all which the poets have 
tirgcd on this head, is abfolute rant and enthu- 
fiafm ; and has no foundation in truth or nature^ 
1 am inclined to think otherwrfe : Judgment, I 
readily allow, derives no benefit from the nobleft 
cordial. But perfons of a phlegmatick conftitution,, 
have thofc excellencies often fuppreffed, of which 
their imagination is truly capable, by reafon of 
a lentor, which wine may naturally remove. It 
raifes low fpirits to a pitch ncceffary for* the ex- 
ertion of fancy. It confutes the " Non eft tanti,'^ 
fo frequently a maxim with fpcculative perfons^ 
It quickens that ambition, or that focial biafs> 
which makes^ a perfon wifli to {hine^ or to pleafe- 
A/k what tradition fays of Mr. Addifon's convcr- 
fation. But inftanccs in point of converfation 
come within every one's^ obfervance. Why then 
may it not be allowed to produce the fame cScQs 
m witingi 

Tn* 
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The affcftcd phrafes I hate moft, arc thofe 
on which your half-wits found their reputation* 
Such as Pretty trifler, Fair plaintiflf, Lovely ar- 
chite^ &c. 

Doctor Young has a furprizitig knack of 
bringing-thoughts from a diftancc, from their 
lurking places, in a moment's time« 

There is nothing fo difagreeable in work^ 
of humour as an infipid, unfupported, vivacity ; 
the very hulks of drollery ; bottled fmall-bcer ; 
a mao out-riding his borfe j lewdnefs and impo- 
tence ; a fiery afior in a phlegmatick fcene ; an 
aiiterate, atid ftupid preacher difcourfing upon 
Urim and Thummim, and beating the pulpit 
cu0iion in fuch manner, as though he would 
make the iud and the truth fly out of it at 
once. 

An tditot, or a tranflator, coUefts the merits 
cf different writers; and, forming all into a 
wreath, bellows it on his author's tomb. The 
thunder of Demofthenes, the weight of TuUy, 
the judgment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the fublimity of Homer, the majefty of Virgil, 
the wit of Ovid, the propriety of Horace, the 

S 2 accuracy 
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accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Thaedru^ 
and the poignancy of Juvenal (with every nacme 
of note he can poflibly recall to mind) are. given 
to fome antient fcribler, in whom affectation and 
the love of novelty difpofes him to find out 
beauties 

Humour and Vanbrugt againfl Wit and 
Congreve. 

The vacant fcuU of a pedant generally fur- 
nifftes otit a throne and a tcnlple for vaulity'. 

May not the Cuftom of fcraping when vrt 
bow, be derived from the antient cuftom of 
throwing thefr fhoes backwards, off their f ce^ ? 

• A BIRD iff the air *fhall carry the tale^ and 
« that which hath wings fhall tell the matter.** 

Such is alfo' the prefent phrafe — * A little bird 
** told it me,"— fays nurfe ' 

* 

The preference which fome give to Virgil 
before Homer is- often owhig to complexion'- 
Some are more formed to enjoy the grand; and 
others, the beautiful But as for invention and 
fubUmity, the moft Ihining qualities of imagina* 
tion^ there is furely no comparifon between 
them^—Yct I enjoy Virgil more. 

Agrseabus 
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» 

Agreeable ideas rife in proportion^ as they 
are drawn from inanimates, from vegetables, from 
animals, and from human creatures. 

One reafon why the found is fometimes an 
echo to the fenfe, is that the pleafanteft objefts 
have often the moft harmonious names annexed 
to them. 

A MAN of a merely argumentative caft, will 
read poetry as profe ; will only regard the quan- 
tum it contains of folid reafoning; Juft as a 
clown attacks a deffert, confidering it as fo much 
viftuals ; and regardlefs of thofe lively or emble- 
matieal decorations, which the cook, for many 
fleeplefs ctighjt, has endeavored to beftow upon 
it. 

Notwithstanding all that Rouffeau has 
advanced fo very ingenioufly upon plays and 
players, their profeflion is, like that of a painter, 
one of the imitative arts, whofe means are ples^-r 
fure, and whofe end is virtue. They both alike, 
for a fubfiftence, fubmit themfelves to public 
opinion : And the diftionor that has attended th<: 
l^ft profeflion, feems not eafily accountable, 

S 5 As 
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As there' are evidently words in Englifh poetry 
that have all the force of a daffyle, and, if pro* 
perly inferted, have no fmall beauty on that ac- 
count, it feems abfurd to contrad;, or print them 
otherwife then at length. 

^ The loofe wall tottering o'er the trembling 
« fliade/'. 

Ogilvy's Day of Judgment, 

" Trembling '* has alfo the force of a daAyle 
in a lefs degree — but cannot be written other- 
wife. 

I HAVE fometimes thought Virgil fo remarka-^ 
bly> mufical^ that were his lines read tp a mu£k:ian) 
wholly ignorant of the language, by a perfon of 
capacity to give each word it's proper accent, he 
would not fail to diftiaguilh in it, all the graces 
of harmony, 

I THINK I can obferve a peculiar beauty In 
the addition of a fhort fyllable, at the end of a 
blank verfe : I mean, however, in blank dialogue^ 
In other poetry it is as fure to flatten ; which 
may be difcerned in Prior's tranflation of Calli- 
rnachus* viz, — ^ the holy viftim — Di^^asan hearft 

** thou 
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^ thdu — ^Birth, Great RheS — Inferior Reptile — ^" 
&c. &c for the traiiftation abounds with them ; 
and is rendered by that means proiaick* 

The cafe is only, profe being an unitation of 
common life, the nature of an ode require that 
it ihould be lifted fome degrees higher. 

But in dialogue, the language ought never 
to leave nature the leaft out of fight, and efpe- 
4cially> v^here pity is to be produced, it appears 
to receive an advantage from the melancholy flow 
this fyllable occafions. Let mc produce a few 
inftanpes from Otway's Tragedy of the Unhappy 
Marriage ; and,,in order to form a judgment, let 
the reader fubftkute a word of equall hnpon^ 
ibut of a fyllable lefs, in the place of the in- 
ftances I produce. (Some inftances are numberr 
lefs, where they farailiafizc and give an eafe to 
dialogue.) 



Sure my ill fates upon mS " 



. « Why was I not laid in my peaceful grave, 
" With my poor parents, and at reft as they are ?** 

- " I never fee you now — ^you have been kinder.** 

- " Why was I made with all my fex's foftn^f;, 
"Yet want the cunning to conceal it's folli&? 
* I'll fee Caftalio— tax him with his fal{hoo4?'* 

$ 4 ** Should 
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Should you charge rough, 



f* I (bould but weep, and anfwer you \rith 
-fobbing." 



"When thou art from mc cyery place if 
"des&t." ■ 



« A 



ii, » >. 



^ Sorely Paradife is round me, 



ff And cvory fenfe is ftill of thy perfeftion. 
P To hear thee fpeak might ca|m a madman'} 

^ frenzy, 
? Till by attcijuon, he forgot his forro^rs,-* 

• r 

•- * Till good ijicjj wifh him dead— or I oflfend 
«bim.'» 

71— ^ i!Ln4 hang upon ypu, Iik« » drowning ctea^ 
"ture." 

4 

»— * Cropt* this feir rofe, andTiflcd all it's fteectj 
"nefe," 



* 



jlii^ * Give me Chjunont, and let the world forfakc 
P me.?' 



I've 
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** iVe drank an healing draught 



^ For all my cares, and ftcycr more fliall 
** wrong thee*'^ 

r— ** When I'm laid low in the cold gr^ye fofT 
* gotten 
^ May you be happy in a fairer bride, 
•* But none can ever love you, like Monimia.'* 

I SHOULD imagine, that, in fomc or moft of 
tbcfe examples, a pairticular degree of tender^ 
nefs is owing to the fuperhumerary fyllable ; yet 
it requires a nice ear for the difpofition of it (for 
it muft not be univerfal) ; and, with t^iis, may 
give at once an harmonious flow, a natural eaf^ 
an energy, tendemefs, and variety to the lan- 
guage. 

A MAN of dry found judgment attends to the 
^ruth of a propofition; — A man of ear, and fen* 
fibility, to the mufic of the verfification : A man of 
3. r well-regulated tafle, finds the former, more 
deeply imprinted on him, by the judicious mst-* 
-pagemqjit of the latter. 

It feems to mp that what are called notes at 
ihic bottom of pages (as well as parenthefcs in 

writing) 
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writing) might be generally avoided, without 
injuring the thread of a difcourfe. It i$ true it 
might require fome addrefs to interweave them 
gracefully into the text; but how much more 
agreeable would be the ^eft, than to interrupt 
the reader by fuch frequent avocations ? Homt 
much more graceful to play a tune upon one fett 
of keys, with varied (tops, than to fedc the fame 
variety, by an awkward motion frpm one fett^ to 
another? 

It bears a little hard upon our candour, thai 
• to take to pieces^' in our language fignifies the 
fame as * to expofe i^ and " to expofe^ has a fig- 
tiification; ^hich good-nature can as little allow, 
^ can the laws of etymology. 

The ordinary letters from friend to friend 
feem capable of receiving a better turn, than 
mere compliment, frivolous intelligence, or pro^ 
fefllons of friendlhip continually repeated. The 
cftabliJhed maxim to correfpond with eafc, has 
almoft excluded every ufeful fubjeft : But maf 
not excefs of negligence difcover affcftation, a? 
well as it's oppofite extreme? Th^re afe many 
degrees of intermediate folidity betwixt a Weft^r 
phalia ham and a whip fyllabub. 

I AM 
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I AM ailoniflicd to remark the defeft of ear, 
whiich feme tolerably harmomoiK poets difcovcr 
in their Alexandrines. It feems wonderful that 
an error fo obvious, and fo very difguftful to a 
nice €ar, iholald occur fo frAqucntl^ as the fol- 
Ipwingj 

'* What feraph e'er could preach 
^ So choice a le£hire as his wond'rous virtue^ 
"lore?'' 

The paufe being after the fixth fyllable, it is plain 
the whole emphafis of pronuntiation is thrown 
upon the particle as. It feem$ mod amazing to 
me, that this ihouid be lb common a blunder* 

^ Simplex mundidis" hat b^en eftemied uni« 
verfally to be a phrafe at once very expreffive, 
and of very diffictdt interpretation : at leaft> not 
very capable to be explained without circumlo- 
cution. What objeftioti cafe we make to that 
fingle word, elegant ? which excludes the glari 
and multiplicity of ornaments on one fide, at 
much as it does dirt and rufticity on the other. 

The French ufc the word naive in fuch a 
fenfe as to b« explanable by no Englilh word ; 

unlefs 
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unlefs we will fubmit to rcftrain ourfelvcs in the 
application of the word fentiinenta(. It me^ns 
the language of paiGon^ or the heart ; in oppo- 
fiti^n to the language of refledios^ anc} tbc 

head 
< 

The mod frequent nuilake that is made, 

feems to be that of the means for the end: 
Thus riches for happinefs, and thus learning 
for fenfe. The former of thefe is hourly ob- 
fer^able; Apd as to the latter^ methinks xim 
age affords frequent a^d furprizing Inflances^ 

It is with real concern^ that I obfer^e maijy 
perfons of true poetical genius, endeavouring to 
quench their native fire, that they may exhibit 
learning without a fingle fpark of it. Nor is it 
uncommon to fee i^n author tranflate a book, when 
with Tialf the pains he could write a better • but 
jthe tranflation favours m<^e of learning, and 
gives room for notes which exhibit more« 

Learning, like money, may be of fo .bafe a 
xoin, as to be utterly void of ufe ; or, if fterling, 
may require good management, to make it fcrve 
the purpofes of fenfe or happinefs, 

'^V'ljEN a nobleman h?is once conferred any 
great f^vpr on his iiifcripr, he ought thenceforth 
} to 



I 
I 
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to confider that his requefts, his advice, and even 
his intimations become conMands; and to pro^ 
pofe matters with the utmoft tendemefs. The 
perfon whom he obliges has otherwife loft his 
freedom. 

** Hac ego fi compellar imagine, cunfta refigno: 
^ Kec fomnum plebis laudo famr altilium ; nee 
** Otia divitiis Arabum liberrima muto.** 

The amiable and the fevere, Mr. Burke'd 
foblime and beautiful, by different proportions 
are mixed in every character. Accordingly ad 
either is predominant, men imprint the paffiom of 
love or fear. The bed punch depends on a pro* 
per mixture of fugar and lemon. 
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ON menand manners* 

THERE are many perfons acquire tdr 
tbemfehcs a charafter of infinccrity, froiii 
lltrhat ts in truth mere inconftancy* And there 
are perfcms of wariQ, but changeable paflions ; 
perhaps the findereft of any in the very inftant 
they make ptofeiEon, but the very leaft to be 
depended on through the ihort duration of all 
fxtremes* It has often puzzled me^ on this ac^ 
l:ount, to afcertain the charader of lady Luxbo* 
i<^h; yet whatever were her principles, I efteem 
lord Bolingbroke'e to have been the fame. She 
feemed in all refpe£h the female lord Bolingbroke* 

The principal, if not the only, difference be- 
twixt honefty and honor, feems to lie in their 
different motives. The objeft of the latter be- 
ing reputation ; and, of the former, duty. 

It. is the greateft comfort to the poor, whofc 
ignorance often inclines them to an ill-grounded 
envy, that the rich mufl die z% well as them- 
felves. 

X Thk 
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The common people call vntf mirth; and 
fancy, folly ; fancifiil and foUifuI, they ufe in- 
difcriminately. It fcems to flow from hence, that 
they o^nfider money as of more importance, tlian 
the perfons who poifefs it ; and that no conduft 
is wife, befide what^ has a tendency lo enrich 
tis« 

One Ihould not deftrdy an mfeft, oiie fhould 
liot quarrel with a dog, without a reafon fuf- 
ficient to vindicate one through all the courts of 
tnoraHty* 

The trouble occafioned by want of a fervani, 
is fo much lefs than the plague of a bad one, as 
it is lefs painful to clean a pair of ihoes than ua« 
dergo an excels of angen 

The fund of fenilbie difcourfe is limited ; thaC 
of j eft and badinerie is infinite. In many com- 
panies then, where nothing is to be learnt, it werc^ 
perhaps, better to get upon the familiar footing : 
To give and take in the way of raillery. 

When a wife or miftrefs Hves as in a jail, 
the perfon that confines her lives the life of a 
jailer. 

There 
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Th^re fcems fomc analogy betwixt a' pcrfcbV 
manner in every aftion of his life. 

Lady Luxborougli^s tarid-writlng was, at the' 
fame time, delicate and mafculine. Her features^ 
her air, her underftandirig, her motions, and her 
fentiments, were the fame. Mr. W— — in ifii 
fame refpe£b, delicate, but not mafculine. Mr. 
G rather more delicate than mafculine. 

Mr. J rather more mafculine than deficsrtdV 

And t^s, in regard to the tlbree (aft, Reikis ta 
their drawing, veriification, &c. &c. &c 

Riches deferve the attention of young perfon^ 
rather ^an old ones } though the practice is other-*' 
wife.- 

To confume one's time Hhi fdrttine at oilce, 
without pleafure, recompence, or figure, is like 
p6urmg forth one's fpirits, rather in phlebotomy^ 
than enjoyment. 

Parents are generally partial to greait viva- 
city in their children, and are apt to be more or 
Icfs fond of them in proportion to it^ Perhaps^ 
there cannot he a fymptc»n lefs expreilive c^ 

future 



J 
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future judgment and folidity. It feeitis thorough- 
ly to preclude not only depth of penetration, but 
alfo delicacy of fentiment. Neither does it feem 
any way confiftent with a lenfibility of pleafure, 
notwithftanding all external appearances. It is 
a mere greyhound puppy in a warren, that runs 
V all truths, and at all farts of pleafure; but 
does not allow itfelf time to be fucccfsful in fe- 
curing any. It is a bufy bee, whofe whole time 
paffes away in mere flight from flower to flower ; 

without refting upon any,, a fuflScient time to 
gather honey. 

The queen of Sweden declared, " fhe did not 
^ love men as men j but merely becaufe they 
^ were not women,'' What a fpirited piece of 
fatyr ! 

In mixed converfation, or amongft perfons of 
no great knowledge, one indulges onefelf in dif- 
Courfe that is neither ingenious iior Cgnificant. 
Vapid frivolous chit-chat ferves to pafs away the 
time. But corked up again in retirement, we 
recover our wonted ftrength, fpirit, and flavour. 

The maldng prcfents to a lady one addrefles, 
is like throwing armour into "an enemy's camp, 
with a refolution to recover it. 

Vol, II. T He 
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He tliat Ees a-'bed all a fummer^^ morning, 
lofes the chief pleafarc of the day : He that gives 
op his yoQth to indolence, undergoes a lofs of the 
fame kind. 

SpLEEif is often little elfe than obftnified per« 
fpiration* 

The regard, men externally profefs for their 
fupenors, b oftenthnes rewarded •— in the nuuH 
ner it dcferye& 

Methikks all men (hould meet with arefpe6t 
due to as high a character as they can aA be- 
cominglyi* 

Shining charafters are not always the moil 
agreeable ones. The mild radiance of an eme« 
raid is by no means lefs pleafing, than the glare 
ef a ruby. 

Mankind fuffers more by the cpofliA of c<»i^ 
trary paiEons, than that <^ pai&on and reaibn : 
Tetp perhaps, the trueft way to quench oac paA 
fion is to kindle up another* 
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Pkudent men (hould lock up their motives, 
giving only their intimates a key. 

« 

The country efquire limits his ambition to a 
pre-eminence in the knowledge of horfes ; that 
is, of an aoimal that may convey him with eafe, 
credit, and fafety, the little journeys he has to 
go. The philofopher direfts his ambition to 
fonie wellrgroundcd fcience, which may, with the 
fame credit^ eafe, and fafety, tranfport him 
through every ftage of being : So that he may 
not be overthrown by paffion, nor trailed infi- 
pidly along by apathy. ^ 

Tom Tweedle played a good fiddle; but, no- 
thing fatisfied with the inconfiderable appellation 
of a fidler, dropped &e pra6tice, and is now no 
charafter. 

The beft time to frame an anfwer to the 
letters of a friend, is the moment you receive 
them. Then the warihth of friendihip, and the 
intelligence received, mod forcibly coK)perate* 

The philofbphers and antient iages, who de^ 
claimed againft the vanity of all external ad« 
vantage^ fcem in an equal degree to have coun- 

T a' . tenanccd 
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tcnanccd and authorized the mental ones, or they 
would condemn their own example. 

■ 

Superiority in wit is more frequently the 
caufe of vanity than fuperiority of judgment ; as 
the peribn that wears an ornamental fword, is 
ever more vain than he that wears an ufeful 
one. 

The perfori who has a fuperiority in wit is 
enabled, by the means of it, to fee his fuperiority : 
Hence a deference expefted, and offence taken, 
upon the failure. Add to this that wit,confidered 
as fancy, renders all the paflions more fenfible ; the 
love of fame more remarkably fo ; and you have 
fome fort of reafon for the revenge taken by 
wits upon thofe who negleft them. 

Ik the quarrels of our friends, it is incum- 
bent on us to take a part — In the quarrels of 
mere acquaintance, it is needlefs, and perhaps 
impertinent. , 

When I have purchafed aught by way of 
mere amufement, your refleftion upon the coft 
not only intimates the bargain I have made to be 
a bad one> but tends to make it fo. 

••Had 
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* Had I the money thofe paintings coft, fays 
^ Torpor, methinks I \|rould have difcovered 

* fome better method of difpofing of it/ ** And 

* in what would you have expended it ?^' * I 
^ would buy fome fine horfes/ " But you have 
** already what anfwer your purpofe !" * Ye^, 

* but I have a particular fancy for a fine horfe,^ 
^ And have not I, who . bought thefe piftures, 
" the fame argument on my fide ?" The truth is, 
he who extols his own amufements, and condemns 
another perfon's, unlefs he does it as they bear 
relation to virtue or vice, will at all times find 
himfejf at a lofs for an argument. 

People of real genius have ftrong paffions j 
people of ftrong paffions, have great partiali- 
ties ; fuch as JMr. Pope for Lord Bolingbroke, &c. 
Perfons of flow parts have languid paffions, 
and perfoms of languid paffions have little par- 
tiality. They neither love, nor hate, nor look, 
nor move, \^ith the energy of a man of fenfe. 
The faults of the former fliould be ballanctd 
with their excellencies ; and the blameleffnefs of 
the latter fhould be weighed with their infigni- 
fii:ancy. Happinefs •• and virtue are, perhaps, 

T 3 gene- 
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generally difpenfed with more equality than vrc 
are afware. 

Extreme volatile and fprightly tempers fcem 
inconfiftent with any great enjoymenL There 
18 too much time wafted in the mere tranfitioii 
from one objeJb to another. No room for thofc 
deep impreflions which are made alone by the 
duration of an idea ; and are quite requiiite to 
any (Irong fenfatlon, either of pleafure, or of 
pain» The bee to coUeft honey, or the fpider 
to gather poyfon, mud abide fome time upon 
the, weed or flower. They whofe fluids are mere 
fal volatile, feem rather chearful than happy 
men. The temper above defcribed is oftener 
the lot of wits, than of perfons of great zbU 
lilies. 

There are no perfons more ftdlicicous about 
the iHrefervation of rank, than thofe who have 
no rank at all. Obferve the humours of a 
country chriftening ; and you will find no court 
in Ghriftendom fo ceremonious, as the quality of 
Brentford. 

Criticks will fometimes prefer the faulty 
iUte of a composition to the improved one» 

through 
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through mere perverfenefs : In like manner fom« 
will extol a perfon's pad condud; to depreciate 
his prefent. Thefe are fome of the numerouf 
&ift^ and machinatiras, of eavy* 

Trees aSbrd us the advantage of (hade 10 
fummer, as well as fuel in winter ; as the fame 
virtue allays the fervor of intemperate pai&ons 
in our youth, and ferves to comfort and keep ut 
warm amid tHe rigours of old age. 

The term Indeciiion, in a man's charaAer, im-- 
plies an idea yery nicely different from that of Ir- 
refolution ; yet it has a tendency to produce it ; 
and, like that, has often it's original in exceffivc 
delicacy and refinement. 

Persons of proud yet abje6): fpirits will de* 
fpife you for thofe diftreffes, for which the ge- 
nerous mind will pity, and endeavor to befrieoi 
you. A hint, to whom only you ihould difclofe^ 
and from whom you ihould conceal them. Yet, 
perhaps, in general^ it may be prudent to con* 
^ea} thefii from perfon^ of au oppofite party. 
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The facrificing o( our angfer to our intcreft i$ 
oftentimes no more, than the exchange of a pain- 
ful paiEon for a pleafurable* 

The; RE arc not five in five hundred that pity, 
but, at the fame time alfo defpife ; a reafon that 
you fliould be cautious to whom and where you 
complain, The furtheft a prudent man Ihould 
proceed, in gieneral, is to laugh at fome of hi« 
own foibles ; when this may be a means of re- 
moving envy from the more important parts of 
his char^fter. 

Effeminacy of appearance, and an exceffive 
attention to the minuter, parts of drefs, is, I be^ 
lieve, properly, in the general run, efteemed a 
fymptojn of irrefolution. But, yet, inftances are 
fcen to abouijd in the French nation to the coiir 
trary. And in our own, that of Lord Mark Kerr 

^ was an inflanft equal to a thoufand. A fnuff-box 
I}inge, rendered invifible, was an objeft.on which 

.his happinefs appeared to turp; which, how- 
ever, ijiight be clouded by a fpeck of dirt, ot 
Wounded by a hole in the heel of his Hocking. 
Yet this man's intrepidity was ftiewn beyond all 
' ' 4 • ' control 
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contradiftion. What Ihall we fay then of. Mr.' 
— — , of manners very delicate, yet poffeffed of 
a poetical vein fraught with the nobleft an4 
fublimcft images, and of a mind remarkably 
well ftored with the more mafculine parts of 
learning ?— ..Here, perhaps, we muft remain in 
fufpence^^For though tafte does not imply man- 
ners, fo neither does it preclude them : Or what 
hinders, that a man (hould feel that fame deli- 
cacy in regard to real honor, which he does in 
regard to drefs ? 

. If beneficence be not in a perfon's will, what 
imports it to mankind, that it is ever fo much 
in his power ? And yet we fee how much more 
regard is generally paid to a worthlefs man of 
forune, thin to the moft. benevolent beggar that 
ever uttered an ineffeftual bleffing. It is all agree- 
able to Mr. Burke's Thefis, that the formidable 
idea of power aflfefls more deeply than the moft 
beautiful image we ' can copceive of moral 
virtue, 

A PEB-soN that is not merely ftupid, is natu- 
rally under the influence of the acute paflions, or 
the flow — The principle of revenge is meant for 
the fecurity of the individual j and fuppofiug a 

perfon 
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perfon has not courage to put it immediately into 
praAice, he commonly ftrives to maJce himfeU^ 
femarkatble for the perfeyerance of hi$ refent^ 
aient. Both thefe have the fame moate to im^ 
pre& a dread apon oar ememies of injuring us 
for the future : And though the wwld be more 
inclined to favor the rafh than the phlegmatick 
enemy, it is hard to fay which of the two has 
given rife to more difinal coafequc;nces «— - The 
reafon of thb partiality may be deduced from 
the fame original, as the preference that is givev- 
to down-right impudence, before hypocrify. To 
be cheated into an iU-placed efteem, or to be uo^ 
dermined by concealed malignity, difcovers z 
contempt for our underftanding, and l^ens the 
idea we entertain of it ourfelves. They hurt 
our pride more than open YiQlence» or undi^ 
guifed impudence. 

King James the Fhrft, willing to involve the 
regal power in myftery, that like natural objeSs 
it might appear greater through the fog, de^ 
dared it prcfumption for a fubjcft to fay, " what 
• a king might da m the fullnefs of his power.** 
— ^This was abfurd ; but it feems prefumption in 
s man of the world, to fay what means a man 
ef genius may think iftflrumentai to his ^ happi- 

nefs«- 
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nefs. . w— — -ufed to fay, h iras prefuirqptioQ 
for him, to make coi^eAores Dn die occaCoo. A 
perfon <^ refinement feems to have his pleafmes 
dtftind {torn die oommon nmof tnen; ^6diat xbo 
world calk unportant, is to him lo^holly frivolous ; 
and what die irodd efteeiqs frivol^^s, feeoi^ ef^ 
kmi^ to his traxiqmllitjr. 

l^E appararcrs of a foiieral among the iniddlc 
rank rf people, and fometiraes among the grea^ 
has one effe^ that is not frivolotis. It in feme 
meafure difSpates and draws off the attention from 
the main obje£l of concern* Weaker minds find 
a fort of relief in being compelled to give ^ec« 
tions about the manner of interment : And the 
grave folenmity of the hearfc, plumes, and 
eicutpheons, tlK)ii|^h they add to the fotce o£ 
terror, ^minifh that of Iknple grief* 

a - 

1'here are fome people whom you cannot re- 
gard, though they feem defirous to oblige you : 
Nay, even though they do /you a^al fervices^ 
This 18 the cafe wherever dieir foitiments are 
too widely diSerent from your own. Thus z 
perfon truly avaricious can never make htmfelf 
tx:xAj agreeable to one enamoured with the arts 
. i and 
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and fdences. A perfbn of exquifite feniibility 
and tcndernefs can never be truly pleafed with 
another of no feelings; who can fee the mofl 
intimatk of his friends or kindred expire without 
any greater pain than if he beheld a pitcher 
broken. Thefe, properly fpeaking, can be faid 
to feel nothing but the point of a fword; and 
one could more eafily pardon them, if this apath j 
were the effeft of philofophy, and not want of 
thought. But what I wou|d inculcate, is» with 
tempers dius different one Ihould never attempt 
any clofe connexion. 

* Lupis & agnis quanta fortito obtigit, 
** Tecuih mihi difcordia eft.'* 

Yet it may be a poinr of prudence to (hew. them 
ciyility, and allow a tolerati<Mi to their various 
propenfities. To converfc much with them would ** 
not only be painful, but tend to injure your own 
difpofition: Add to aim at obtaining their ap- 
plaufc, would only make ybur charafter in- 
conliftent. 

TheriT are fome people who find a gloomy 
kind of pleafure in glquting, vbich xould hardly 
be encreafed by the fatisfaftion of having their 
wilhes granted, This is, feemingly, a bad (ia- 

■ rafter, 
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rafter, and yet often connected With a fcnfe of 
honor, of" confcious merit, with warm gratitude, 
*great fincerity, and many other valuable qua- 
lities. 

T»ERE IS a degree of underflanding in women 
with which one riot only ought to be contented, 
but abfolutely pleafed. — One would not, in them, 
require the unfathomable abyfs. 

The worft corifequence of gratifying our paf- 
fions in regard to objefts, of an indifferent na- 
ture, is, that it caufes them to ^ proceed with 
greatfer violence towards other and other objefts; 
and fo ad infinitum. I wifh, for my pocket, an 
elegant etui ; and gold to remove the pain of wifli- 
ing, and partake the pleafure of enjoyment. I would 
part with the pur chafe-money, for which I have 
lefs regard; but the gratification of this wifli 
would generate fifty others, that would be ruinous. 
See Epiftetus j who, therefore, advifes to refill 
the firft. 

Virtue and agreeablenefs are, I fear, too 
often feparated ; that ' is, externals affejft and 
captivate the fancy, where internal worth is 

wanting 
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Wantmg» to engage and attach oiie'a reafoo—A 
moft pcrplezmg cireuioftance ; and no turhere 
more remarkable^ than when ttre fee a wife 
Kiaii totally enflayed by the btiauty (^ a perfba 
he defpifea. 

I KNOW HOC whether encreafing years^ Ai rxm 
canfe one to efteeni fewer people, and to bear 
Ifrith mor^i 



C^0E]t£^ whether friendfiiip for the fex* 
do not tend to leflen the fenfual appetite ; and 
trice verfl 



t THINK t tiever knew an inftatice of great 
qnicknefs of parts being joined with great fo-« 
lidity. The mofl rapid rivers are feldom or never 
deep. 

To be at once arake, and to glory in the cha« 
raAer, difcovers at the fame time a bad difpofiti^ 
and a bad tafte. 

Thske are perfons who Aide infenfibly into an 
habit of contradidion^ Their firft endeavor, upon 

hearing 
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bearing aught aflerted, is to difcover whereia. 
it may be plaiidbty difputed^ This, they ima^ 
gine, gives an air of great fagacity ; alld if they 
can-mmgie a jeft with contradidion, think they 
difplay great ftiperiority. One ihould be cautious 
againft the advances of this kind of propenfity^ 
vhkh lofes us friends, in a matter genarally of 
no confequence* 

The foUicitude of peers to preferve,* or to 
txalt, their rank, is efteemed no other than a 
manly and becoming ambitloti. The care o^ 
commoners on the fame fubjed, is deemed eithef 
vanity, formality, or pride* 

«An income for life only feems the beft cal^ 
culated for the circumftances and fituation of 
mortal man-: The farther property in an eflate 
encreafes the difficulty of difengaging our af« 
fcAions from this world, and of thinking in the 
manner we ought to think of a fyflcm fr^m 
which we mufl be entirely feparated 

, ^ I truft that finking fund, my life." 

Pop*% 

SUKPKIZS 
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SuRPRtzE quickens enjoyment, and expeAation 
baniflies furprize ; this is the iimple reafon, why 
few pleafures, that have engrofled oar attention 
previoufly, ever anfwer our ideas of them. Add 
to this, that imagination is a great magnifier, and 
caufes the hopes we conceive to grow too large 
for their objeft — Thus expectation does not only 
deftroy the advantage of furprize, and fo flattens 
pleafuce ; but makes us hope for an imaginary 
addition, which gives the pain of difappoint- 
ment. 



ON 
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IF people were to bawl out, *• God for ever ! 
" Huzza !" (which is a mark of refpeft to kings, 
upon any event that is deferving of national 
gratitude) why were not this equivalent to a 
rfegular thankfgiving ? At leaft zealots and de- 
Voters, who are fuch mighty advocates fdr the 
fervor of devotion, fhould prefer it, as what is 
generally more fincere and uiiafFefted* 

n. 

Perhaps we fliould not pray to God " ta 

" keep us fledfaft in any faith j'* but condi-f 

tionally^ that it be a right one# 

» • 
III. 

When a tre^ 'is falling, I havefeen th6 labo- 
rers, by a trivial jerk with a rope, throw it upoa 
the fpot where they would wifh it fhould lie. Di- 
vines, underftanding this text too literally, pre- 
tend by a little interpolition in the article of 
death, to regulate a perfon's everlaflmg happi* 
nefs. I fancy the allufion wUl hardly counte- 
nance their prefumption. 

* • 

Vol. n. U Wheh 
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When misfortunes happen to fuch as diifeiit 
ftam us in mauen of religion, we call them 
judgments : When to thofe of our own ieA, we 
call them tryab : When to perfons neither way 
diftinguiihed. We are content to impute them to 
the fettled courfe of things. 

In regard to church-mufidc, if a man cannot 
be faid to be merry or good-humored y/thtn he 
is tickled till he laughs, why fhould he be efteem- 
^ devout or pi(»is when he is tweedled into zeal 
by the drone pipe of an organ ?— In anfwer to 
this it may be faid, that if fuch an elevation of 
the fpirits be not meritorious, be not devotion^ 
yet it is attended with good confequences ; as it 
leaves a good imprejQion upon the mind favorable 
to virtue and a religious life. 

The rich man, adjoining to his country-feat^ 
crefts a chapel, as he pretends, to God Almighty, 
but, in truth, to his own vain-glory ; fumifhes it 
with luxurious conveniences, for prayers that 
will be never faid. The poor man kaeels by 
his bed-fide, and goes to Heaven before him. 

I SHOULD 
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t SHOULD think a clergyman might diftinguilh 
limfelf bj compofing a fctt of fcrmons upon the 
i[)rdifiary virtues extolled in claffic writers, in- 
troducing the ornamental flourifhes of Horacep 
Juvenal, &c. 

I. Agaikst familjr-pride might be taken from 
Juvenal's Stemmata quid faciunt, Horace's Non 
quia Moecenas, and Marius's fpeqch in SallnfL 
The text ** Is not this Jofeph the capcnter's fon ?'^ 

2* A SERMON upon the advantages of compe- 
tency, contentment, and rural life, might be 
abundantly embelliflied from the daiEcks, and 
would-be both grateful and ferviceable to the 
common people : As the chief paffion from which 
they fuffer is enTy, I believe, mifplaced. 

3. Another might be calculated for. each 
feafon of the year : UJuftrating the wifdom, the 
power, and the benevolence of Providence— HoW 
idle to forego fuch fair and peaceable fubjeAs, 
for the fake of widening the bi-each betwixt 
grace and works, predeftination and eleftion ; 
folving the revelations ; or afcertaining the pre- 
cife nature of Urim and Thuramim ? 

U 2 Ir' 
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It is a common argument amongft divines, in 
the behalf of a religious life, that a contrary 
jbehaviour has fuch confequences when we come 
to die^ It is indeed true, but feems an argument: 
of a fubordinate kind : The article of death is 
more frequently of ihort duration* Is it not a 
ftronger perfuaiive, that virtue makes ns happy 
daily, and removes the fear of death from our 
lives antecedently, than that it Imooths the pU* 
low of a death-bed ? 

It is a queftion whether the remaining fupcr- 
ftitions among the vulgar of the Engliih aatioo 
ought wholly to be removed. The notion of a 
ghoft's appearance for the difcovery of murder, 
OT any flagrant aft of injuftice ; ** that what is 
^ got over the defil's back will be fpent under his 
« belly J '' ** that cards are the devil^s books," &c 

. If there be numbers of people that murder 
and devour their fpecies ; that have contradiftory 
notions of beauty ; that have deemed it merito- 
rious to offer up human facrifiices ; to leave their 
parents in defcrts of wild beafts ; to expofe their 
offspring as foon as born, &c. &c. there Ihould 
feem to be no univerfal moral fenfe ; and o£ 

confequence, none. 

It 
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« 

It is not now, ^ We have fcen his ftar in the 
** caft/' but "Wc have feen.tbe ftar on hit 
^ breaft, and are came to worihip him." 

V 

It is faid, and I believe juftly enough, that 
crimes appear lefs heinous to a perfon thai; is 
about committing them, than to his confqience 
afterwards. Is- then the crime to be imputed to 
him in the degree he forefaw it, or in that he re* 
flefts upon it ? Perhaps the one and the other 
may incline towards an extreme. 

The word Religio amongft the Romans, and 
the word Church among the Chriftians, feem to 
have more interpretations than almoft any other. 
" Mains procidit, ea religione moti."— Livy, p. 
1150. vol. 11. here religion feems to mean pro- 
digy-*— ** Si quis tale facrum folenne duceret, nee 
* fe fine religione & piaculo id omittere poffe.** 
Livy 1 157. here it feemingly means impiety: 
« Piaculum" being fuch an offence as required 
£x|)iatory facrifices, 

** Tantum religio potuit fuadere malorum.'* ' 

bere it means fuperftition, as it^does often in 
J-ucfetius, 

U 3 Th^ 
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The pope's wanton excommunications ; his ca- 
pricious pardon oJF his fins ; his enormous indul« 
gences, and other particulars of like nature, 
Ihew that (whatever religioni may prafticc cru- 
elty) it is peculiarly the church that makes a jeft 
of God Almighty. 

Th£ word church has thefe different fenfes. 

1. A S£TT of people ordained to af&ft at 
di?ine fervice. 

2. The members of a certain religious prQfei&o% 
including clergy and laity. 

^. A LARGE piece of building dedicated to the 
fervice of God, and fumilhcd with proper con- 
veniences for thofe who meet to worflup him. 

4. A BODY of people who too frequendy 
harrafs and infeft the laity jiccording to law, and 
who conceal their real names under that of a 
fpiritual court, 

V 

How ready have all nations been, after 
having allowed a proper pojrtion of laud and 
praife to their own abilities, to attribute 
their fuccefs in war to the peculiar favor dF a 
juft Providence ! Perhaps this^ conftruftion, as it 
h often applye4, argues mojre of prefumption 

thaci 
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than gratitude* la the firil place, fuch is the 
partiality of the human heart, that, perhaps, 
tvfo boftile nations may alike rely upon the 
juftice of their caufe ; and which of the two ha» 
the betterdaimtoit, none butProridence can itfelf 
difcoven In the next, it fhould be obferved, 
that fucce& by no means demonftrates juftice. 
Agaun, we muft not wholly forget to confider, 
that fuccefs may be no more than a means of 
defl:ru£tion. And laftly, fuppofmg fuccefs to be 
really and abfolutely good, do we find that 
individuals are always favored with it in pro- 
portion to their defert ; and if not individuals, 
why muft we then fuppofe it to be the uniform 
recbmpence of fociety ? 

It is often given as a reafon why it is incum* 
bent on God Almighty's juftice, topunifh or re* 
ward ibcieties, in this world, becaufe, hereafter, 
they cannot be puniihed or rewarded on account 
of their diffolution. It is, indeed, true that hu- 
man vengeance muft aft frequently in the grofs ; 
and whenever a government declares war againft 
a foreign fociety, or finds it needful to chaftife 
any part oi it's own, muft of neceffity involve 
forae innocent individuals, with the guilty. But 
it does not appear fo evident, that an omnifcient 
stod omnipotent Being* who knows the fecrets of 

U 4 all 
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all hearts, and is able to make adiftinAion id 
Jiis puniflunents, will judge his unhappy creaturea 
tiy thffe indifcriminate and imperfed^laws. 

Societies then are to be coniidered as the 
frafual or arbitrary aflbrtments .of human infli-> 
tution. To fuppofe that God Almighty will, by 
means of puniihments, often called judgment^ 
deftroy them promifcuoufly, is to fuppofe that 
he will regulate his government according to the 
cabals of human wifdom. I mean to be under- 
ftood here, with regard to what are called judg- 
ments, or, in other words,' praetematural interr 
po&tions of Providence. In a natural way, the 
conftitution of the univerfe requires, that the 
good mull often fuflFer with the bad part of 
focioty. But in regard to judgments upon whole 
bodies (which we have days appointed to depre-: 
rate) let us introduce a cafe, which may ferve 
to illuftrate the improbability. 

« 

Societies, I fuppofe then, are not divine but 
human bundles. 

iMi^GiNE a man to mix a large quantity of 
fand and gunpowder ; then parcel out the com- 
pofition into diflferent heaps, and apply fire to 
i^&a (ep^tely- The fire, it is very obvious. 
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would take no notice of the bundles ; would by no 
means confume, here and there, a bundle in the 
grofs, but would affeft that part of every por«« 
tixm that was combuftible. 

It may fpccioufly enough be faid, what greater 
injuftice is it to punilh afociety promifcuoully; 
than to involve an innocent fon in the punifhr 
ment due to a finful father ? To this I anfwei; 
the natural fyftem (which we need not ' doubt; 
upon the whole, is right) occaiions both the, good 
SEud bad to fuifer many times indifcruninately. 
But they go much further — They fay God, as 
it v^iere, int^feres in oppofition tp the fettled 
courfe ' of things to puniih, and include £x:ieties 
in one promifcuous vengeance. Were he to in- 
flift extraordinary punilhments diftinft from thofc 
which fin entails upon us, he furely would not 
regulate them by mere human afTortraenty, but 
would make the jufler diilinftion of good and 
evil individuals. 

Neither do I fee why it is fo ncccffary, that 
focieties, either here or hereafter, fliould be 
punifhed as focieties. * The foul that finnethy 
<« it Ihall die.'* 

- . How 
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How happy may a lord bifiiop rexukr a pea* 
£uit at the hour of death by beftowing on hnn 
his bleflixigy and giving him aflurance of falra* 
noa ? It is the fame with regard to religious 
opisions m general. They may be confirmed 
and efUbliihed to their hearts content, becaufe 
diey affent implicitly to the opinions of men who» 
they think, fliould know. ' A perfon of diftin* 
gniihed parts and learning has no fuch advan^f 
tages. Friendlefsy wavering, folitary, and| through 
llis yery fituationi incapable of much a£(lance ^ 
If the ruftick'i^ tenor of behavior approach nearer 
to the brutes, h€ alfo appears; to ap|Mroach nearer 
to their happineis. 

You pray for happinefs^^Gc^ifider the fitua* 
ttoo or difpctfitiOn of your mind at the time, as4 
yon will find it natiuriUly tends to produce it^ 

In travelling one contrives to allow daylight 
for the worfe part of the road. But in life, how 
hard i$ it, that every unhappinefs feems .united 
towards the clofe of our journey ! Pain, fatigue, 
and want of fpirits ; when fpirits are more im- 
inediately neceffary to our fupport ; of which 
^^Qthing ^an fupply the place bcfide religicm and 

plulofi?phy. 
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^hilofophy. But then the foundation muft be 
laud in mediation and enquiry ; at an unmolefted 
feafon, whe^ our faculties are (Irong and vigo- 
rous ; or the temped will moil probably throw 
down the fuperftruAure« 

How is a man faid to be guilty of incredulity ? 
Are there not fizes of underftandings adapted to 
the different forts, and as it were iizes of nar^ 
rations. 

Conscience is adfcititlous ; I mean influenced 
by conviflion, which n^ay be well or ill-gtounded; 
therefore no certain teft of truth ; but at mod 
times a yery faithful and a yerf prudent ad- 
monitor* 

Thc anra^tiod pf boc^ief, f^nd fecial afie6Hon of 
foonds, feem in many refped» analogous. . 

Attractions of either kind are Jefs per- 
fpicuous, and lefs perceptible through a variety 
pf counter-attraftiQi^s that dimlnilh their cffefi. 
Were two perfons tq ixteet in Ifpahan, though 
quite ftrangers to each Qt)ier here, would they 
not go near to feel a kind of friendihipy on the 
^gle fcofc of their being EnglHhmen? T^ould 

4 they 
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tbey not pais a chearful evening together over 
rice and iherbett?— In like manner, fuppofe two 
or three cotemjporaries only^ to meet on the fur* 
face of the globe amid myriads of perfon$ of all 
other ages whatfoever, Tvould they not difcover a 
mutual tenderncfs, even though they had been 
cneoues when living. What then remains, but 
th^t we revive the memory of fueh relations 
now, in order to quicken our benevolence ? That 
we are all country-men is a conlideration that is more 
conimonly inculcated, and limits our benevolence to 
a (mailer number alfa That We are cocempora- 
rie^ and perions whom future hiflory ihall united 
wha gr^t part of us, however imperceptibly, 
receive and conf i^ reciprocal beae&s ) this, with 
every other circumftaqce that tends to heigthea 
our philanthropy, (hould be brought to mind as 
much as pdOibre, during our abode upon earth. 
Hereafter it may be jufl, and requiiite, to cooHi^ 
prehend all ages of mankind. 

The bed notioq we can conceive of God, may 
be, that he is to the creatioi^ what the foul is tp 
the body, 

---**'Deus cfl: quodcunque yides, ubicunque 



** moreris.'^ 
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What is man, while wc refleft upon a Dcitj, 
whofe very • words are works; and allwhofc 
works are wonders! 

PnAYER is not ufed to inform, for Gkxl isom"* 
nifcient: Not to move compaiEon, for God is 
without paifions : Not to Ihew our gratitude, for 
God knows our hearts* May not a man, that 
has true notions, be a pious man though he ba 
filent ? 

^ To honor God is to conceive right notions of 
him, fays fome antient that I have forgot 

I KNOW not how Mr. Pope's aifertion is con- 
fiftent with the fcheme of a particular Provi* 
dence : 

— — " The Almighty caufe 



** AQb not by partial, but by general laws.'*^ 

What one underftands by a general Provi* 
dence is that attention of the Almighty to the 
works of his Creation, by which they purfue 
.their original courfe, without deviating into fuch 
eccentrick motions as mud immediately tend to 
5he deftru&ion of it. Thus a philofopher is 

• enabled 
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enabled to foretell eclipfes with precifion ; and si 
fione thrown upward, drops uniformly to die 
ground. Thus an injury awakes refentmedt ; and 
a good office endears to us our benefafton 
And it fcems no unworthy idea of Omnipotence^ 
pethaps, to fuppofe he at firft conilituted a fy ftem^ 
that ftood in no need either of his counter-ading 
or fttfpending the firfl laws of motion* 

But after all» the tnind remains ; and we cail 
ffiew it to be either impoffible, or improbable, 
that Gkjd direfts the will ? Now whether the di- 
vine Being occaiions a ruin to fall miraculouily, 
or in direA oppofition to the ordinary laws of 
nature, upon the head of Chartres — or whether 
he inclines Chartres to go near a wall whofe 
center of gravity is unfupported, makes no ma- 
terial difierence. 



ON 
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O N T A S T E. 

I' BEtiEVE that, generally fpcaking, pcrfont 
: eminent in one branch of tafte, have the 
principles of the reft; and to try this, I ha^e 
often foUicited a (Iranger to hum a tune, and 
have £eldom failed of fuccefs. This, however^ 
does not extend to talents beyond the fphere of 
tafte; and Handel was e?idently wrong, when 
he fancied himfelf bom to command a troop of 
horfe, 

MA^fKiNP, m general, may be divided into 
perfons of underftanding, and perfons of genius ; 
each of which will admit of many fubordinate 
degrees* By perfons of underftanding, I mean 
perfohs of found judgment ; formed for mathe- 
matical dedu^ons, and clear argumeutation. By 
perfons of genius, I would charaAerize thofe in 
whom true and genuine fancy predominates j 
and thi$ whether ailifted, or not, by culti« 
vation. 

I HAVE 
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* 

I HAVE thought that genius and judgment 
may, in fome refpe6b, be reprefented by a 
liquid and a folid* The former 1% generally 
fpeaking, remarkable for it's fenfibilityy but 
then lofes it's imprei&on foon : The latter is leis 
jufceptible of impreffion, but reuins it I6nger4 

Dividing the world into an hundred parts, 
I am apt to believe the calculation might be thus 
adjufted. 

Pedants *— ij; 

Perfons of common fcnfc ■ 46 

Wits .— _ " 15 

'Fools ■ i^ 

Perfons of a wild uncultivated tafte — 10 
Perfons of original tafte, improved by art 5 

There is hardly any thing fo uncommon, a^ a 
true native tafte improved by education. 

The objeft of tafte is corporeal beauty J 
for though there is manifeftly a to Wffsroir; a 
pulchrum, an honeftum, and decorum, in moral 
anions ; and although a man of tafte that Is not 
virtuous, commits a greater violence upon his 

fentiments 



fcntiments than any other perfon ; yet, in the 
ordinary courfe of fpeaking, a perfon is not 
termed a man of tafte, merely becaufe he is a 
Inan of virtue. 

All beauty may be divided into abfolute, and 
relative, and what is compounded of both^ 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern Quixote 
infift Bpon the fuperiority of his idol or Dulcinea; 
and, not content to pay his own tribute of adc^ 
ration, demand that of others in favor of her ac- 
complilhments. Thofe of grave and fober fenfc 
cannot avoid wondering at a difference of opi- 
nions, which are in truth fupported by no cri- 
teridd. ' 

EvEJiY one, therefore, o?ught to fix fome mea- 
fure of beauty, before he grows eloquent upon 
the fubjeft. 

Every thing feems to derive it's pretenfionji 
to beauty, on account of ixi color, fmoothncls, 
variety, uniformity, partial refemblSince to fomcS 
thing elfe, proportion, or fuitablencfs to the 
end propofed, fome connexion of ideas, Or a 
liiixture of all thefe* 

" Vol. tt X As 
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As to the beauty of ccdor^ thdr prefent 
tS£e& feems in proportiou to thdr impulfe ; and 
fcarlet, were it not for habitt would a&A an 
Indian before all other colors. 

Resemblances wrought by art } pi^hires^ 
buftos, ftatuesy pleafe. 

Columns, proportioned to their incombent 
weight ; but herein we fuppofe omqgoneous ma- 
teri;d$ ; it is otherwife, in cafe we know that a 
<dumn is made of iron. 

. Habit, herein, feems to have an influence 
to wUch we can a£Sbc no bounds* Suppofe the 
generality of mankind formed with a mouth from 
.^ar to ear, and that it were re^iiite in point of 
refpiration, would not the prefent make of mouthy 
hare fubje£ted a man to the name of Bocha 
chica? 

It is probable, that a clown would require 
more color in his Chloe's face, than a courtier. 

We may fee daily the ftrange cffcfts of habit 
in refpeft of fafhion. To what colors, or pro- 
portions, does it not reconcile us ! 

Conceit 
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Conceit is falfe tafte ; and very widdy dif^ 
ferent from no tafle at all. 

Beauty of perfon fhould, perhaps, be efti-? . 
mated according to the proportion it bears to 
fuch a make and features, as are moft likely to 
produce the love of the oppofite fex. The look 
of dignity, the look of wifdom, the look of de- 
licacy and' refinement feem, in fome meafure, 
foreign. Perhaps the appearance of fenfibility 
may be one ingredient; and that of health, 
another. At leaft, a cadaverous countenance is 
the moft difgufting in the world. 

I KNOW not, if one rcafon of the different 
opinions concerning beauty, be not owing to 
ielf-U)ve. People are apt to form fome criterion, 
from their own perfons, or poffeffions. A tall 
perfon approves the look of a folio or oftavo : A 
fquare ihick-fet man is more delighted with a 
.quarto. This inftance, at leaft, may ferve to 
explam what I intend. 

I BELIEVE it fometimes happens that a perfon 
may have what the artifts call an ear and an 
eye, without tafte : For inftance, a man may fome* 
times have a quicknefs in diftinguiftiing the fimi- 

X 2 litude 
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licude or difference of lines and founds, without 
any fluU to give the proper preference bermxt 
the combinations of thenu 

Taste produces different effefts upon different 
complexions, k con(ifls, a$ I have often obfervedi 
in xhf appetite and the difcemment ; then moil 
properly fo called^ ^heu they are united in equal 
proportions. 

Wh£R£ the difcerimient is predominant, a 
perfon is pleafed with fewer obje&s, and re- 
quires perfeftion in what he fees. Where the 
appetite prevails, he is fp much attached to 
beauty, that he feels a gratification in every 
degree* in which it is manifefted, I frainkly own 
piyfelf to be of this latter clafs : I love painting 
and ftatuary fo well,; as to be not undelighted 
with moderate performances. 

Th« rcafon people vary, in their opinions of 
a portrait, I mean, with regard to the refemblance 
it bears to the original ; feems no oth^, than that 
they lay ftrcfs on different features in the ori- 
ginal ; knd this different ftrefs is owing to dif- 
ferent complexions of mind. 

P£OFL£ 
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People of little or no tafte commend a perfon 
for it's corpulency. I cannot fee, why an cx- 
crefcence of belly, cheek, or chin, fliould be 
deemed more beautiful than a wen on any other 
part of the body. Through a connexion of ideas, 
it may form the beauty of a pig or an ox. 

There feems a pretty exaft analogy between 
the objefts and the fenfes. Some tunes, fome 
taftes, fome vifible objefts, pleafc at firft, and 
that only ; others, only by degrees, and then long. 
— (Rafpberry-j elly-^Greeh-tea — Alley-Croaker 
— Air in Ariadne^ — ^A Baron's Robe — and a Bi- 
fliops Lawn). Perhaps fome of thefe inftances 
may be ill enough chofen; but the thing is 
true. 

Tunes, with words, pleafe mc th^ more in 
proportion as they approach nearer to the natu- 
re accent of the words to which they are af- 
figned. Scotch tunes often end high: Their 
language does the fame, 

To how very great a degree, the appearance 
of health alone is beauty, I am not able to de- 
termine, I prefume the mofl regular and well- 
pjoportioned form of limbs and features is at 

X 3 the 
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the fame time the moft healthful one : The fittefl: 
to perfonn the fundipos and operations of tbe 
body* If ib^ a perfedly heahhfui fornix is a 
pcrfeftly beautiful form-^Health is beauty, and 
the moft perfe£l health is the moft perfed beau- 
ty. To have recourfe to experience. The mod 
fickly and cadaverous countenance is the leaft 
proyocative to love ; or rather the moft incon? 
fiftent with it* A florid look, to appear beau- 
pful, muft be the bloom of health* and not the 
glow of a fever. 

An obvious connexion may be* traced betwixt 
mpral and phyiical beauty ; the love of fymmetry,^ 
and the love of virtue ; an elegant tafte^ and 
perfeft honefty. We may, we muft, rife from 
the love of natural to that, of moral beauty : 
Such is the concluiion of Plato, and of my Lpr4 
Shaftsbury. 

Wherever there is a want of tafte, we gc** 
nerally obferve a love of money, and cunning i 
And whenever tafte prevails, a want of prudence 
9nd an utter 4ifregard to money. 

Taste (or a juft relifti of beauty) feems t<j| 
4iftinguifli us from, the brute creation, as much 
as intellcft;^ gr reafon. "VVe dp iRpt find tha^f 

^rute^ 
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bnitcs have any fenfatlon of this fort, A bull 
is goaded by the love of fcx in general, with- 
out the lead appearance of any diftinftion in 
favor of the more beautiful individual Accord- 
ingly men, devoid of tafte, are In a great ihea- 
fure indifferent afi to make, complexion, feature ; 
and find a difference of fex fufficient to excite 
their pailion in all its fervon It is not thus where 
there is a tafte for beauty, either accurate or 
erroneous. The perfon of a good tafte, re- 
quires real beauty in the objeft of his paffion ; 
and the perfon of bad tafte, requires fomething 
which he fubftitutes in the place of beauty. 

Persons of tafte, it has been afferted, are 
alfo the beft qualified to diftinguifti, and the 
moft prone to admire moral virtue : Kor does it 
invalidate this maxim, that their praftlce does 
not correfpond. The ppwer of afting virtuoufly 
depends 4n a great meafure upon withftanding 
a prefent, and perhaps " fenfual, gratification, 
for the fake of a more diftant, and intelleftual 
fatlsfaftion. Now, as perfons of fine tafte arc 
men of the ftrongeft fenfual appetites, it happens 
that in ballancing prefent and future, they are 
apt enough to allow an unreafonable advantage 
to the former. On the other hand, a more phleg- 

U 4 matick 
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n^atick charader may, with no greater felf^enia!, 
allow the future, fairer play. But let us wave 
the merely fenfual indulgences ; and let us con- 
fider the man of tafte in regard to points of 
meum and tuum j in regard to the virtues of for- 
givenefs ; in regard to charity, compai&on, mu- 
nificence, and magnanimity ; and we cannot fail 
to vote his taflc the glorious triumph which it 
deferves^ 



There is a kind of countcr-taftc, 
pn furprize and curiofity, which maintains 
a fort of rivalfliip with the true; and may 
be expreffed by the name Concetto. Such is 
the fondnefs of fome perfons for a knife-haft 
jnade from the royal -oak, or a tghacco- 
ftopper from a mulberry-tree of Sh^cfpear'5 
own planting. It gratjfie§ an pmpty curiofity. 
Such is the cafual refen^blanpe of Apollo,. and 
the nijie Mijfes in a piece of agate ; a dog ex- 
preffed in feathers, or a wpod-cock in mohair. 
They ferye to give furprize. But a jufl fancy 
will no more eftceni a pifture, b^caufe it proves 
to be produced by fhells, than a writer would 
prefer a ppn, becaufe a perfon made it with 
his toes. In all fuch cafes, difficulty fhould not 
be allowed to give a cafting weight ; nor a qeedlc; 

be 
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be confidered as a painter's inftrumcnt, when he 
is fo much better furnilhed with a pencil ^. 

Perhaps no print, or even painting, is capat 
ble of producing a figure anfwerable to the idea 
which poetry or hifttjry has give» us of great 
n^en : A Cicero, for inflance, an Homer, a Cato^ , 
or an Alexander. The fame, perhaps, is true 
of the grandeur of fome antient buildings — ^And 
the ' reafon is, that the efiefts- of a pencil arc 
diilin^^ and limitec), whereas the defcriptiqns of 
the pen leaye the imagination room to expatiate; 
^nd Burke has n^ade it extremely obrious, that 

ipdiftinfhiefs of q)ic-Upe js qpe foi^rce qf the 
fublime. 

What an abfurdity is it, in the framing even 
prints to fufFer a margin of white paper to ap- 
pear beyond the ground; deftroying half the 
relievo, the lights are intended to produce ? 
Frames ought to contrafte with paintings j or ta 
appear as diftinft as poflible : For which reafon, 

* Cornelias Ketelborn at Gonda in 1 5 4S ; landed in Englanc} 
1573 ; fettled at Amfterdam 1581 ; took it into his head to 
grow famous by painting with his fingers inftead of .pencils. 
^The whim took ^ His fuccefs encreafed — His fingers ap* 
pearing too eaiy tpol;^ ^e then i^ndertoo^ to paint ^ith hi| 
feet. See H. Walpole*s Book of Painters. 

2 frames 
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frames of wood inlaid, or otherwife variegated 
with colors, are lefs fuitable than gilt oncg, 
which exhibiting an appearance of metal afford 
the bcft contrafte with colcnr. 

The peenliar expreffion in fome portraits is 
owing to the greater or lefs manifeftation of the 
fiml in fome of the features. 

There is, perhaps, a fublime, and a beami* 
fill, in the very make of a face, exclufive of any 
particular expreffion of the foul ; or, at leaft, 
not expreffive of any other than a tame dif- 
paffionate onct We fee often what the world 
calls regular features, and a good complexion, 
almoft totally unanimatcd by any difcovery of the 
temper, cmt underftanding. Whenever the re* 
gnlarity of feature, beauty of complexion, the 
ftrong ,cxpreffipn of fagacity and generofity, 
concur in one face, the features vc irrefif^ 
ttble^ 

But even here it is to be obferved, that a fort 
of fympathy has a prodigious biafs — Thus a 
penfive beauty, with regular features and com-. 
plexion, will have the preference with a fpec* 
pitor pf the penfive call j and fo of the reft. 

The 
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The foul appears to mc to difcover herfelf 
jmoft in the mouth and eyes j with this difference, 
that the mouth feems the more expreffire of 
the temper, and the eye of the underftanding. 

Is a portrait, fuppofing it as like as can be to 
the perfon for whom it is drawn^ a more or left 
beautiful objeft than the original face? I (hould 
think, a perfeft face muft be much more pleafing 
than any reprefentation of it ; -and a fett of ugly 
features, much more ugly, than the mod ei:a£k 
refemblance that can be drawn, of them. Painter 
ing can do much by means of fbades ; but not 
equal the force of real relievo ; on which ac» 
count it may be the advaqtage pf bad features to 
have their effeft diminifhed j but furely, never 
can be the intereft of good ones. 

Softness of manner feems to be in painting, 
what fmoothnefs of fyllables is in language ; af-; 
fefting the fenfe of fight or hearing, previous 
to any correfpondeqt paffion. 

The •^ theory of agreeable fenfetions'' founds 
them upon the greateft aftivity or exercife an 
pbjeft occafions to the fenfes, without proceeding 
to fatigue» Viplent CQBitr<iftsi arc upon the foot- 
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ing of roughnefs or inequality. — Harmony or 
Cmilitude, on the other hand, arc fonjewhat q> 
genial tg finoothnefs. — ^In other words, thefe two 
rtcommend themfelves ; the one to our love of 
afliion ; the other to bur love of reft. A medi- 
um, therefore, may be inoll agreeable to the 
generality. 

An harmony in colors fcems as requlfite;, zs, a 
variety of lines feems neceffary, to the pleafure 
we expeft from outward forms. The lines, in- 
deed, ftiould be well-varied ; but yet the oppofite 
fides* of any thing (hould Ihcw a ballance, or an 
appearance of egual quantity, if we would ftrive 
to pleafe a well-confl;itutqd tafte. 

4 

It Is evident enough to me, that perfoiis often 
occur who may be faid to have an eai; to mufick, 
and an eye for proportions in vifiblc objefts, 
who neverthelefs can hardly be faid to have a 
relifli or tafte for either. I mean that a perfon 
may diftinguilh notes and tones to a nicety, and 
yet not give a difcerning choice to what is pre-: 
ferable in mufick. The fame, in objefts of 
fi^ht. 

On the other Ijand they cannot have aprpper 
feeling of beauty or harmony ; without a power 

oi 
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6f difcriminatiag thofe notes and proportion^ 
on which harmony and beauty fo fully depenS. 

What is faid, in a trcatife lately publiflied, 
for beauties being tacftt common than deformitj^ 
(arid fecmingly with excellent reafon) may be 
alfo faid for virtue's being iflore cfommon thari 
vied 

(^tRE, Whether beauty ^o not as much re- 
quire an oppofition of lines, as it does an har- 
mony of colors. 

I'he paffion for antiquity, as fuch, l^ems m 
fome nleafure oppofite to the tafte for beauty or 
perfeflion. It is rather the foible of a lazy arid 
pufillanimous difpofition, looking back arid refting 
with pleafure on the fteps, by which we have ar- 
rived thus far, than the bold and enterprifirig 
fpirit of a genius, whofe ambitipn fires him only 
to reach the goal. nSuch as is defcribed (on ano^ 
ther occafion) in tht zealous and aftive dxa;-' 
tioteer of Horace. 

^ hunc atque,liunc fuperare labotet 

** Iriftat equis auriga fuos vincentibus ; illutti* 
^ Praeteritrinr temnens extremofi inter euntcmL* 
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Again, the 

" Nil a£hun reputans, liquid rcftai*ct agendum^ 

18 the lead applicable of any charafter, to a 
mere antiquarian ; who, inftead of endeavoring 
to improve or to excel, contents himfelf, perhaps^ 
with difcovering the very name of a- firft inven- 
tor ; or virith tracing back an art that is flourifh- 
ing, to the very ferft fource of it's origmal de- 
formity. 

I HAVE heard it claimed by adepts in mufick, 
that the pleafure it imparts to a natural ear, 
which owes little or nothing to cultivation, is by 
CO means to be compared, to what they feel 
themfelves from the moft perfeft compofition— 
The ftate of the queftion may be beft ejqplamed 
by a recourfe to objefts that are analogous — ^Is 
a country-fellow lefs ftruck with beauty than a 
philofopher or an anatomifl who knows how that 
beauty is produced ? Surely nOr On the other 
handr an attention to the caufe may fomewhat 
interffere with the attention to the effeft — ^They 
may, indeed, feel a pleafure of another fort— The 
faculty of reafon may obtain fome kind of bal- 
iance, for what the more fenfiblc faculty of the 
imagination lofes. 
; ^ . 4 I AM 
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I AM much inclined to fuppofe our ideas of 
beauty depend greatly upon habit. ^ — What I 
mean is, upon the familiarity with obje£b which 
we happen to have feen (ince we came into the 
world.— *.Our tafte for uniformity, from what wc 
have obferved in the individual parts of nature 
a man, a tree,"a bead, a bird* or infe^ &c our 
taile for regularity from what is within our 
power to obferve in the feverai perfeftions of 
the whole fyftem. 

A LANDSKip, for inflance, is always irregular ; 
and to ufe regularity in painting, or gardening 
would make our work unnatural and difagreeable. 
Thus we allow beauty to the different, and al* 
moil oppofite proportions of. all animals. 

There is, I think, a beauty in fome forms, in* 
dependent of any ufe to which they can be ap* 
plied. I know not whether this may not be re« 
folved into fmoothnefs of furface ; with variety 
to a certain degree, that is comprehenii|>le with- 
out much difficulty. 

As to the dignity of colors, Querc, Whether 
ihofe that affeft the eye moft forcibly, for in- 
ilauce, fcarlet, may not claim the firft place ; al- 
lowing 
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lowing their beauty to cloy fooneft ; and othct* 
cdors» the next» according to their impulfe ; al-- 
loiring them to produce a more durable pleaftrra 

Vt may be convenient to divide beauty into 
the abfolute, and the relative, Abfolute is that 
above-mentioned. Relative is that by which an 
dbjeft, or part of an objeft, pleafes, through the 
relation it bears to fome otben 

Our tafte of beauty is, pernaps, compounded 
of all the ideas that have entered the imagina- 
tion from our birth. This feems to oceafion the 
different opinion that prevails concerning k. 
ypr infiance, a foreign eye efteems thofe features 
and dreffes handfome, which we think deformed. 

* Ij it not then likely that thofe who have feen 
tnoft objefts, throughout the univerfe, ** casterfe 
"• paribus,*' will be the nioit impartial judged : 
Becaftfe they ^11 jtidge trued of ihd genera! 
^proportion which Was intended by the Creator j 
and is befl. 

The beauty of^ moft objefl^ is partly of the 
abfdtete, and partly of the relative kind. A 
"Corinthian pillar has fome beauty dependent dn 

it's 
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it's variety and fmoothnefs ; which I would call • 
abfolute ; k has alfo a retative beauty, dependent 
on it's tapernefs and foliage i which authors fay 
was firfl: copied from the leaves of plants, and 
the ihape of a tree* 

Uniformity ihould} perhaps,, be added as 
another four<:e of abfolute beauty (when it ap- 
pears in one fingle objeA) I do not know any other 
reafon, but that it renders the whole mcffe eafily 
comprehended. It feems that nature herfelf con- 
Cdcrs it as beauty, as the external parts of the 
human frame are made uniform to pleafe the 
fight J which is rarely the cafe of the internal, 
that -are not feen* 

Hutchinson determines abfolute beauty to 
depend on this, and on variety ; and fays it is 
in a compound ratio of both* Thus an oftagon 
excels a fquare ; and a fquare, a figure of un» 
equal fides : But carry variety to an extreme, and 
it lofes it's ejBFeft, For inftance, multiply the 
number of angles till the mind lofes the unifor- 
. mity of parts, and the figure is lefs pleafing : Or, 
as it approaches nearer to a round, it may be • 
faid to be robbed of it's variety. 

Vot, II, y BvT 
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But amidft all thcfe eulogiums of variety it 
is proper to obferve that novelty fometimcs re- 
quires a little abatement. I mean, that fome de- 
gree of familiarity introduces a difcovery of rela- 
tive beauty, more than adequate to the bloom 
of novelty. — This is, now and then, obvious in 
the features of a face, the air of fome tunes, 
and the flavor of fome dilhes. In fliort, it re;- 
quires fome familiarity to become acquainted 
with the relation that parts bear unto the whole j 
or one objeft to another. 

Variety, in the fame objeft, where the beau- 
ty does not depend on imitation (which is the 
cafe in foliage, buftos, baflb-relievos, painting) 
requires uniformity. For inftance, an oftagon is 
jnuch njore beautiful than a figure of unequal 
|S4cs ; which 13 at once various and difagreeable. 
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A 



DESCRIPTION. 

/ 

( 

m 

OF 

THE LEASO WE S* 

TH £ Leafowes is fitaate In the parifli of 
Hales Owen, a fmall market taim» in 
the cottnty of Salop; but farrounded 
by ctker counties, and thirty miles from 
Shre^buryv as it is near ten to the borders 
of Shropftdre. Though a paternal eflate, ic 
was mever diftinguiOied for any peculiar beauties 
till the time of it's late owner. It was referred 

* The following deicripdon wa» intended to give afiiend 
fome idea of the Leafowes — ^which having been fb jufti/ ad<* 
mised by perfbns of the bed tafte, and celebrated by tibe Mu(e 
of fuch an original genius as Mr. Shenilone ; it is hoped th« 
public will not be difpkaied with this flight attempt to perpe- 
tuate thofe beauties which time, or the different tafte of fome 
future poileiIbr« may dcftroy. 

Yg . , for 
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for a pcrfon of his ingenuity both to difcoTcif 
and improYe them ; which he has done fo effec-^ 
taally, ihat it is now cdnfidered as amdngifc 
the principal of thofe delightful fcenes, which 
perfons of tafte, in the pi'efeiit age, are defirous 
to fee. Far frdm violatiiig it's natural beauties^ 
Mr. Shenftone's only ftiidy was to give them 
their full effeA. And although the form in 
^hich things now appear, be indeed the confe- 
quence of much thought and labor, yet the hand 
of art is no way vifiblc either in the fliape of 
ground, the difpofition of trees, or (which arc 
here fo numerous and ftriking) the r(niiantic fail 
of his cafcades. 

But I will now proceed to a more particiilar 
defcription. . About- half a mile ihort of Hales 
Owen, in your way from Birmingham to Bewd- 
iey, you quit the great road (at N** i.) and turn 
into a green lane on the left hand, where, de- 
fcending in a winding manner to the bottom of a 
deep valley finely fhaded, the firft objeft that 
occurs is a kind of ruinated wall, and a fmall gate, 
within an arch, infcribed The Priory Gate Q^^i). 
Here, it fecms, the company (hould properly begin 
their walk ; but generally chufe to go up with 
their horfes or equipage to the houfe (N^ 2) ; frOtti 
whence returning they, defcend back into the 

z valley. 
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TsJIey. Paffing through a fmall gate (N» 3) at the 
bottom of the fine fwelling lawn that furroonck 
the houfc, you enter upon a winding path, with 
a piece of water on your right. The path and 
water, over-fliadowed with . trees that grow 
upon the dopes of this narrow dingle, render the 
fcene at once cool, gloomy, folemn, and fequef- 
tered ; and forms fo ftriking a contrafte to the 
lively feene you have juft left, that you feem 
all on a fudden landed in a fubterraneous kind of 
region. Winding forward down the valley, you 
pafs befide a fmall (N* 4) root-houfe, where on a 
tablet are thefe lines. 

Here in cool grot, and mofly cell, 
We rural fays and faeries dwell; 
: Tho' rarely feeii by mortal eye< 
When the pale moon, afcending high, 
Darts thro' yon limes her quivering beams^ 
We frifk it near thefe cryftal ilreams. 



Her beams reflefted from the wave. 
Afford the light our revels crave ; 
The turf, with daifies broider'd o'er, 
Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor ; 
Nor yet for artful drains we call. 
But lifken to the water's fall. 



« • 
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Woakl you tkcn tafte oaf tratK|uiI (cene, 
it Aire yottF boToms be ferene ; 
Devoid of hate, devoid of ftrife. 
Devoid of all that poifons life : 
And much it 'vails you iu their place. 
To graft the love of human race. 

And tread with awe thefe favourM bowers. 
Nor wound the fhrubs, nor bruife the flowers j 
So may your path with fwects abound ! 
So may your couch with reft be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward fwain, 
Who dares our haliow'd haunts profane ! 

These fcritittiems correfpond as well aa poffiblc 
with the ideas we form of the abode of fairies ; 
and appearing deep in this romantic vaily, fervc 
to keq) alive fuch enthufiaftic images while this 
fort of fccne continues. 

You nosr^pafe through The Priory (N*5) Gate 
before-ment^OBed, und are admitted into a part 
of the vajify fpmewhat different; fton? the former; 
tall trees,^ fe^gh irregiriw gro»nd, and rugged 
fears. The tighf, prcfeots jcfa mth, perhaps, 
the moft natural, if not the moil-ftriking of the 
many cafcade^ here found : The left, with a 

V • . ^ iloping 
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Hoping grove of oaks ; and the center^ with a 
'ptettj circular landflcip appearing through the 
trees»^ of which Hales Owen fieepk, and other 
objeds at ^ dift^nce, form an interefting part* 
The (N* 6) feat beneath the ruinated wall has 
thefe lines of Virgil infcribed, fuiting well with 
the gejieral tcocx of Mr. Shenftone's late Bxn^ 
ation. 



Lucis habitamus opacts 



Riparumque toros, et prata recentia riyis 
Incolimus. 

You now proceed a few paces down the valley 
to another bqncfa, where you have this cafcade 
in front, which* together with the internal arch 
and other appendages, make a pretty irregular 
pidar^ I mnOr obfervc <mce for all, that a num* 
her of thejfe extempore benches (two ftumps 
with a tranfverfe board) feem chiefly intended 
as. hints to fpeftators, left in pafling curforily 
thro' the farm they i»ig^t fuiFer a^y of that im- 
menfe variety the place furnifties, to efcape their 
notice. Th^ ftream attending us, with it's agreeable 
murnuirs, as we defcend alopig. this pleafmg valley, 
we come next (q a (N^ 7) fiwajl foj^t, where we 
have a Hoping grwoupciJith^ right, and on the left 
a ftriking vifta to the -fteeple of Hales Owen, 
which is here fcca in a new light. We now de- 

fcen4 
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fcend farther down this fhady and fequeftered y^U * 
ly, accompanied on the right by the fame brawl^ 
hig rivulet running over pebbles, till it emptier 
k*s felf into a fine piece of (N*» 8) water at. 
the bottom. The path here winding^ to the' 
left, conforms to the water before-mentioned;^ 
nmning round the foot of a fmall hill, and ac- ^ 
companying this femi-circular lake into another 
winding valley, fomewhat more open, and not lefs 
pleafing than the former. However, before we 
enter this, it will be proper to mention a •feat 
about the center of this vTater Icene, where the 
ctrds of it are loft in the vifo vatlies on each fide; 
and in front it is invifibly cohnefted with another 
piece of water, of about twenty acres, ojpen ta 
Mr. Shenftone, but not his property. This laft* 
Was a performance of the rtiottksi and pai't of a 
prodigious chain of filh-ponds that belonged to* 
Hales Abbey. The back ground of this fceilel 
is very beautiful, and exhibits a pifture of vil- 
lages and varied ground, finely held up to the 
eye. 

I sPEAi^ of all this as already finifhed; but,, 
through fome misfortune in the mound that 
pounds up the water, it is notcompleated. 
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We now leave the (N' 9) Priory upon the left, 
which is not meant for an objeft here, and wind 
along into the other valley. And here I cannot 
but take notice of the judgment which formed 
this piece of Water ; for although it be not very 
large, yet, as it is formed by the concurrence of 
three, vallies, in which two of the ends are hid^ 
and in the third it feems to join with the large 
extent of water below, it is, to all appearance 
unbounded. I muft confefs I never faw a more 
natural bed for water, or any kind of lake that 
pleafed me beaer. But it may be right to 
mention, that thiis water, in it's full extent, has 
a yet more important eflFeft from Mr. Shcnflone's 
houfe, where it is feen to a great advantage. We 
now, by a pleafing ferpentme walk, enter a nar- 
row glade in the valley, the flopes on each fide finely 
covered with oaks and beeches, on the left of 
which is a (N*" i o) conmion bench, which affords a 
retiring place fecluded from every eye, and a 
(hort refpite, during which the eye repofes on a 
fine amphitheatre of wood and thicket. 

We now proceed to a (N* 1 1) feat beneath a 
prodigioufly fine canopy of fpreadirig oak, on the 
Wck of which is this infcription, - 
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. Hue ades» O Melibcee ! caper dbi (alviss et 

hoedi; 
Et fi quid ceiTare potes, requiefce {pb umbnu ~ 

The pi^hire before it is that of a beautiful home 
fceoc ; a fmall la^fn of welUvaried grouod es- 
eompafied with hilb and wdl-groMm gaksy and 
cmbdliflied with a caft of the piping Faunas^ 
amid trees and flinabG on a flope upon the Uh ; 
and on the right^^ and nearer the eye, with aa 
urn thus infcribed, 

, INGENIO ET AMICITI^ 

* 

GULIELMI SOME&VUuLEf 

And on the oppofite fide, 

G S POSVIT, 

Debita fjpargois lacrima faviUam 

Vatis amicL 

The fcene is enclofed on all fides by trees, in the 
middle only there is an opening, where the lawn i^ 
continued and winds out of fight. 

Here entering a (N» i i)gatc, you are led, thro* 

a thicket of many forts of willows, into a large 

root-houfe, infcribed to the Right Honorable 

the Earl of Stamford, It feems^ that worthy 

4 peer 
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J>ecf xfrite prcfent at the firft opening of thd 
cafcade (N'* 12), which is the principal 6bje{t 
from the root-houfe, Where the eye is prefented 
with a fairy tifion, confifting of an irregular 
and romantic fall of water, very unufual, one 
hundred and fifty yards in continuity, and a 
Tery ftrtking fcene it aSbrds. Other cafcades 
may poffibly have the advantage of a greater 
defcent, and a larger torrent, but a more wild 
and romantic appearance of water, and at the 
fame time ftriftly natural, is what I never faw in 
any place whatever. This fcene, though com- 
paratively fmall, is yet aggrandized with fo 
much art, that we forget the quantity of water 
which flows through this clofe and overfliaded 
vally ; and are fo much tranfpqrted with the in- 
tricacy of fcene, and the concealed height from 
whence it flows, that we, without refleftion, add 
the idea of magnificence to that of beauty. In 
ihorj, it is not but upon refleftiqn that we find 
the ftream is not a Niagara, but rather a waterfal 
in miniature ; and that the fame artifice, upon 
a larger fcale, were there large tree^ inllead of 
fmall ones, and a river inftead of a rill, it would 
^e capable of fpnning a fcene that would 
exceed the utmoft of our ideas. But I will not 
dwell longer upon this inimitable fcene ; thofe 
Whp would admi^^c it properly myil view it, as 

furely 
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iiircly as thofe that view it muft admire it be7on4 
almoil any ihipg jthcy ever faw. 

Pkoceeding oQthe right hand path, the next 
feat affords a fcene of what Mr, Shenftone ufed to 
call bis foreft ground, confifting of wild green 
fiopes peeping through dingle, or irregular 
groups of trees, a confufed mixture of favage 
and cultivated ground, held up to the eye, and 
forming a lapdlkip fit for the pencil of Salyatoc 
Rofa. 

V. 

I » 

Winding on befide this lawn, which Is over- 
arched with fpreading trees, the eye catches at 
intervals, over an intermediate hill, the fpire of 
Hales church, forming here a perfeft ObeliJk — ^ 
the urn to Mr. Somerville, &c. And now pafling 
through a kind of thicket we arrive at a (N° 1 3) 
natural bower of almoft circular oaks infcribed 
in the manner following. 

To Mr. DoDSLEv, 

Come then, my friend, thy fylvan tafle difplay. 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruftic lay ; 
Ah, rather come, and in thefc dells difown 
The care of other flrains^ and tune thine own* 

Oh 
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Oh the bank above ii^ amid the fore-mentione^ 
{hrubs, is a ftatue of the piping (N" 14) fawn, 

t 

which not only cmbelliflies this fcene, but is 
alfo fecn from the court before the houfe, and 
from other places. It is furrounded by venerable 
oaks, and very happily fituated. From this 
bower alfo you look down upon the fore-men- 
tioned irregular ground fliut up with trees on all 
fides, except fome few openings to the more 
fleafing parts of this grotefque and hilly coun- 
try. The next little (N» 1 5) bench affords the firft, 
but, not moft ftriking, view of the Priory. It is 
indeed a fmall building ; but feen as it is be- 
neath trees, and it's extremity alfo hid by the 
.fame, it has in fome fort the dignity and folemn 
appearance of a larger edifice. 

* • 

Passing through a gate, we enter a fmall 
open grove, where the firft feat we find affords 
a pifturefque view, through trees, of a clump 
of oaks at a diftance, over-fhadowing a little 
cottage upon a green hill. We thence imme- 
diately enter a per/eft dome or circular tem- 
ple of magnificent beeches, in the center of 
which it was intended to place an antique altjir, or ^ 
SL flatue of Pan. The path, ferpcntizing through 

this 
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this open grove, leads us by an eafy afcent to a 
(N"" 16) imall baich with this mottoi 

Me gelidum nemus 
Nymphammque leves cum fatyris chori 
Secernant popula - Hor. 

which alludei to the retired fittiation of the 
grove. There is alfo feen, through an opening 
to the 1^2, a pleafing lai^kl/kip of a diilant hil), 
with a whited farm-houfe upon the funumt } and 
to the right a beautiful round ilope, crowned 
with a clump of large firs» with a pyramidal feat 
on it's center ; to whichy after no long walk, the 

m 

path conduAs us* 

But wefirftcome to another view of the Priory, 
more advantageous, and at a better diftance, to 
which the eye is led down a green Hope, through 
ft icenery of tall oaks, in ainoft agreeable man-^ 
ner; the grove we have juft paft on one fide, 
and a hill of trees and thicket on the other; 
conduAidg the eye to a narrow opening through 
which it appears. 

We now afcehd to a (N*" l?)^ a fmail bench 
where the circumjacent country begins to open ; 
va particular a glafs-houfe appears between two 

large 
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large clumps of trees, at about the diftance of 
four miles : The glafs-houfes in this dountry not 
ill refembling a diflant pyramid. Afcending to 
the next feat» which is in the gothic form, the 
fcene grows more and more extended; woods 
and lawns, hills and Tallies, thicket and plain, 
agreeably intermii^led. On the back of this 
feat is the following btaiitifttl infcription. Which 
the author told nie that he chofc to fix here, to 
fuppiy what he thought fome want of life in this 
part of the farm, and to keep up the fpcftator's 
attention till he came to fcale the hill beyond. 
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QHepherd, would'ft thou here obtsull 
^ Plcafurc unalloyM tnth pain ? 
Joy that fuits the rural fphere ? 
Gentle ihepherd, lend an ear. 

Learn to relKh cahn delight 
Verdant vales and fountains flight } 
Trees that nod on floping hills. 
Caves that echo tindding rills. 

Jf thou can'ft no charm difdofe 
In the limpleft bud that blows ; 
Go» forfake thy plain and fold. 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold^ 

Tranquil pleafures never cloy j 
Banifh each tumultuous joy : 
All but love— for love infpireft 
Fonder wiihes, warmer fires. 

Love and all it's joys be thine — • 
Yet ere thou the reins refign. 
Hear what reafon fecms to fay. 
Hear attentive, and obey* 

* Crimfon leaves the rofe adom,» 

* But beneath 'em lurks a thorn j 

* Fair and flowVy is the brake, 

? Yet it hides the vengeful fnake. 



Think 



** Think not ffie, whofe empty pride 
^ DareS the fleecy garb deride, 
^ Think not fhe who, light aiid vaiil, 
^ Scorns the fheep, can love the fwaint 

'^ Attleft deed aiid fimple drefs, 
•^ Mark the chdfen fhephcrdefs ; 
^ Thoughts by decency controuPd, 
^ Well conceived, and freely told. 

^ Senfe that fhuns each confcious aiT) 
** Wit that falls ere well aware j 

It 

*' Generous pity prone to figh 
^ If her kid or lamkin die. 

** Let nbt lucre, let not pride 

* Draw thee from liich charms alide ; 

" Have not thofe their proper fpherc? 
*< Gentler paflions triumph here. 

* See, to fweeten thy repofe, 

" The bloflbm buds, the fountain flows; 
•* Lo ! to crown thy healthful board, 
" All that milk and fruits afford. 

* Seek no more— the reft is vain j 
" Pleafure ending foon in pain : 

** Anguifli lightly gilded o'er : 

^ Clofe thy wi£b, and feek no more.'* 

Z 2 And 
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And now paiCng through a wicket, the path 
winids up the back part of a circular green hill, 
difcoyering little of the country till you cnt^r a 
1 clump of {lately firs upon the fummit. Over- 
arched by thefe firs is an cifiagonal (N** 18) 
feat, the back of which is fo contrived as to form 
a table or pcdeftal for a bowl or goblet thus 
infcribed — 

'** To all friends rouad the Wrekin l'* 

This facetious infcription, being an old Shrop* 
(hire health, is a coiiunembratidn of his country 
friends, from which this part of Shropfliire is di- 
vided. Add to this, that the Wrekin, that large 
and venei-able hill, appears full in front at the 
diftance of about thirty miles. 

The fcene is a very fine one, divided by the 
firs into feveral compartiments, each anfwering 
to the oftagonal feat in tte ceiiter, to each of 
which is allotted a competent number of ftriking 
objefts to make a complete pifturc. A long fer- 
pentine ftream waihes the foot of this hill, and !$[ 
lofl behind trees at one end, and a bridge thrown 
over at the othen Over this the eye is caerried 
from very romantic home fcenes to very beauti- 
ful 
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f ul ones at a diflance* It is impoffible to give an 
idea of that immenfe variety, that fine configu- 
ration of parts, which engage our attention from 
this place. In one of the compartiments you 
have a fimpie fcene of a cottage, and a road 
lading behind a farm-houfe half covered with 
trees upon the top of fome wild floping ground ; 
and in another a view of the town, appearing 
from hence as upon the {helving banks of a large 
piece pf water in the flat. Suffice it to fay, 
th^x the hill and vale, plain and woodland, vil- 
lages and fingle houfes, blue diftant mountains 
chat fkirt the hori^Qn, and green hills romanti- 
ically jumbled that form the intermediate ground, 
make this fpot mprp than commonly ftriking — 
nor i§ there t9 l?e fgen fin af re of level gi:ound 
through the l^ge cxtefit to wi^h the eye is 

cvried. 

* • • 

Hence tl^e path winds on betwixt two fmall 
benches, each of which exhibits a pleafing land- 
Ikip, which cannot efcape the eye Qf a con- 
noifleur. 

Here we wind through ^ (No 19) fmall 
thicket, and foon enter a cavity in the hill, filled 
w^l^ peesj ii} the center of which is a feat, from 
whence is difcovered, gleaming acrofs the trees, 

7f 3 aeon- 
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a confidcrable length of the ferpentine ftrean) 
before-mentioned, rtinntng un4er a flight ruftic 
bridge to the right. Hence we afceod in a kind 
of Gothic (N* 20) alcoye, iodcing down a flopc^ 
fided with large oaks and tall beeches, which 
together over-arch the fcene. On the hds^ of thi^ 
building is fopnd the fqllqwip^ 
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INSCRIPTION. 

OYou that bathe in courtlyc blyffe. 
Or toylc in fortune's giddy fpheare j 
Po not too rafhiye deeme amyfle 
Of him, that bydes contented here. 

Nor yet difdeigne the ruffet ftoalc. 

Which o'er each carleffc lymbe he flyngs : 

Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle. 
In whyche be cjnaffs the iympid fprings, 

Forgivd him, if at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of worldlye cark he ftray j 

Or all befide fome fl6werye lawne, 
He wade his inoffenfiye daye. 

So may he pardonne fraud and ftrife, 
If fuch in courtlye haunt he fee : 

For faults there beene in bufye life, 
From whiche thefe peaceful glennes are free, 

Z 4 B£;.ow 
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^ • 

Below this alcove is a large floping lawn finely 
bounded, crofled hj the ferpentine water before- 
mentionedi ^4 iqterfperfed urith iingle, or 
dumps of* oaks at agreeable diftances. Further 
qn, the fcene is finely varied ; the hills rifing and 
falling towards the oppofite concavities, by the 
fide of a long winding vale, with the mod grace- 
ful confufion. Among other fcenes that form 
this landHdp, a fine hanging wood, backed and 
contrafled with a wild heath, interfe^ted with 
crofg roads, is a very confiderable objeft. Near 
adjoining to this, is a feat from whence the water 
is feen to advantage in many different ftages of 
it's progrefs : Or where (as a poetical friend once 
obferved) the proprietor has taken the Naiad by 
the hand, and led her an irregfd V ^^^ ^to 
the vall^^ 

Proceeding hence through a (N^ 21) wicker 
*re enter upon another lawn, beyond which is a 
new theatre of wild ihaggy precipices, hanging 
coppice ground, and fmooth round hills between, 
being not only different, but even of an oppofite 
charafter to the ground from which v?c paffed. 
Walking along the head of this lawn, we come 
to a (N« 22) feat under a fpreading beech, with 
this 

I N S C R I P- 
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INSCRIPTION. 

Hoc erat in ?otis : modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, et tefto vjcinus jugis aquoe fons, ^ 
Et paulum fylvse fuper his foret, Auftias atqm>- 
Dii melius fccere — w-^ 

In the center of the hanging lawn before you, 
is difcovered the houfe, half hid with trees and 
buihes. A little hanging wood, and a piece of 
winding water, iffues through a noble clump of 
large oaks and fpreading beeches. At the di^ 
fiance of about ten or twelve miles Lord Starn* 
fprd^s grounds appear, and beyond thcfe the 
Clee Hills in Shropfhire. The fcene here con* 
fills of admirably varied ground, and is, I think, a 
very fine one. Hence paffing flill a-long the top 
of the lawn, we crofs another gate, and behind 
the fence begin to defcend into the valley. 
About half way down is a (N** 23) fmall bench, 

which throws the eye upon a near fcene of hang- 
ing woods and Ihaggy wild declivities, inter- 
mixt with fmooth green fiopes an4 f^enes of cul- 
dvatbn. 

We now return again into the great lawn at 
bottom, an4 foon come to a (N^ 24) feat, which 

2 . gives 
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gives a nearer view of the water beforc-mcn-. 
tkmed, between the trunks of high over-fha-' 
dowing oaks and beeches ; beyond which the 
winding line of trees is continued down the val-r 
ley to the right. To the left at a diftancc 
the top of Clcnt Hill appears, and the houfe 
ppon a fwelly amidfl trees and buflies. In the 
center, the eye is carried by a fideling view down 
a length of lawn, till it refts upon the town and 
Ipire of Hales, with fome pifturefque and beau- 
tiful ground rifing behind it. 

Somewhat out of the path, and in the 
center of a noble clump of flately beeches is 
a (N^ as) feat infcribed to Mr. Spence in thefe 
words* 

lOSEPHO SPENCe, 
EXIMIO NOSTRO CRITONIJ 
CVl DICARI VELLET 
^ySARVM OMNIVM ET GRATARVM CHORVS, 

DICAT AMICITIA, 
MDCCLVIII. 

We now through a fmaU gate enter what is 
called the Lover's (N*> 26) Walk, and proceed 
immediately to a feat where the water is feen 
\&[y ^ivantageoufly at full length; which„ 

4 tUQ\igh 
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though not large, is fo agreeably fhapcd, and 
lias it's bounds fo well concealed, that the be- 
holder may receive lefs pleafure frqm many lake§ 
of greater extent. The margin qn one fide i$ 
fringed with alders, the other is over-hung witl| 
moft (lately oaks and beeches, and the middle 
beyond the water prefejits the Hal^s Oweii 
fcene, with ^ group of houfes on the flope bcr 
hind, and the horifon well fringed with the wood, 
Now winding a few paces round the margin of 
the water, we come to another fmall bench, 
which prefents the former fcene fomewhat var 
ried, with the addition of a whited village among 
trees upon a hill : Proceeding on, we enter the 
pleafing gloom of this agreeable walk, and 
fsome to a (N° 27) bench beneath a fpreading 
beech that over-hangs both walk and water, 
which has been called the Aflignation feat, and 
has this infcription on the back of it 

Nerine Galatea ! thymo mihi dulcior Hyblx, 
Candidior cygnis, hedera formofior alba ! 
Cum primum pafti repetent prsefepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 

Here the path begins gradually to afcend beneath 

a depth of (hade, by the fide of which is a fmall 

biibbling rill, cither fprming little peninfula's, 

' ' ' ' rolling 
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rolling oTer pebbles, or falling down fmati csU^ 
cades» all under cover, and taught to munnuir 
very agreeably. This very foft and penfive 
fcene, very properly ftiled the Lover's Walk, is 
terminated with 9a ornamented (N zS) um,infcribed 
tpMi^ Dc^aa,ia beautiful and amiable relation 
qf Ms* 3henftone's, who die4 of the finall-pox^ 
aibout twenty-one ycaxs c£ age, in the fdilowing 
words on one li^e : 

PEKAMABILI SVAE CONSOBKINAE; 

Qb the other ficte^ 

AH MARIA 
PVELLARVM ELEGANTISSIM^, 

AH FLORE VENVSTATIS ABR^PTA^ 

VALE ! 

J9EV QVAKTO MINVS EST 

CVM RELIQVIS VERSA^I, 

QVAM TVI 

MEM^^riSSE^ 

The afcent from henc$ winds fomewhat more 
fleeply to another (N^ 29) feat, where the eye 
is thrown over a rough fcene of broken and f urzy 
ground ; upon a piece of water in the flat, whofc 
extremities are hid behind trees and ihrubs, among(t 
which the houfe appears, and makes upon the whole 

no 
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iktt uhpleafing pifture. The path ftill winds un- 
der cover up the hill, the fteep declivity of 
which is fomevsrhat cafed by the ferpentine fwecp 
tif it, till we come to a fmall bemh with this 
line from Pope's Eloifa; 

* Divine oblivion of low-thouglited care?* 

The opening before it prefents a folitary fcenc 
of tries, thickets, tod precipice, and terminate* 
upoh i green Kill, with a dump of firs on the 
t6p of it. 

We now find the great ufe as well as heauty 
of the ferpentine path in climbing up this wood. 
The firft feat of which, alluding to the rural 
fcene befdre it, hai the following lines frdift 
VitsiL 

•=^— - — — Hifc latis otia fundis 
Speluncse, vivique lacus, hie frigida Tertipc^ 
Mugitusque boUm, itioUesque fub arbore fomuL 

Here the eye looking dowii a flope beneath the 
Ipreading arms of oak and beech trees, paifes 
firft over lomc rough furzy ground, then over 
water to the large fwcUing lawn, in the center 
of which the houfe is difcovered among trees 
and thickets* This forms the fore ground Be- 

jf ond 
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I * 

jbnd this appears a fwell of wafte furzy Ian(i^ 
diverfified with a cottage^ and a road that winds 
behind a farm-houfe, and a fine cliimp df trees; 
The back fcene of all is a femicircular range df 
hills diverfified mxh wood, fcenes of cuhiTation^ 
and enclofures^ to about four or five miles 
diflance; 

Still \rindlng up into the wood, we come td 
a flight feat opening through the trees to a 
bridge of five piers, crofling a large piece of 
Watef at about half a mile's diftance^ The iiext 
feat lod^s down from a.confiderable height, along 
, the fide of a fteep precipice, upon fome irregulai? 
and pleafing ground. And now we turn upon a 
fudden into a long ftrait lined walk in the wood, 
arched over with tall trees, and terminating with 
k final! ruftic building. Though the walk, as I 
faid, be ftrait-lined, yet the bafe rifes and falls 
fo agreeably, as Jeaves no room to ceiifure it's 
formality. About the middle of this avenue. 
Which runs the whole length of this hanging 
wood, we arrive unexpeftedly it a lofty (N* 30) 
gothic feat, whence We look down a flope, more 
conCderable than that before-mentioned, through 
the wood on each fide. This view is indeed a 
fine one : The eye firft travelling down over 
well-variegated ground into thp valley, where is 

. a large ' 
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li largcS piece x)f water, whofe Hoping banks givd 
all the appearance of a noble river. The ground 
from hence rifes gradually to the top of Cleat 
Hill, at three or four miles diftance, and the 
landikip is enriched with a view of Hales Owen* 
the late Lord Dudley's houfe, and a large wood 
of Lord Lyttelton's. It is impoffible to give ail 
adequate defcription of this view, the beauty of k 
depending npon the great variety of dbjefis, aid 
beautiful ihape of ground ; and all at fuch a 
diftance as to admit of being' feen dtftin^ly<& , 

Hence we proceed to the (N* 31) ruftid 
building before-mentioned, a flight and unexpcn- 
five edifice, formed of rough unheWn ftone, com- 
monly called here the Temple of Pan ; having a 
trophy of the Tibia and Syrinx, and this infcrip- 
tion over the entrance. 

Pan primus calamos Cera conjungere plures 
Edocuit ; Pan curat oves, oviiimqiie magiftros- 

Hence mounting once more to the right through 
this dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once 
upon a lightfome high natural terrace, whence 
the eye is thrown over all the fcenes we have 
fe«n before, together with many fine additional 
ones, and all beheld from a declivity that ap- 
proaches 
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proaehes a$ near a precipice as is agreeable^ 
In the middle is a (N* 3 2) feat with this iii* 
ftri;^tion r 

DfVINI GLORIA ki^RIS ! 

To give a better Idea of this, by far the mofl 
magnificent fccne here, it were, perhaps, beft to 
divide it into two diftinft parts -^ the noble con- 
cave in the front, and the rich>alley towards 
the right — ^In regard to the fotmer ; if a boon 
companion could enlarge his idea of a punch- 
bowl, ornamented within yvith all the romantic 
fcenery the Chinefe ever yet devifed, it would, 
perhaps, afford him the higheft idea he could 
poffibly conceive of earthly happinefs. He would 
certainly wifli to fwim in it* Suffice it to fay, 
that the horifon, or brim, is as finely varied as 
the cavity. It would be idle here to mention the 
Clee Hills» the Wrckin, the Wellh Mountains, 
or Caer Caradoc, at a prodigious diftancej which 
though they finilh the fcene agreeably, fhould 
not be mentioned at the Leafowes, the beauty 
of which turns tehiefly upon diftinguifliable fcelies. 
The valley upon the right is equally enriched, 
acnd the oppofite fide thereof well fringed with 
woods ; and the high hills on one fide this long 
winding vale rolling agreeably into the hpUow^ 

\ on 
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on the other. But thefe jirc a kind of objcfts, 
which, though really noble in the furvey, will 
not ftrike a reader in defcription, as they would 
a fpeftator upon the fpot* 

Hence returning baok into the wood, and 
croffing Pan's tempk, we go dirdftly down the 
flope, into another part of Mr* Shenft one's grounds, 
the path leading down through very pleafing 
home fcenes of well-fliaped ground, exhibiting a 
moft perf eft. concave and convex, till we come at 
a feat under a noble .beech, prefenting a rich 
variety of fore-ground, and at, perhaps, half a 
mile's diftance, the gothic alcove on a hill well 
covered with wood, a pretty cottage under trees 
in the more diftant part of the concave, and a 
farm-houfe upon the right, all pifturefque ob- 
jefts, 

Th E (N" 3 3) next and the fubfequent feat afford 
pretty much the fame fcenes a little enlarged; 
with the addition of that remarkable dump of 
trees, called Frankly Beeches, adjoining to the 
old family feat of the Lyttelton's, and from 
whence the prefent Lor4 Lyttelton derives his 
title. 

VoL.IL A a W* 
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Wfi come now to an handfome (N'* 34) gothib 
fcreen, backed with a clump of firs, which throws 
the eye in front full upon a cafcade in the valley, 
HTuing from beneath a dark fliade of poplars. 
The houfe appears in the center of a large 
fwelling lawn, buihed with trees and thickets 
The pleafing variety of eafy fwells and hollows, 
bounded by fcenes lefs fmooth and cultivated, af- 
fords themoft delightful pifture of domeftlc re- 
tirement and tranquillity. 

We now defcend t& a (N* 35) feat cnclofed 
with handfome pales, and backed with firs, in- 
fcribed to Lord Lyttelton. It prefents a beauti- 
ful view up a valley contrafted gradually, and 
ending in a group of mod magnificent oaks and 
beeches. The right hand fide is enlivened with 
two ftriking cafcade^ and a winding ftream feen 
at intervals between tufts of trees and woodlands 
To the left appears the hanging wood already 
mentioned, with the gothic fcteen on the Hope 
in the center. 

Winding fUll downwards, we come to a(N« }($) 
fmall feat, where one of the offices of the houfe; 
and a view of a cottage on very high ground, is 
pecR over the tops of the trceg of the grove in the 

adjaceoi 



iEidjacent Talley^ghringan agreeable inftance of thd 
abrupt inequality of ground in this romantic well- 
tariegated country. *rhe next (N» 37) feat ihews 
another face of the fame valley^ the water 
gliding calmly along betwixt two fecming groves 
Without any cafcade, as a contraft to the formei* 
one where it was broken by cafcades. The fceae 
Very figmficaiitly alluded td by the motto : 

• 

^ Rura nuhi, et rigui placieant in vallibus amn(i% 
^ Flumina amem, filvas^ue inglorius ! '^ 

We defcend now to a beautitul gloomy fcenej 
Called Virgil^s Grove, where on the entrance wd 
pafs by a fmall obeliik On the right hand with 
this inibription t 

P* VlUGILIO Maroni 
LAPIS ISTE CVM LVCO SACER EStO* 

ISefore this is a flight behch> where fome of thei 
fame objefh are feen again, but in a different 
point of light. It is not very eafy either to paint 
or defcribe this delightfal grove: however, as 
the former has been more than once attempted,^ 
t will hope to apologize for an imperfect defcrip'* 
tion, by the difficulty found by thofe who have 
aimed to fketch it with their pencil. Be it, there^ 
fotc, firfl obferved, that the Whole fceo^ is op^ke 
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and gloomy, confifting of a finall deep valley or 
dingle j the fides of which are inclofcd with irr*- 
gular tufts of hazel and other underwood ; and 
the whole ovcr-lhadowed with lofty trees rifing 
cut of the bottom of the dingle, through which 
a copious ftream makes it's way through mofly 
banks, enamelled with prim rofes, and variety of 
wild wood flowers. The (N** 3 8) firft feat wc 
approach is thus infcribed, 

CELEBERRIMO I^OETAB 

^ACOBO THOMSON 

PROPE FONTES ILLI NON FASTIDITOS 

G. S. 
SEDEM HANG ORNAVIT* 

Qn2t tibi, qu« tali reddam pr6 carmine dona ? 
Nam nequeme tantum venientis fibilus auftri. 
Nee percuffa juvant fluftu tarn litora, tiec quae 
Saxofas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 

This feat is placed upon a fteep bank on the edge 
of the valley; from which the eye is here drawn 
down into the flat below, by the light that glun- 
mers in front, and by the found of various caf- 
cades, by Which the winding ftream is agreeably 
broken. Oppofite to this feat the ground rifes 
• again in an cafy concave to a kind of dripping 

fountain^ 
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fountain, where a fmall rill trickles down a rude 
nich of rock work, through fern, liverwort, and 
aquatick weeds. The green area in the raiddld 
through which the flream winds, being as well 
fliaped as can be imagined. After falling dowa 
thefe cafcades, it winds under a bridge of one 
arch, and then empties itfelf into a fmall lake 
which catches it a little below. This terminates 
the fcene upon the right, and after thefe obje^ 
have for fome time amufed the fpcftator, his 
eye rambles to the left, where one of the moft 
beautiful cafcades imaginable is feen by way of 
incident, through a kind of vifta, or glade, falling 
down a precipice over-arched with trees, s^nd 
ftrikes us with furprize. It is impoflible'to exprefs 
the pleafure which one feels on this occafion, for 
though furprize alone is not excellence, it may 
ferve to quicken the efFeft of what is bcauiifuL 
I believe none ever beheld this grovel without a 
thorough fenfe of fatisfaftion ; and were one to 
chufe any one particular fpot of this pcrfeftly Ar- 
cadian farm, it fhouW, perhaps, be this ; although 
it fo well Gontrafts both with the terrace and with 
fome other fcenes, that one cannot wilh them ever 
to be divided. We now proceed to a fe<i.t at the 
bottom of a latge root on the lide of a flop.^, with 
d^ infer ipt ion, 

A a 3 Q kt 
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O let me haunt this peaqefal (hade ; 

Nor let ambition e'er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower 

That ihun her paths, and flight her power; 

Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies 
From focial meads, and open fldes; ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courfe to fl:eer. 
And hide her fapphire plumage here. 

The trout bedropt with crimJfpA ftain$» 
ForfaJces th«. river's proud 4omains; 
Forfakes the fun'g; unwelcqme gleain» 
To lurl( within this I^umble flream* 

And fure I hear the Naiad f^7w 
^ Flow, &aw, my ftream^ this devious way, 
* The' lovely foft thy murmurs are, 
^ Thy waters lovely cool and fair, 

^ Flow, gentle ftream, nor let the vain 
^ Thy fmall unfuUy'd ftores difdain: 
^ Nor let the penfive fage repine, 
f Whofe latent ^o^rfe refemble^ thinet 
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The view from it is a calm tranquil fcene of 
watery gliding through lloping ground, with st 
iketch through the trees of the fm^U pond be- 
low. 

The fcene in this place is that of water fteal- 
ing along through a rude fequeftered vale, the 
ground on each fide covered with weeds and field- 
flowers, as that before is keptdofe-fhaven* Farther 
on we lofe all fight of water, and only hear the 
noife, without having the appearance ; a kind of 
cffeft which the Chinefe are fond of producing 
in what they call their fcenes of enchantment. 
We now tura all on a fudden upon the high 
cafcade which we admired before in vifta. The 
fcene around is quite a grotto of native ftone 
running up it, roots of trees over-hanging it, 
and. the whole fliaded over head. However, we 
firft approach upon the left a chsdybeat fpring, 
-with an iron bowl chjiined to it^ and t^is infcripf^ 
l^on upon a ftone, 

FONS FEJCRVOINEVS 
DIVAE QVAE EIECESSV ISTO FRVI CONCEpiT* 

Then turning to the right, we find a ftone feat 
making part of the aforefaid cave, with thi? 
well-applied iirfcription, 

Intus. 
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INTVS AQVAE DVLCIS,VIVOQyp^ED|L;A SAlfO; 
NYMFHARV>; ©DMySy 

Which I have often heard Mr. Shenftonc term 
the definition of a grotto. We now wind up a 
fh^dy path on the left hand, an^ prqifing the 
head of this cafcade, pafs befide the river tha^ 
fupplies it, in our way up to the houfe. One 
feat firft occurs under a Ihady oak as we afcend 
the hill ; fpon after, we enter the fhrubbery 
which half furrounds the houfe, where we find 
two feats thus infcribed, to twp of his mofl par^ 
ticular friends. The firflthus, 

AMICITIAE ET MERITI^ 
' XrCHARDI GRAVES : 
irSAE TE, TITYRE, PINVS, 
IPSr TE FONTES, IPSA HAEC ARBVSTA VOCABANT. 

And a little further the oth^r, with the following 

» 

>tion. 



I 

I 
I 



• • 




AMICITIAE ET MERITIS 
KICHARDI JAGO. 

Trqm tl^ia laft is ^n opening down the valley. 

oyer a large Aiding la^n, wejl edged with qaks, 

to a piece of water crofled by a confiderablp 

} * bridge 
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bridge in the flat — the ftceple of Hales, a vil- 
lage amid trees, making on the whole a very 
pleafing pifture. Thus winding through flpwer* 
ing ihrubs^ befide a menagerie for doves, wc 
are conduced to the (tables. But let it not be 
forgot, that on the entrance into this ihrubberjr, 
the firft objcft that ftrikes us is a Venus *de Mcdi- 
(cis, befide a bafon of gold fifh, enppnlipaired 
round with fhrubs, and illuftrateji wit^ thp fol* 
Ipwjng infcription, 



** Semi 
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• " Semi-redu£la Venus.'^ 

T^ O Venus, Venus here retir'd, * 

My fobcr vows I pay : 
Not her on Paphian plains admir'4 
The bold, the p^t, the gay. 

Not her, whofe amorous leer preYaiPdl 

To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 
Not her who, clad in armour fail'd^ 

To fave difaft'rous Troy. 

Frc(h rifing from the foamy tide. 

She every bofom warms j 
While half withdrawn (he feems to hide^ 

And half reveals, her charms. 

Learn hence, ye boaftfiil fons of tafte^ 

Who plan the rural ihade ; 
Learn hence to ftiun the vicious wafl^i 

Of pomp, at large difplayU 

Let fweet concealment's magic art 

Your mazy bounds inveft ; 
And while the fight unveils a part. 

Let fancy paint the reft. 

Let coy referve with coft unite 

To grace your wood or field ; 
No ray obtrufive pall the fight, . 

In aught you pamt, or bpild. 

5 Ani 
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And far be driven the fomptuous glare 

Of gold, from Britilh groves ; 
And far the meretricious air 

Of China's vain alcoves, 

'Us bafliful beauty ever twines 

The moft coercive chain j 
*Tis flje, that fov'reign rule decline^ 

Who bpft ^eferves 19 r^igi^ 
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Written ' at a Ferme Oraeci ncar^ Sirmingkaoip 
By the late Lady Lxjxbou'duch. 

V I \ IS Nature here bids plcafirig fcencs ztifc, 
1 And wifely gives them Cy nthio to re vife : 
To veil each blemifli ; brighten every grace 9 
Yet ft ill preferve the lovely parent's face. 
How well the bard obeys, each valley tells ; 
Thefe lucid ftreams, gay meads, and lonely cellsj 
Where modeft art in filence lurks concealM, 
While nature Ihines fo gracefully revealed. 
That ihe triumphant claims the total plan, 
Ajad, with freih pride, adopts the Witk of maa. 



Tq 
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To William Sheiq^stone^ Efq.at theLEA^owi!^ 
By Mr* Graves of CLAVERTONi 

m 

** VcUcm in amititia fie crrarenius I '* Hor* 

SE E ! the tail youth, by partial fate^s decree^ 
To affluence born, and from reilraint fet f ree^ 
tager he fecks the fcencs of gay refort. 
The malt, the rout, the phty-houfe, and the court i 
Soon forlbme varnMht nyifiph ef dubious'fiime,! ' 
Or pdwder'd peerefs, counterfeits a flame. 
Behold him now» enrgptur'di iWear and figh> 
Drefs,danee» drink, revel, all he knows fiot why^ 
Till by kind fate reftor'd to country air, 
He mark^ the rofes of fome rural fair : 
Smit with her.unafibded, native charm^ 
A real paffion foon his bofom warms; 
Andwak' from idle 4reams, he takes a^ifei 
And taftes the genuine hs^innefs of lif'e. 

Thus in the vacant feafon of the year. 

Some Templar gay begins his wild careen 

Front feat to feat o'er pompous foenes hefiieSi^ 

Views all with equal wonder and furprize ; 

Till fick of donjesj arcades, and temples grotrtJ^ 

He hies fatigued, not fatisjfy'd, to town. 

Tet if fome kinder Genius point his way 

To where the Mufes o'er thy Lcafowes ftray^ 

Chacm'd 
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Chanfl'd with the fylvan beauties of the place, 
Where art aiTumes the fweets of nature's face,' 
£ach hill, each dale, each Confecrated grofve, 
£ach lake, arid falling ftream his rapture movc/ 
Like the hgt captive ia Calypfo's grott. 
The cares, the plcafures of the world forgot, 
Of calm content he hails the genuine fphere, 
And loc^s to dwell a blifsf&l hermit here< 



V 
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VERSES received by the poft, froni a LADY 

unknown, 1761. 

HEalth to the Bard in Leafowes happy grores; 
Health, and fweet converfe with the mufe 

he loves ! 
The humblcil votary of the tuneful nincf 

With trembling hand attempts her artlefs line. 

In numbers fuch as untaught naturft brings ; 

As flow, fpontaneous, like thy native fprings. 

But ah ! what airy forms around me rife J 
The ruflet mountain glows with richer dies; 
In circling dance a pigmy crowd appear. 
And hark ! an infant voice falutes my ear. 
** Mortal, thy aim we know, thy tafk approve ; 
" His merit honour, and his genius love : 
" For us what verdant carpets has he fpread, 
•* Where nightly we our myftic mazes tread ? 
** For us, each ihady grove, and rural feat, 
** His falling ftreams, and flowing numbers fweci : 
** Did*ft thou not mark, amid the winding dell, 

* What tuneful verfe adorns the mofly cell ? 

* There every fairy of our fprightly train . 

*' Refort, to blefs the woodland and the plain. 
** There, as we move, unbidden beauties glow, 

* The grecp turf brightens, and the violets blow; 

^* And 
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** And there with thought fublime wc blcfs the 

fwaiDj 
'* Nor wc infpire, nor he attendsj in vain;'* 

Go, fimplc rhimer ! bear this meffage true ; 
The truths that Fairies diftate none fliali rue. 
Say to the Bard in Leafowe's happy grove. 
Whom Dryads honour, and whom Fairies lore—* 
** Content thyfeif no longer that thy lays, 
" By others fbfter'd, lend to others praife ; 
** No longer to the favouring world refufe 
" The wekome treafures of thy polifli'd mufc ; 
^ The fcatter'd blooms that boaft thy valu'd name, 
" CoUeft, unite, and give the wreath to fame : 
" Ne'er can thy virtues, or thy verfe engage 
** More folid praife than in this happieft age, 
•* When fenfe and merit's cherifllt by the throne, 
•* And each illuftrious privilege their own. 
** Tho' modefl be thy gentle mufe, I ween^ 
" O lead her bluihing from the daify'd green, 
** A fit attendant on Britannia's Queen. 

Ye fportive elves, as faithful I relate 
Th' intruded mandates of your fairy-ftate, 
Vifit thefe wilds again with nightly carej 
So fliall my kine, of all the herd, repair 
In healthful plight to fill the copious pail ; 
My iheep lie pent with fafety m the dale: 
Vol- IL B b My 
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My poultry fear no robber in the robft ; 
My linnen more than common whitenefs boaft : 
Let order, peace, and houfewifry be mine ; 
Sh£nston£, be fancy, fame, and fortune thine. 

Cot;5wouldia. 

On the difcovery of an echo at Edgbaston. 

By . 

HA ! what art thou, whofe voice unknown 
Pours on thefe plains it's tender moan ? 
Art thou the nymph in Sh£nst one's dale. 
Who doft with plaintive note bewail 
That he forfakes th' Aonian maids, 
To court inconflant rills and (hades ? 
Mourn not, fweet nymphs, alas, in vain 
Do they invite, and thou complain — 

Yet while he woo'd the gentle throng. 
With liquid lay, and melting fong. 
The liftening herd around him ftray'd. 
In wanton friik the lambkins play'd. 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The Graces danc'd ; the rofy band 
Of fmiles and loves went hand in hand ; 

4 And 
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And purple pleafurcs ftrew'd the way 
With fwceteft flowers: and every ray . 

Of each fond Mufe with rapture fir'd ; 
To glowing thoughts his breaft infpir'd. 
The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung, 
All nature fmil'd while Sh£Nston£ fung* 

So charm'd his lay ; but now no more — • 
Ah ! why doft thou repeat — " no more ?'* 
Ev'n nbw he hies to deck the grove. 
To deck the fcene the Mufes love ; 
And foon again will own their fway, 
And thou refound the peerlefs lay, 
And with immortal numbers fill 
Each rocky cave, and vocal hilk 
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VERSES by Mr. Dodsley on his firft arrival 
at the LEASOWES, 1754. 

" T T O w (hall I fix my wand'ring eye ? Where finJ 

* XTjIL The fource of this enchantment? Dwells it in 

* The woods ? Or wares there not a magic wand 

* O'er the tranflucent waters ? Sure, unfeen, 

* Some favouring power direfts the happy lines 

** That fketch thefe beauties ; fwells the rifing hills- 

* And fcoops the dales to Nature's fineft forms, 
** Vague, undetermined, infinite ; untaught 

" By line or compafs, yet fupremely fair/* 

So fpake Philenor, a& with raptur'd gaze 
He travers'd Damon's farm. Frcmi diftant plains* 
He fought his friend's abode : nor had the fame 
Of that new-form'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 

And thus the fwain, as o'er eaeh hill and dale;- 
Thro' lawn or thicket he purfu'd his way. * 

* What is it gilds the verdure of thefe meads 

** With hues more bright than fancy paints the flowr's- 

* Of ParacUfe ? What Naid's guiding hand 

** Leads, thro' the broider'd vale, thefe lucid rills, 
**That murmuring as they flow, bear melody 
•* Along their banks ; and thro' the vocal fliades^ 

* Improve the mufic of the woodland choir ? 

* What penfivc Dryad rais'd yon folenm grove, 

z «• Where- 
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^ Where minds contemplative, at clofe of day 
*' Retiring, Mufe o'er Nature's various works, 
** Her wonders venerate, or her fweets enjoy — . 
" What room for doubt ? Some rural Deity 
*' Prcfiding, fcatters o'er th' unequal lawns, 
'Mn beauteous wildnefs, yon fair fpreading trees; 
** And, mingling woods and waters, hills and dales, 
** And herds and bleating flocks, domeftic fowl, 
^ And thofe that fwim the lake, fees rifmg round 
" More pleafing land/kips than in Tempe'$ vale 
'" Peneus water'cj. Yes, fome fylyan God 
^ Spreads wide the varied profpeft ; waves the woods, 
."" Lifts the proud hills, and clears the {hining lakes ; 
'** While from the congregated waters pour'd, 
^* The burfting torrent tumbles down the fleep 
^* In foaming fury ; fierce, irregular, 
'* Wild, interrupted, crpfs'd with rocks and roots, 
^ And interwoven trees ; till foon abforb'd, 
*^ An opening cavern all it'5 rage entombs, 
f* So vanifh human glories! Such the pomp 
" Of fwelling warriours, of ambitious kings, 
.7** Who fret and ftrut their hour upon the ftagc 
^ Of bufy life, and then are heard no more. 

" Yes, 'tis enchantment all-r-And fee, the fpells, 
^ The powerful incantations, magic verfe, 
** Infcrib'd on dvery tree, alcove, or urn, — 
^ Spells! — Incantations! — ah, my tuneful friend ! 

B b 3 Thine 
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^ Thine are the numbers ! thine the wondrous work !** 
** Yes» great magician ! now I read thee right, 
* And lightly weigh all forcery, but Thine. 
** No Naiad's leading (tep condu£b the rill ; 
** Nor fyl?an god prefiding fldrts the lawn 
<* In beauteous wildnefs, with fair fpreading trees ; 
^ Nor magi? wand has circumfcribed the fcene, 
^ 'Tis thine own tafte, thy genius that preiides» 
« Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 
*More potent fpcUs than they " Nomore thefwain^ 
For lo^ his Damon, o'er the tufted lawn 

A4vancing, leads him to the focial dome. 
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VERSES written at the Gardens of William 
Shenstone, Efquirc, near Birmingham, 1756". 

^ lUe terrarum mihi praeter omncs 
" Angutus ridet/' Hor. 

WOULD you thefe lov'd receffes trace. 
And view fair Nature's modeft face ? 
See her in every field-flower bloom ? 
O'er every thicket Ihed perfume ? 
By verdant groves, and vocal hills, 
By mofly grotts, near purling rills. 
Where'er you turn your wondering eyes, 
Behold her win without difguife. 

What tho' no pageant trifles here, 
As in the glare of courts, appear ; 
Tho' rvely here be heard the name 
Of rank, or title, power, or fame ; 
Yet, if ingenuous be your mind, 
A blifs more pure and unconfin'd 
Your flep attends— Draw freely nigh. 
And meet the Bard's benignant eye : 
On him no pedant forms await, , 
Njo proud referve fhuts up his gate j 

5 b 4 , No 
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No fpleen, no party views controul 
That wann benevolence of foul; 
Which prompts the friendly generous part, 
Regardlefs of each venal art; 
Regardlefs of the world's acclaim 5 
And couf teous with no felfifti aim. 
Draw freely nigh, and welcome find. 
If not the coftly, yet the kind. 
O he will lead you to the cells 
Where every Mufe and Virtue dwells, • 
Where the green Dryads guard his wood^ 
Where the blue Naiads guide his floods ; 
Where all the Sifter-Graces gay, 
That Ihap'd his walk's meandring way. 
Stark-naked, or but wreathM with flowers. 
Lie flumbering foft beneath his bowers. 

Wak'd by the ftock-dove's melting ftrain^ 
Behold them rife ! and, with the train 
Of nymphs tl^at haunt the ftream or grove. 
Or o'er the flowery champion rove. 
Join hand in hand — attentive gaze — 
And mark the dance's myftic maze, 

• Such is the waving line, they cry, 
^ For ever dear to Fancy's eye ! 
^ Yon ftream that wanders down the dale, 
^ The fpiral wood,- the winding vale, 

" The 
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* The path which wrought with hidden Ikill, 

* Slow twining fcales yon diftant hill 
« With fir inverted — all combine 

" To recommend .the waving line, 

" The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 
« The wringlets of Apollo's hair, 
** The wand by Maia's offspring born, 
« The fmooth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
" The ftrufture of the Cyprian dame, 
" And each fair female's beauteous franic, 
^ Shew, to the pupils of Defign, 
** The triumphs of the waving line. 

I 

Then gaze, and mark that union fweet, 
Where fair convex and concave nieet ; 
And while, quick fliifting as you ftray. 
The vivid fcenes on fancy play ; 
The lawn, of afpeft fmooth and mild ; 
The forreft ground, grotefque and wild ; 
The ihrub that fcents the mountain gale ; 
The ftream rough dafliing down the dale. 
From rock to rock, in eddies toft ; 
The diftant lake in which 'tis loft ; 
Blue hills gay beaming thro' the glade ; 
Lone urns that folenmize the fhade; 
Sweet interchange of all that charms 
In groves, meads, dingles, rivulets, farms! 

If 
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If aught the fair confufion pleaf<^ 
Wifii lading health, and lading eafe. 
To him who form'd the blifsful bower» 
And gave thy life one tranquil hour ; 
Wiih peace and freedom — ^thefe poffefl. 
His temperate minds fecures the reft. 

But if thy foul fuch blifs defpife. 
Avert thy dull Incurious eyes ; 
Go fix them there, where gems and gold. 
Improved by art, their power unfold j 
Go try in courtly fcenes to trace 
A fairer form of Nature's face: 
Go fcom SIMPLICITY — ^but know, 
That all our heart-felt joys below, 
That all which virtue loves to name. 
Which art eonfigns to lading fame. 
Which fixes wit or beauty's throne. 
Derives its fourcc from her alone. 

AltCADIO, 



To 
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To William Shenstone, Efq. in his Sickaefs, - 

By Mr. Wogdhouse. 

YE flowVy plains, ye breezy wocxls. 
Ye bowers and gay alcoves, 
Ye falling ftreams, ye filver floods. 
Ye grottoes, and ye groves ! 

Alas, my heart feels no delight, 

Tho' I your charms furvey ; 
While he confumes in pain the night. 

In languid fighs the day. 

The flowers difclofe a thpufand blooms, 

A thoufand fcents diffufe ; 
Yet all in vain they ftied perfumes, 

In vain difplay their hues. 

Reftrain, ye flowers, your thoughtlefs pride, 

Recline your gaudy heads ; 
And fadly drooping, fide by fide. 

Embrace your humid beds. 

• 

Tall oaks, that o'er the woodland flxade, 

Your lofty fummits rear! 
Ah why, in wonted charms arrayM, 

Expand your leaves fo fair ! 

For 
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For lo, the flowers as gayly fmilc. 
As wanton waves the tree ; 

And tho' I fadly plain the while. 
Yet they regard not me. 

Ah, (hould the fates an arrow fend» 
And ftrike the fatal wounds 

Who^ who fhall then your fweets defend^ 
Or fence your beauties round ? 

But hark, perhaps, the plumy throng 
Have learnt my plaintive tale. 

And fome fad dirge, or mournful fong» 
Comes floating in the gale. 

Ah no! they chant a fprightly ftrain, 
To footh an amorous mate j 

Unmindful of my anxious pain^ . 
And his uncertain fate. 

But fee, thefe little murmuring rills i 

With fond repinings rove ; 
And trickle wailing down the hills. 

Or weep along the grove. 

Oh mock not if befide your ftream,. 

You hear me too repine ; 
Or aid with fighs your mournful theme. 

And fondly call him mine. 

Yc 
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Ye envious winds the caufe difplay. 

In whifpers as ye blow, 
Why did youf treacherous gales convey 

The poifon'd (hafts of woe ? 

Did he not plant the ftiady bower, 
Wherd you fo blithely meet ? 

The fcerited ihrub, and fragrant flower,^ 
To make your breezes fweet ? 

Andmuft he leave the wood, the field,! 

The dear Arcadian reign ? 
Can neither verfe nor virtue (hield 

The guardian of the plain ? 

Mud. he his tuneful breath refign, 

Whom all the Mufes love ? 
That round his brow their laurels twinCi 

And all his fongs approve, 

Preferve him, mild Omnipotence ! • 
Our Father, King, and God, 

Who clear'ft the paths of life and fenfe. 
Or ftop'ft them at thy nod. 

Bleft powV,c who calm'ft the raging deep, 

His valued health reftore, 

Kor let the fons of Genius weep, 

Nor let the Good deplore. 

But 
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But if thy boundlefs Wifdom knows 

His longer date an ill , 
Let not my foul a vnSi difclofe 

To contradid thy will. 

For happy, happy were the change. 

For fuch a god-like mind. 
To go where kindred fpirits range# 

Nor leave a wifh behind. 

And tho* to ihare his pleafures here. 
Kings might their ftate forego ; 

Yet mufl he feel fuch raptures there. 
As none can taile below. 

VERSES left on a Seat, the hand unknown* 

t 

O Earth ! to his remains indulgent be. 
Who fo much care andcoft beftow'd on thee ! 
Who crown'd thy barren hills with ufeful Ihade, 
And chearM with tinkling rills each (ilent glade; 
Here taught the day to wear a thoughtful gloonii. 
And there enlivened Nature's vernal bloom. 
Propitious earth ! lie lightly on his head. 
And ever on bis tomb thy vernal glories fpread ! 
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CORYDON, A PASTORAL. 

To the Memory of William Shenstone, Efq. 

I. 

COME, fhepherds, we'll follow the hearfc, 
And fee our lov'd Corydon laid : 
Tho' forrow may blemifli the verfe. 

Yet let the fad tribute be paid. 
They call'd him the pride of the plain : 

In foothy he was gentle and kind ; 
He marked in his elegant (train, 

The Graces that glow'd in his mind. 

On purpofe iie planted yon trees. 

That birds in the covert might dwell ; 
He cultured his thyme for the bees, 

But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet. 

Go bleat — and your mafter bemoap : 
His mufic was artlefs and fweet. 

His manners as mild as your own. 

III. 

No verdure (hall cover the vale. 

No bloom on the bloflbms appear ; 

The fweets of the foreft {hall fail. 

And Winter difcolour the year. 

No 
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ilo birds in our hedges ihall iing, 

(Our hedges fo vocal before) 
Since he that Ihould welcome the fpring,r 

Can greet the gay feafoa no more. 

His Phillis waa fond of his praife,' . 

And poets tame round in a throng j 
They liften'd, and envy'd his lays, 

But which of them equali'd his fong ? 
Ye flieplierds, henceforward be mute. 

For loft is the paftoral ftrain ; 
So give me my Corydon'/S flute. 

And thus — ^let me break it in twain, 

J^ CuNNINeHAM, 
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